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This time it's personal 


The next head of the US National Human Genome Research Institute will need to be equipped to deal with 
the scientific, political and societal challenges presented by the burgeoning era of personal genomics. 


after 15 years as head of the US National Human Genome 

Research Institute (NHGRI), where he helped lead the inter- 
national effort to sequence the entire human genetic code (see page 
710). His departure is an opportunity to take stock of his legacy and 
to contemplate the future of the institute he leaves at a crossroads in 
its existence. 

Collins took up his post in 1993, four years before the NHGRI 
became a separate branch of the National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
in Bethesda, Maryland. He proved to have a rare combination of 
political acumen, scientific talent and administrative skill — abilities 
that allowed him to steer the institute through numerous challenges 
and reinventions while remaining about as well-liked as it’s possible 
for an institute director to be. 

In the 1990s, for example, successful completion of the public 
arm of the Human Genome Project was in doubt until Collins 
rallied its members to respond to a challenge led by Craig Venter, 
a former NIH scientist who was mounting a sequencing effort 
for commercial purposes. After the genome project was success- 
fully concluded in 2003, some in Washington began asking whether 
the NHGRI was still needed. Collins made the case — rightly — that 
the post- genomic era would be even more exciting and challenging 
than the race to sequence the genome. He and the NHGRI helped 
prove that by launching a variety of follow-on efforts, including 
the International HapMap Project, ENCODE (the Encyclopedia 
of DNA Elements) and, most recently, the 1,000 Genomes Project 
— an attempt to create an atlas of human genetic variation in unprec- 
edented detail. 

Those initiatives have been possible because of technologi- 
cal improvements that dramatically cut the cost of sequencing 
— improvements for which Collins deserves considerable credit, as 
he made them funding priorities. The lower costs have accelerated 
efforts worldwide to clarify the genetic basis of evolution by filling 


C) n 28 May, Francis Collins announced that he is stepping down 


out the ‘tree of life’; more than 100 non-human species have been or 
are now being sequenced. 

Collins also deserves credit for making the ethical, legal and 
social issues of genomics a high priority at the NHGRI. He says he 
is particularly satisfied with recent passage through Congress of the 
Genetic Information Nondiscrimination Act, for which he had long 
beena passionate advocate. Certainly the passage was timely: cheaper 
sequencing has ushered in a new era 


of ‘personal genomics; in whichcom- “The National Human 


panies are offering all manner of tests Ganome Research 
that claim to reveal a persons suscep- In ctitutem ay become 
tibility to conditions such as Alzheim- 

epediccake: more of a target for 


politicians who feel it 
has run its course.” 


Although Collins says he has no 
concrete plans for after he steps down 
on 1 August, speculation is rife that 
he could serve as NIH director or White House science adviser in 
the next presidential administration. In the meantime, the future 
of the NHGRI is more cloudy than his own. The funding situation 
at the NIH has been gloomy for years, with flat budgets stifling 
many potentially worthy projects. And with Collins gone, the 
NHGRI may become more of a target for politicians who feel it has 
run its course. 

Ideally, then, Collins's successor will display both his scientific and 
political skills. He or she will have to continue to pursue ambitious 
new projects on the scale of 1,000 Genomes. At the same time, the 
new director will have to ensure that the implications and applica- 
tions of those projects are fully explained to all concerned, from the 
medical profession and insurance companies to politicians and the 
public. Genomics is now at a point where the science and technology 
are moving much faster than society’s ability to assimilate and make 
sense of the information. Bridging this gap — a task at which Collins 
worked very hard — will be his successor’s major challenge. a 


On the campaign trail 


It is less specific policies and more the approach to 
science that will distinguish the next US president. 


the dust settles, it remains to be seen how much the protracted 

battle between Senators Barack Obama and Hillary Clinton has 

hurt the Democratic party, but for now politicians of all stripes are 
regrouping and strategizing about how to win the election. 

Those who believe that science and technology issues should be at 

the forefront of the campaign agenda have so far been disappointed. 


Pica season in the US presidential race is finally over. As 


The notion of a ‘science debate — itself debatable (see Nature 451, 
605; 2008) — has fizzled out. Pleas for the candidates to address 
research issues seem largely to have fallen on deaf ears. 

Yet there can be little doubt that the next US administration will 
be more science-friendly than the present one. Both of the expected 
nominees, Obama and Republican Senator John McCain, have put 
forth platforms that represent major breaks from the policies of 
President George W. Bush. No matter who is elected, the United 
States will almost certainly repeal its ban on federal funding for 
research on human embryonic stem cells using fresh cell lines. The 
new president will endorse mandatory reductions in greenhouse- 
gas emissions and work with Congress to enact meaningful climate 
legislation. And new leadership appointments at key agencies can 
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only mean that morale at places such as the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency will improve. 

So far, McCain and Obama have set out relatively different plat- 
forms on science and technology issues. For his part, Obama has 
yet to give a substantive speech on science issues, as 
Clinton did on the 50th anniversary of Sputnik. But 
he has adopted many of the traditional Democratic 
platforms, such as increasing federal funding for bio- 
medical research and improving the jobs pipeline for 
young scientists. He has put a strong emphasis on the 
importance of technology for improving the lives of 
everyday Americans and their access to government. And he has been 
remarkably successful at using the Internet to turn his supporters into 
active participants in the political process. An Obama administra- 
tion might well mean that more technologically savvy people will be 
drawn into public life — and perhaps that more young people will 
choose science and engineering careers. 

In contrast, McCain has revealed few details of his science and 


“There can be little 

doubt that the next US 
administration will be 
more science-friendly 
than the current one.” 


technology agenda. But in some areas he has been quite outspoken. 
Last week, for example, he called for a new treaty to reduce the US and 
Russian nuclear arsenals, suggesting he would lower the number of 
weapons even beyond the cuts planned by the Bush administration. 
And on 12 May he outlined a detailed plan for con- 
trolling greenhouse-gas emissions — the centrepiece 
of which is a cap-and-trade system of the type he has 
been advocating since at least 2003, when he co-spon- 
sored the first meaningful bill on that subject. 

In the end, the main factor is not how Obama or 
McCain feels about specific science-related issues. 
What American voters deserve to know is how each candidate’s 
mind works. Does he listen to a handful of ideology-driven advisers 
in making key decisions? Or does he look facts in the face and base 
his conclusions on all the available evidence? If it’s the latter, then 
that is the candidate who is in sync with science at a level far more 
meaningful than any immediate argument over research budgets or 
competitiveness. | 


A flood of hard data 


Social scientists have a new handle on group 
behaviour — but its causes remain a challenge. 


by the environment in a way that seems utterly idiosyncratic. 

Yet in the aggregate, as the British philosopher John Stuart 
Mill put it a century and a half ago, human events “most capricious 
and uncertain” can take on “a degree of regularity approaching to 
mathematical”. A case in point is the analysis of mobile-phone data 
discussed by Gonzalez et al. on page 779 of this issue. It reveals just 
such a mathematical regularity in the seemingly unpredictable way 
people move around during their daily lives (see also page 714). 

As remarkable as this result is — and it is still 
not completely understood — the research is just 
as notable for its methodology. Social scientists 
have long struggled with a paucity of hard data 
about human activities; people's self-reporting 
about their social interactions, say, or their move- 
ment patterns is labour-intensive to collect and 
notoriously unreliable. In this case, the researchers 
obtained objective data on individuals’ movements 
from mobile-phone networks (albeit without access 
to any individual's identity, for privacy reasons). This gave them a 
data set of proportions almost unheard of for such a complex aspect 
of behaviour: more than 16 million ‘hops’ for 100,000 people. The 
resulting statistics show a strikingly small scatter, giving grounds for 
confidence in the mathematical laws they disclose. 

The mobile-phone technique is simply the latest example of 
how modern information technologies are giving social scientists 
the power to make measurements that are often as precise as 
those in the ‘hard’ sciences. By analysing e-mail transmissions, for 
example, or doing automated searches of publication databases, 


Five human being makes choices, takes action and is affected 
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“The goal of social 
science is not simply to 
understand how people 
behave in large groups, 
but to understand what 
motivates individuals to 
behave the way they do.” 


social scientists can collect detailed information on the network 
structure of scientific collaborations and other social interactions. 
And by allowing their subjects to interact online, researchers 
can do large-scale studies of, for example, the role of social inter- 
actions in opinion formation, complete with control groups and 
tuneable parameters. 

It’s not an overstatement to say that these tools are fostering a 
whole new type of social science — with applications that go well 
beyond the conventional boundaries of the field. There is sure to be 
commercial interest in the detailed patterns of usage for portable 
electronics, for example, and the nature of mass human movement 
could inform urban planning and the development of transporta- 
tion networks. Epidemiologists, meanwhile, will no longer be forced 
to work with highly oversimplified models of infection rates and 
disease spread: recent work has clarified how the transmission of 
disease depends on the precise structural details of 
the network of person-to-person contacts. 

For all their promise, making sense of these new 
data sets requires a rather different set of statisti- 
cal skills than those needed in conventional social 
science — which may be one reason why studies 
such as that by Gonzalez et al. are so often con- 
ducted by researchers trained in the physical sci- 
ences. To some extent this ‘physicalizatiom of the 
social sciences is healthy for the field; it has already 
brought in many new ideas and perspectives. But it also needs to be 
regarded with some caution. 

As many social scientists have pointed out, the goal of their disci- 
pline is not simply to understand how people behave in large groups, 
but to understand what motivates individuals to behave the way they 
do. The field cannot lose focus on that — even as it moves to exploit 
the power of these new technological tools, and the mathematical 
regularities they reveal. Comprehending capricious and uncertain 
human events at every level remains one of the most challenging 
questions in science. a 
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RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


BIOTECHNOLOGY 


Genetic dexterity 


Nature Biotechnol. doi:10.1038/nbt1409; doi:10.1038/ 
nbt1398 (2008) 

Two groups have developed a method to 

pick and choose the genes they disrupt in 
zebrafish using chimaeric enzymes called 
zinc-finger nucleases. 

These enzymes cause double-stranded 
breaks in DNA when two of them join — and 
because they contain several zinc fingers that 
are each specific to a different triplet of DNA 
bases, enzymes can be engineered to target 
unique sequences in a genome. 

Sharon Amacher at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and her colleagues 
used nucleases with four zinc fingers and 
observed no DNA breaks other than those 
they intended. The other team, led by Scot 
Wolfe and Nathan Lawson at the University of 
Massachusetts Medical School in Worcester, 
used three-finger nucleases and found off- 
target cleavage in 1-5% of zebrafish. 


PLANT SCIENCE 
Mossy management 


Science 320, 1181 (2008) 
Careful measurement of the fixed nitrogen in 
water that drips through the foliage of boreal 
forests (pictured below) at a dozen sites in 
northern Sweden has helped researchers pin 
down how that biome manages its nitrogen 
budget. 

Shortly after forest fires, canopy dripwater 
delivers sufficient nitrogen to provide 
for cyanobacteria on the forest floor. The 
cyanobacteria thus reduce the rate at which 
they fix nitrogen from the air, Thomas DeLuca 
of the Wilderness Society in Bozeman, 
Montana, and his colleagues have found. 

Because the 12 sites had undergone varying 
periods of post-fire recovery, the authors were 
able to show that cyanobacteria increase their 
nitrogen fixation rates as the feather mosses 
they live on grow back, and as the nitrogen 
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Blow by blow 


Nature Geosci. doi:10.1038/ 
ngeo208 (2008) 


Wind measurements 

have verified that the 
tropical upper troposphere 
is warming, and doing 

so most strongly just 
below where it meets the 
stratosphere. 

The absence of this 
warming on decadal 
timescales as recorded 
by thermometers on 
weather balloons and 
by satellites has been 
amystery to climate 
modellers and seized 
upon by global-warming 
sceptics. Robert Allen and 
Steven Sherwood of Yale 
University in New Haven, 
Connecticut, calculated 
horizontal gradients 
in temperature from 
vertical wind gradients 
since 1970. The temperature 
record is more muddied by 
non-climatic artefacts than 
that of wind because the 


temperature-measuring 
instruments used are difficult 
to calibrate and have varied 
in quality over the years. The 
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pattern the authors found 
agrees with expectations 
derived from current climate 
models. 


content of rainwater dips. This feedback 
mechanism may provide some buffer to 
nitrogen pollution from human sources. 


EVOLUTION 


Genetic bric-a-brac 


Science 320, 1210-1213 (2008) 
Many single-celled organisms collect genes 
from other organisms — a process known as 
horizontal gene transfer — but multicellular 
organisms tend not to. Now tiny invertebrates 
called bdelloid rotifers have been found to 
take on genetic material from a range of other 
species, including bacteria, fungi and plants. 
Multicellular creatures rarely 
do this because their germ line 
is sequestered in the gonads, 
explain Eugene Gladyshev, 
Matthew Meselson and Irina 
Arkhipova at Harvard University 
in Massachusetts. Bdelloid 
rotifers are different. They often 
experience desiccation, potentially 
opening up their cell membranes 
to chunks of outsider DNA. This 
unusual way of injecting diversity 
into their genomes may help to 
explain why these rotifers have 
gone 40 million years without sex. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Meal deal 


Astronom. J. 135, 2287-2290 (2008) 
Astronomers should, in principle, be able 
to spot a planet being gobbled up by its star, 
according to the calculations of Alessandro 
Massarotti of Stonehill College in Easton, 
Massachusetts. 

In the later phase of life, most stars swell 
to a size large enough to swallow an orbiting 
planet. In some cases, the meal should be 
detectable as a change in the star’s rotation, 
but astronomers have had no idea how often 
the circumstances necessary for observing 
this will arise. 

Massarotti used a public database of 
extrasolar planets to calculate that watching 
planet gobbling should be possible in about 
1% of cases. He believes that this result backs 
up three possible detections made by him and 
others during a survey published in 2007. 


CHEMICAL BIOLOGY 


Reducing power 


Nature Chem. Biol. doi: 10.1038/nchembio.92 (2008) 
Mammals can reduce nitrate ions (NO, ) to 
nitrite ions (NO, ), a trick that only bacteria 
were thought able to perform. 


Jon Lundberg of the Karolinska Institute in 
Stockholm and his colleagues had set out to 
study the importance of natural gut bacteria 
in nitrate metabolism using mice bred to 
harbour no microorganisms. But when these 
germ-free mice were fed sodium nitrate, and 
nitrite ions then showed up in their blood, 
the team began hunting for enzymes to 
explain the result. 

They recorded nitrate-reducing activity 
from xanthine oxidoreductase in the liver 
tissue of both rodents and humans, and 
found that NO, can be further reduced 
to NO. The pathway ramped up during an 
experiment in which the researchers clamped 
the abdominal aorta of rats — perhaps 
unsurprisingly, given that NO dilates blood 
vessels. 


NANOTECHNOLOGY 


Sheet change 


Nanoletters doi:10.1021/nl0808132 (2008) 
Researchers have worked out how to detect 
trace amounts of amyloid-f protein that has 
undergone the conformational change seen 
in people with Alzheimer’s disease. 

Gerard Coté of Texas A&M University 
in College Station and his co-workers built 
a nanofluidic device able to concentrate 
amyloid-B proteins and gold nanoparticles at 
the entrance of a tiny channel by exploiting 
capillary flow. They then performed surface- 
enhanced Raman spectroscopy on the 
concentrated amyloid-f proteins, searching 
out any with a structure predominantly 
composed of §-sheets, a common folding 
arrangement. 

This may allow doctors to test the 
cerebrospinal fluid of patients with cognitive 
decline and identify those who will go on to 
develop Alzheimer’s disease, the authors say. 


CHEMICAL SENSING 


Molecular mapping 


Angew. Chem. Int. Edn doi:10.1002/anie.200801516 
(2008) 

A family of molecular proton sensors that can 
be programmed to sit at specific distances 
from the surface of a membrane has been 
devised by Seiichi Uchiyama and Prasanna 
de Silva at Queen's University in Belfast, UK, 
and Kaoru Iwai at Nara Women’s University 
in Japan. 

These molecules have position-tuning 
groups that ‘seek out’ a local environment 
that matches their own compatibility with 
water. They thus distribute themselves at 
various distances along a radial coordinate 
of a membranous sphere called a micelle. 
The local proton concentration determines 


the intensity of emission from a fluorescent 
‘reporter’ group on the sensor, whereas 

the asymmetry of local electronic- 

charge polarity determines the emission 
wavelength. 

All of these details can be mapped. This 
technique might one day provide clues 
about how biological surfaces and structures 
function. 


ZOOLOGY 


Mid-ocean wanderer 


Biol. Lett. doi:10.1098/rsbl.2008.0147 (2008) 
Basking sharks (Cetorhinus maximus; 
pictured below) thought to exist in discrete 
populations thousands of kilometres apart 
may in fact mix by migration, say scientists 
who tracked a female across the Atlantic. 
Previous tagging experiments have shown 


apparently distinct populations of basking 
sharks migrating south for winter at shallow 
depths along the continental shelf of Europe 
and the east coast of North America. 

But a basking shark tagged by Mauvis 
Gore of Marine Conservation International 
in Newton, UK, and her colleagues travelled 
9,589 kilometres from the Isle of Man, UK, 
to a region east of the Newfoundland shelf. 
The shark's nights were generally spent at 
depths of 200-300 metres and her days at 
400-800 metres, once reaching 1,264 metres. 


Correction 

The Research Highlight ‘Growing up bigger’ 
(Nature 453, 567; 2008) said that deuterium 
atoms in deuterated benzene can occupy more 
space than hydrogen atoms in benzene owing to 
vibrations of the carbon-deuterium and carbon- 
hydrogen bonds. In fact, the effect is caused by 
vibrations of the entire molecules about their 
equilibrium positions. 
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JOURNAL CLUB 


Uri Alon 
Weizmann Institute of Science, 
Rehovot, Israel 


A biophysicist learns the art of 
hugging. 


If there are two things | love, they 
are warm hugs and simple answers 
to long-standing questions. Why 
must proteins bend in order to bind 
to their partners? This bending, 
known as induced fit, is puzzling, 
because it costs elastic energy and 
makes the binding less tight. But all 
sorts of proteins show induced fit — 
such as antibodies that recognize 
viruses and regulatory proteins 
that embrace DNA — despite the 
fact that such processes would be 
more efficient if the protein and 
target fitted together like pieces of 
ajigsaw puzzle. 

Enter two Israeli physicists, 

Tsvi Tlusty and Yonatan Savir. They 
used statistical mechanics to show 
that bending is a good idea if the 
goal is not to bind tightly but to 
avoid binding the wrong partner 
(Y. Savir and T. Tlusty PLoS ONE 2, 
e468; 2007). 

Suppose that a protein needs to 
bind its target molecule ‘A’, and to 
avoid binding molecule ‘B’, which is 
a bit smaller than A but otherwise 
similar in shape. The protein would 
do well to make its binding pocket 
alittle larger than A; it would then 
have to bend alittle to embrace A, at 
asmall energy cost, but bend a lot to 
bind B. Crucially, the elastic energy 
required for a protein to flex rises 
ever more steeply with the extent 
of bending, just as that needed for a 
spring to bend rises with the square 
of bending. So the energy difference 
between binding A and binding B 
is greater with induced fit than it is 
when A is a perfect fit. 

Like all fruitful theories, this 
one makes testable predictions. It 
allows researchers to hypothesize 
what sort of imperfect fit might 
best serve a particular protein 
so that binding to non-target 
molecules is minimized. An 
antibody that attaches to virus 
proteins should be able to avoid 
similarly shaped human proteins, 
for instance. So perhaps, as with 
people, if you really want to know 
whether proteins are made for 
each other, it's in the hug. 


Discuss this paper at http://blogs. 
nature.com/nature/journalclub 
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NEWS 


Russian science academy 
rejects Putin ally 


Mikhail Kovalchuk’s rise to the top position 
in Russian science seemed a done deal. But 
the general assembly of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences has thwarted plans for the head 
of its newly established division for nano- 
sciences to become the influential academy’s 
new president. 

Russia's then president Vladimir Putin last 
year chose Kovalchuk to head Russia's US$7-bil- 
lion push into nanotechnology. 
A few weeks later, the acad- 


Kovalchuk as ‘acting’ vice- 
president for nanotechnology. 
Kovalchuk is the director 
of the Kurchatov Institute in 
Moscow, Russia’s premier centre for nuclear 
science. But as he was nota full member of the 
academy (only a ‘corresponding’ member), he 
could not be elected president. In preparation 
for the election, last week’s general assembly was 
expected to grant him full membership. But on 
28 May he failed to win the two-thirds majority 
vote necessary for membership, by 44 votes. 
According to the academy’s rules, full 
membership is restricted to individuals who 
have contributed in a ground-breaking way 
to the advancement of science. Kovalchuk 
— whose older brother, Yuri Kovalchuk, is a 


Kovalchuk." 


“It seemed obvious that 
emy’s leadership appointed Osipov would merely 
keep the position for 


successful banker with close personal ties to 
Putin — has earned his merits as a skilled sci- 
ence administrator with influential contacts 
in political and business circles. He has also 
done research, mostly in crystallography, but 
his achievements and publication record are 
not considered outstanding. 

Nonetheless, observers expected that the 
academy’s long-time president, mathemati- 
cian Yuri Osipov, who was 
on 30 May re-elected for the 
fourth time, would just be a 
placeholder for Kovalchuk 
(see ‘Presidential election 
disappoints reformists’). Osi- 
pov’s rival candidate, high- 
energy physicist and former science minister 
Vladimir Fortov, who had promised he would 
modernize the ageing academy, failed to wina 
majority in the presidential elections. 

According to an unwritten but, so far, strictly 
enforced rule, academy leaders should not be 
older than 70 years. Osipov, who turns 72 in 
July, had last year promised to step down, but 
changed his mind after jurists assured him that 
the age provision would not be an obstacle. 

Kovalchuk had already pawed the ground. 
He told Nature last year that Russia needs to 
rethink its approach to science, which critics 


Presidential election disappoints reformists 


say suffers from prevailing Soviet structures 
and widespread lack of competition (see 
Nature 449, 524-527; 2007). 

“Nobody really believed that Osipov 
intended to remain president for very long,” 
says biologist Mikhail Gelfand, a Howard 
Hughes International Research Scholar and 
vice-president for science at the academy’s 


The re-election of Yuri Osipov 

as president of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences is a bitter 
disappointment for the many 
Russian scientists who had hoped 
for a regime change. 

With 651 votes for Osipov in 
Friday's election, the 71-year-old 
mathematician succeeded over 
two younger rivals, physicist 
Vladimir Fortov and ecologist 
Valery Chereshnev, who ended 
up with 486 and 88 votes, 
respectively. 

Osipov has been criticized in 
the past for standing in the way of 
reform, which many scientists think 
is urgently needed to restore the 
strength and reputation of Russia's 
best-known scientific brand. 

In an open letter to the general 
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assembly, Alexander Spirin, one 

of Russia's most highly recognized 
biochemists, warned that Osipov's 
re-election would cement the 
academy's reputation for being 
stubbornly opposed to introducing 
changes such as international peer 
review and open competition for 
funding. 

Fortov, who served as Russian 
science minister from 1996 to 
1998 and who then became the 
first president of the Russian 
Foundation for Basic Research, 
said he would increase the fraction 
of research money distributed 
by open competition. He also 
planned to create closer ties 
with the scientific ‘diaspora’, the 
large number of scientists who 
emigrated from the country when 


they became disillusioned about 
the state of Russian science. 
And he intended to promote the 
recruitment of talented young 
scientists to Moscow, by helping 
them buy apartments in Russia's 
incredibly expensive capital. 
Osipov has not yet outlined a 
detailed work programme for his 
fourth term in office. He is said 
to be open to the idea of building 
houses for young scientists on 


land that belongs to the academy. 


Other than that, he received 
crucial support from Prime 
Minister Vladimir Putin, who told 
the assembly on 29 May that the 
government will sharply increase 
academy members’ salaries. Full 
members can now expect their 
monthly bonus payments to 
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rise from around 24,000 rubles 
(US$1,000) to 50,000 rubles. 
Rank-and-file scientists, who often 
get less than $300 per month, may 
well come away empty handed. 
“Few ‘ordinary’ scientists 
employed by the academy, me 
included, would have voted 
for Osipov,” says Konstantin 
Severinov, a molecular biologist 
at the academy's Institute of 
Molecular Genetics in Moscow. 
Critics say that the academy is 
increasingly giving up its scientific 
ideals for power and money- 
making purposes. “With its many 
vested interests the current 
leadership is losing its moral 
standing,” says Gelfand. “Fortov 
would have meant a real change. 
Alas, it was not to be.” Qs. 
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Researchers can predict 
which noun a person is 
visualizing. 


Mikhail Kovalchuk (right) has close ties with 
Russian prime minister Vladimir Putin (left). 


Institute for Information Transmission Prob- 
lems in Moscow. “It seemed obvious that he 
would merely act as a kind of interim presi- 
dent for a year or so, keeping the position for 
Kovalchuk” 

Scientists close to the academy speculate 
that many members voted against Koval- 
chuk because they felt under too much 
pressure from its leadership to agree with 
its favourites. Others think that academics 
were disappointed that the money flow from 
Rosnanotech, a tax-exempt body set up last 
year to coordinate Russia’ nanotechnology 
initiative to academy institutes, was sparser 
than they had hoped. Kovalchuk has a great 
deal of influence over Rosnanotech and is a 
member of its board. 

Indeed, the desire for Rosnanotech money 
has taken strange forms. In May, an over-eager 
Siberian scientist sent a self-invented ‘nano- 
powder to at least five high-ranking academy 
members, including Kovalchuk, whose deputy 
director Svetlana Zheludeva opened the pack- 
age. When Zheludeva died soon after, murder 
was suggested by the Russian media. Russian 
health officials have dismissed such specula- 
tion, saying that her death on 17 May from 
acute liver failure was not due to poison. 
Quirin Schiermeier 
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Mars reveals early mysteries 


When NASAs Phoenix spacecraft settled 
in Mars’ northern latitudes on 25 May, 
there was little doubt that it would land 
amid a quilted pattern of troughs created 
over time by ice contracting and crack- 
ing below the surface. The surprise is 
that Phoenix is surrounded by ‘polygons’ 
much smaller than expected. 

“Tm not ina panic, says mission 
scientist Mike Mellon of the University of 
Colorado at Boulder. “But I’m intrigued 
that there’s something we can learn here 
about Mars that we didn’t know before.” 

Other surprises may arise this week. 

As Nature went to press, Phoenix had 
scooped its first handful of martian soil 
and was expected to unleash a battery of 
geochemical instruments on soil and ice 
samples. But the polygons — with their 
direct analogies in permafrost regions on 
Earth — offer one of the mission's earliest 
mysteries. 

Polygons form as winter temperatures 
cause the ice to contract. Eventually, the 
tension caused by the contraction exceeds 
the strength of the ice, and millimetre- 
scale cracks open up. Soil plugs the cracks 
and, when temperatures rise again, the ice 
buckles under the pressure, pushing up the 
centre of the polygons and over time creat- 
ing troughs at the boundaries (see picture). 

Using images from the Mars Recon- 
naissance Orbiter (MRO) satellite, 
Mellon had previously measured 915 
polygons in Phoenix’s landing area with 
an average diameter of 4.6 metres. The 
smallest were 2.5 metres across, although 
the limits of the MRO camera prevented 
Mellon from identifying many that were 
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Troughs on Mars are presenting a puzzle. 
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smaller than that. When he modelled 
the ice-cracking process that forms the 
polygons, he calculated that 5 metres 
would be their typical diameter, he and 
colleagues report in a paper accepted for 
publication in the Journal of Geophysical 
Research. Also evident was the fainter 
imprint of a larger polygon system, which 
had troughs 22 metres apart and which 
could represent an earlier climatic epoch 
when Mars’ spin axis tilted more, result- 
ing in deeper ice near the poles. 

The modelling work made perfect sense 
until the first images from Phoenix last 
week allowed scientists to measure two 
polygons just 1.4 metres and 2.4 metres 
across — significantly smaller than the 
5-metre and 22-metre ones. “We have 
to refine our theory in such a way that it 
explains all three scales,’ Mellon says. He 
hopes studies of the soil and ice parameters 
— their depth, strength and composition 
— will help him to adjust his models. 

On Earth, there are two main types of 
cracks that lead to polygons. In the wet of 
the Arctic, melt water from the icy edges of 
the cracks flows in and refreezes, building 
up an ice wedge over time. But in the dry 
deserts of Antarctica, dust falls into the 
cracks in the subsurface ice and builds up 
sand wedges. 

Phoenix should be able to discern 
between the two crack styles by digging 
a trough, says Ray Arvidson, a planetary 
scientist at Washington University in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and lead scientist for 
Phoenix’s robotic arm. Although many 
scientists expect to find a sand wedge, an 
ice wedge would bea startling discovery 
— evidence that water flowed near the 
surface in the recent past. 

Arvidson served on the science team for 
the Viking landers in the 1970s, and one of 
his disappointments is that a polygon lay 
just out of reach of Viking 2, which, until 
the arrival of Phoenix, had explored the 
most northern latitude of Mars. This time, 
one polygon, dubbed Humpty Dumpty, 
sits directly within Phoenix’s digging area. 

The arm, working like a backhoe, is 
expected to scrape a trench from the 
elevated centre of a polygonal mound into 
a trough called the Wall. 

Eric Hand 

See Snapshot Feature, page 712. 

Check our blog for updates from the Phoenix 
mission: http://tinyurl.com/3hhax9. 
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Japanese nuclear plant in quake risk 


A nuclear reprocessing plant in northern Japan 
is sited directly above an active geological fault 
line that could produce a magnitude 8 earth- 
quake, some earth scientists say. 

The massive Rokkasho plant for uranium 
enrichment, spent fuel reprocessing and nuclear- 
waste storage is built on an uplifted marine ter- 
race of sloping sedimentary rock layers on the 
northeast coast of the island of Honshu. Accord- 
ing to Mitsuhisa Watanabe, an earth scientist at 
Toyo University in Tokyo, there 
is an active fault lying directly 
under the plant. Watanabe pre- 
sented his findings on 27 May at 
the annual meeting of the Japan " 
Geoscience Union in Chiba. recently. 

But Japan Nuclear Fuel Limited (JNFL), which 
runs the plant and is based in Aomori City, dis- 
agrees, saying that Watanabe’s announcement 
has “unnecessarily sparked fear in people”. JNFL 
says that seismic reflection profiling shows that 
no part of the fault line described by Watanabe 
has seen any action for 1 million years, and 
that the fault doesn’t extend beneath the plant. 
National guidelines issued in 2006 state that 
only faults with movement within the previous 
120,000 to 130,000 years need be considered 
active when evaluating earthquake resistance of 
nuclear facilities. The JNFL survey concluded 
that there was no reason to fear an earthquake of 


"There is definitely 
a fault there that 
has been active until 


more than magnitude 6.5 at the site, and that the 
plant could withstand a 6.9 quake nearby. 

Last July, Tokyo Electric Power Company's 
Kashiwazaki-Kariwa nuclear power plant — 
which was designed to withstand a magnitude 
6.5 earthquake — was unexpectedly rocked by 
one of 6.8 (see Nature 448, 392-393; 2007). 

Watanabe analysed JNFLs seismic reflection 
profiles of the Rokkasho site in addition to his 
own earth-deformation surveys based on aerial 
shots taken between February 
and early May this year. He says 
that the uplifted structure cre- 
ated some 120,000 years ago 
shows many signs of deforma- 
tion since then — characteristic 
of land sitting over what is called a reverse fault, 
which he estimates at about 15 kilometres long. 
“There is definitely a fault there that has been 
active until recently,’ Watanabe says. He adds 
that the fault might link up with an undersea 
fracture to create a 100-kilometre-long fault 
capable of pounding the Rokkasho plant with 
a magnitude 8 earthquake. 

Seismology and earthquake-safety special- 
ist Katsuhiko Ishibashi, emeritus professor at 
Kobe University, agrees with Watanabe that 
there is probably a 15-kilometre fault directly 
below the plant. The idea of a longer fault 
needs further investigation, he says. Either way, 


Ishibashi worries that an earthquake larger than 
expected could inflict serious damage on the 
plant. “In the worst-case scenario, the whole 
of northern Japan and even as far as the wider 
Tokyo area could suffer a serious radiation dis- 
aster,’ he says. 

Jim Mori of Kyoto University’s Disaster Pre- 
vention Research Institute says that Watanabe's 
conclusions are reasonable, but the data could 
interpreted in other ways. He recommends 
further study, including higher-resolution 
seismic surveys, bore holes drilled into the 
fault — which would be possible, but probably 
too costly — and more geological work at sites 
along its length. 

JNEL submitted its seismic report in Novem- 
ber 2007 to the Nuclear and Industrial Safety 
Agency, which is now reviewing it. An official 
there told Nature that Watanabe's critique would 
be taken into account, but he did not say what 
measures would be taken if the possibility of a 
larger earthquake was borne out. 

The Rokkasho plant is at the heart of Japan's 
plan to reprocess spent fuel for plutonium that 
can be mixed with fresh uranium. This has met 
with resistance and the country has yet to decide 
ona site where it could build a power plant to 
burn the reprocessed mixed oxide fuel. The cur- 
rent debate is likely to complicate issues. a 
David Cyranoski 


UN decision puts brakes on ocean fertilization 


Ocean-fertilization advocates 
suffered another setback last 
week as 191 nations agreed to 

a moratorium on large-scale 
commercial schemes to mitigate 
climate change. 

The agreement, adopted on 30 
May at a meeting of the United 
Nations Convention on Biological 
Diversity in Bonn, Germany, calls for 
a ban on major ocean fertilization 
projects until scientists better 
understand the potential risks 
and benefits of manipulating the 
oceanic food chain. It took 12 days of 
diplomatic effort to win the support 
of Australia, Brazil and China, which 
had opposed the moratorium. 

Fertilization projects typically 
involve seeding the ocean with 
some form of iron to stimulate algal 
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growth. The algae absorb carbon 
dioxide from the atmosphere during 
photosynthesis. A number of 
ocean-fertilization companies have 
been formed, anticipating that they 
could sell credits for carbon-dioxide 
reductions into carbon markets, 

but many scientists question the 
effectiveness and potential side 
effects of fertilization. 

The new language endorses and 
broadens a similar warning given 
last November by 35 countries 
party to the London Convention 
and Protocol, which governs ocean 
pollution. Those nations agreed 
to study the issue and to establish 
rules this year. 

Dan Whaley, who heads Climos, 
a San Francisco-based company 
promoting ocean fertilization, 


declined to speculate on the impact 
of last week's decision. But he 
endorsed the call for more science 
and said he fully supports efforts to 
address the issue under the London 
Convention. 

Advocates claim that algal blooms 
will briefly flourish, then die and drop 
to the bottom of the ocean, taking 
atmospheric carbon with them. But 
there are questions about how much 
of the algae might be consumed by 
other organisms or be broken down 
before sinking, reducing the amount 
of carbon sequestered. And altering 
the ocean's ecology may have 
unwanted effects, such as increased 
acidity or decreased oxygen levels. 

Biological oceanographer 
Mike Behrenfeld at Oregon State 
University in Corvallis says the 
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moratorium is justified. “We have 
no idea how long-term, sustained 
iron fertilization is going to 
influence the species composition.” 

But the only way to find out is 
through the large-scale experiments 
that commercial interests are 
best poised to carry out, says Ken 
Johnson, a senior scientist at the 
Monterey Bay Aquarium Research 
Institute in California. 

Johnson is against allowing 
companies to market carbon 
credits yet, but he thinks that ocean 
fertilization is the most viable geo- 
engineering option for addressing 
a runaway climate. “This isn’t 
something to rush into, but it’s the 
only solution we've got if climate 
gets out of control." |] 
Jeff Tollefson 


The International Linear 
Collider may lose out as 
US physics shifts focus. 


Physicists to target neutrinos 


The new focus for America’s high-energy 
physics should be an elusive one: the 
zippy; chargeless, near-massless neutrino, 
according to a report that provides the 

US Department of Energy (DOE) and the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) witha 
roadmap for the next decade. 

The report, written by the Particle 
Physics Project Prioritization Panel (P5) 
and endorsed on 29 May by a DOE and NSF 
advisory committee, suggests that the US 
physics programme should concentrate on 
the fertile terrain of neutrino physics rather 
than focusing all its efforts on the high- 
energy frontier explored by colliders. 

The report also seems to spell the end 
for US ambitions to host the International 
Linear Collider (ILC), a planned smasher 
of electrons and positrons that would 
complement the Large Hadron Collider 
(LHC), which is to begin operations this 


antiparticles, they will be able to explain why 
the Universe ended up being made of matter 
rather than antimatter. 

To this end, the P5 report recommends 
starting construction of NOVA, a programme 
that would send a neutrino beam from 
Fermilab in Batavia, Illinois, to detectors 
in an underground mine in Minnesota. 

The report endorses also building a more 
powerful neutrino beam that would travel 
farther, from Fermilab to the planned Deep 
Underground Science and Engineering Lab 
(DUSEL) in the Homestake Mine of South 
Dakota. The farther the neutrinos travel, the 
more sensitive the experiments are. 

But the future of the ILC, at least for it 
being hosted by the United States, looks 
dim. The recommendations to continue 
ILC research and development are “okay”, 
says Barry Barish, a high-energy physicist 
at the California Institute of Technology in 


summer at CERN, the European “We sp ent four Pasadena, who heads the ILC 
particle-physics laboratory near : design effort. “But it isn't an 
Geneva. Some physicists wanted MO nths arguing aggressive programme to bring 
to pursue an aggressive schedule about this.” the ILC to the United States.” Just 


for the ILC. But until the LHC 

starts producing results, it will be unclear 
whether the ILC has been designed to be 
powerful enough. 

Yale University’s Charles Baltay, who 
chaired the P5 panel, says that research and 
development should continue for the ILC, 
but that it was no longer “front and centre”. 
“This was obviously the thorniest issue the 
panel faced,” says Baltay. “We spent four 
months arguing about this.” 

Instead, the P5 report recommends 
more work on the neutrino, which was 
discovered to have mass only a decade ago. 
Physicists want to understand how the three 
known neutrino ‘flavours’ morph from 
one type to another. Some physicists hope 
that by understanding neutrinos and their 


last year Barish spoke of starting 
ILC construction by 2012; now he just wants 
to have a construction proposal by 2012. 
Japan is now the front runner for hosting 
the project, Barish says, with CERN also 
being a contender after it finishes planned 
upgrades to the LHC. 

Given the sharp budget cuts for high- 
energy physics in 2008, there is no guarantee 
that the US Congress will pay any attention 
to the physicists’ roadmap, which considers 
four budget scenarios. “What happens inside 
Washington happens,” says Melvyn Shochet, 
a physicist at the University of Chicago, 
Illinois, and chair of the DOE and NSF 
advisory committee. “But you need to be 
able to make the case.” ia 
Eric Hand 
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ON THE RECORD 


“Clearly, having a 
working toilet is a 
priority for us.>? 


Shuttle payload manager Scott 
Higginbotham, on the failure of the 
toilet system on the International 
Space Station. The three astronauts 
aboard used the one on the 

moored Soyuz capsule instead. 


SCORECARD 


Skydiving balloon 
A$200,000 helium 
balloon, supposed 


to take French daredevil Michel 
Fournier 40 kilometres up for a 
record-setting sky-dive, launched 
successfully last week — but 
without Fournier. A technical 
problem led to its premature 
release. It was Fournier's third 
failed attempt at the jump, but he 
says that he'll try again in August. 


Party balloons 

The California Senate 

has voted to ban 
helium-filled metallic balloons 
because they, too, frequently 
escape, and can get tangled 
in electrical lines. They have 
apparently caused hundreds of 
power outages in recent years. 


NUMBER CRUNCH 


830 years ago the Tower of 
Pisa first began to lean. It has now } 
officially stopped moving. J 


28 years ago, the latest 
attempts to un-tilt the tower began. 


70 tonnes of earth were shifted to 
prop up it up. 


300 years is how long it is 
expected to remain stable at its 
new lean, which is about the same 
tilt it had in 1700. 


Sources: NASA, Globe and Mail, 
Mercury News, Reuters 
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K. SMITH/NONSTOCK/JUPITERIMAGES 


Q&A 


The four-year fight for biological art 


Steven Kurtz, an art professor at the State University of New York at Buffalo, was cleared in April of wire and mail 
fraud charges, four years after the FBI seized art supplies from his home that included laboratory equipment and 
bacterial cultures. Kurtz is a founding member of the Critical Art Ensemble, which recently exhibited an installation 
called Immolation at the Foundation for Art and Creative Technology in Liverpool, UK, showing the effects of incendiary 


weapons on samples of human skin. 


How does it feel now the court 

case is finally over? 

It’s really kind of odd. You would think 

that I would be feeling light as a feather 

and dancing down the street. But quite the 
opposite, it’s more like having some kind of 
post-traumatic stress disorder. It’s only in 
my more practical mind that I’m very happy 
about it all. After four years it’s hard to come 
down out of fight mode, and it’s hard to 
believe that it’s over. 


What were you working on when 

you were arrested? 

We had just completed a piece called Free 
Range Grain where we tested unlabelled 

food in Europe to see if it was free of GMOs 
[genetically modified organisms]. We were 
coming back to do it in the United States, 
where we were going to test labelled organic 
foods. We were hoping to elicit further 
conversation about what it would mean if, say, 
a handful of corporations controlled the food 
supply. We were ready to open the project 

at Mass MoCA [Massachusetts Museum of 
Contemporary Art in North Adams] when 

I was arrested and all my materials were 
confiscated by the FBI. 

The second thing that we were doing was 
investigating the history of germ warfare 
and why in most countries the plug has been 
pulled. We were just interested in presenting 
to the public a more rational history of it, 
rather than this kind of hysterical response 
that the Bush administration threw on the 
public. 

You can see why the FBI wouldn't be 
pleased with either of these things. 


The second project you mentioned, 
Marching Plague, involved throwing 
benign bacteria at guinea pigs, 
referencing an old British military 
experiment. 

Yes, it did. 


Has the US Department of Justice 
returned any of your materials? 

That's the next fight for me: to try to get my 
lab equipment back and other things that 
they took, like my computers and books. 


The government alleged that you and 
your colleague Robert Ferrell exchanged 
bacterial cultures in an unauthorized 
manner. What happened? 

[Robert] did provide us with bacterial 
samples. This is the most ironic thing of the 
whole case, because we could have bought 
them ourselves. When we use bacteria in our 
projects, it often makes cultural institutions 
nervous because they don’t know about 
bacteria. We knew this, and we thought that 
the best way to calm the nerves of cultural 
institutions that don't generally have a 
scientist consultant on board was if we could 
provide them with one. We were trying to 
make everyone feel safer and even get rid of 
the perception that there could possibly be 

a danger, which is what ended up actually 
getting us in trouble. 


Has the high-profile nature of the case 
affected your collaboration with scientists? 
For our more recent projects we've either 
gone to Europe to do them or to Australia. 

In a way, our practice got expatriated a 

little bit after this mishap. The FBI was 

very thorough about going round to all the 
cultural institutions and labs we worked with 
and intimidating and threatening them. It 
had the effect of almost classifying science to 
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make sure it’s further alienated and pushed 
away from the public. 


It sounds like your art is about 

science education. 

One of the things we're really interested in 
is being some kind of mediator — some 
type of conduit — between the sciences and 
the public who are outside the sciences. If 
we're going to understand how the results 
of science are going to be placed into 
political economy and want to have some 
accountability there, the only way that can be 
done is through informed citizenship. And 
we want to promote that. 


Will you continue to work on 
biologically inspired art? 

We're very interested in continuing the line 
of anti-war work. That’s probably going to 
be our main subject, but we always seem to 
somehow fold back in, or intersect back in, 
life sciences’ role in the war economy. 


How would you characterize the climate in 
the US art community after 9/11? 

It has just been horrible. We're talking about 
the government pressure on doing activities 
that are perfectly legal. We're talking about 
activities that at one time in this country 
were considered a great idea, like amateur 
science. Say someone wants to have a 
laboratory in their house. I guess not a lot of 
people have that any more, so that’s weird. 
And because it’s weird, it’s suspicious. And 
because it’s suspicious, we have to think it’s 
probably terrorism. 

How do you function culturally if that is 
the structure? All the FBI is protecting us 
from in that way is stuff that’s weird, not 
terrorists. And if you're an artist, your job is 
not to be a part of the everyday and the usual. 
You're supposed to go to the opposite end to 
find new ways of thinking about culture and 
its images, to try to reframe issues in new 
and exciting ways. And in so doing you're 
going to do weird stuff. If weird is suspicious 
and suspicious is going to be equated with 
terrorism, then the arts and culture are ina 
lot of trouble — and we are. a 
Interview by Rachel Courtland. 
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Here's looking at you, kid 


“What in Heaven’s name brought you to 
Casablanca?” embittered hero Rick Blaine 
(Humphrey Bogart) is asked early on in the 
movie. The same might be asked of the mil- 
lions of people who continue to watch Casa- 
blanca more than 60 years after its first release 
— the movie is consistently ranked in the top 
ten in lists of greatest films, to the astonish- 
ment of those involved in its production. 

So what made Casablanca such a success? 
The answer could be revealed by script-read- 
ing software designed to help writers create 
blockbusters rather than flops. Such software 
is in hot demand in Hollywood, and over the 
past few years companies have been develop- 
ing tools to help producers predict box-office 
takings, given a script and casting and budget 
information. 

Now, a team at Royal Holloway, University 
of London, UK, has developed an algorithm 
to keep scriptwriters ahead of the game. The 
algorithm assesses how good a script is as it is 
being bashed out on the keyboard (E Murtagh, 
A. Ganz & S. McKie Pattern Recognit.; in the 
press). Computer scientists Fionn Murtagh 
and Stewart McKie teamed up with screen- 
writer Adam Ganz to find an objective way to 
compare new scripts with successful ones in 
their genre. They analysed a selection of scripts 
from films deemed successful by critics to find 
common patterns. 

“On the crudest level, we could distinguish 
action films, such as Die Hard, from a drama 
such as Casablanca just on the frequency of 
verbs compared with character names,’ says 
Ganz. “We wanted to see if we could find a 
more sophisticated way to uncover deeper 
structural patterns.” 
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Their algorithm analyses how often and 
where each word occurs. It reveals that popular 
screenplays, such as Casablanca and episodes of 
the television series CSJ, share characteristic pat- 
terns, says Ganz. For instance, they build tension 
in waves, by shortening the length of successive 
scenes in blocks to create ‘mini-cliff-hangers’ 
that are then resolved in a longer denouement. 
The length of these blocks and the pacing of the 
scenes within them are specific to genre. 

The algorithm also identifies how incidents 
that contain conflict are distributed through 
the plot, by analysing how the locations of 
groups of frequently used words change in 
relation to each other. Two of 
the most common words in 
Casablanca are the character 
names Rick and Ilsa, and the 
algorithm can track how these 
two words cluster together and 
move apart over the course of the film, says 
Murtagh. “It’s surprising how well this maps to 
Ilsa’s conflicting emotions in the film as she is 
alternately drawn to Rick and resists him.” 

Ganz notes that these features are well rec- 
ognized by film scholars. “We haven't stum- 
bled on a secret formula; we're showing that 
patterns that experts understand can easily be 
quantified,” he says. 

As they didn’t have access to scripts from 
unsuccessful films, the team tested the algo- 
rithm by tweaking the Casablanca script to 
create versions that had the same plot but a 
different scene and sub-scene structure. The 
algorithm predicted that films tweaked in these 
ways would perform badly. 

The team hopes to combine the algo- 
rithm with existing software that is used to 
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automatically format screenplays. But is there 
a danger that the software will kill off innova- 
tive scripts that don't fit the Hollywood mould? 
Ganz does not think so. Even the unconven- 
tional movie Memento, in which half of the 
plot plays out in reverse chronological order, 
performs well in this type of analysis, he says. 
“If anything, we have the potential to separate 
the truly innovative from films that are superfi- 
cially innovative but have no deep structure.” 

Not everyone is convinced. “This method- 
ology downplays the visual and sonic qualities 
of film-making,” says Frank Krutnik, an expert 
in film studies at the University of Sussex, UK. 

Ganz counters that although 

visual and sonic elements are 

important, producers only have 

a script in hand when deciding 

whether to green-light a project 

and must imagine the rest. 
“Screenplays are odd things: they are assessed 
by being read, but if they are successful, they 
will never be read again,” says Ganz. “Writers 
and script editors need all the help they can get 
with them.” 

McKie’s group has produced a website at 
which writers can upload their scripts for 
preliminary analysis and look at frequently 
appearing word clusters in various successful 
movies, such as Juno, see: http://scriptcloud. 
screenplayanalytics.com/. 

“The algorithm could be a really exciting 
tool for approaching the rewrite, illuminating 
possibilities for the tone, pace, poetics and even 
the structure of the narrative, says Amanda 
Holiday, a film and television screenwriter 
based in Cape Town, South Africa. 

Zeeya Merali 
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Biological tools revamp 
disease classification 


Just as different genes can contribute to 
similar diseases, so the same genes and fami- 
lies of genes can play a part in a range of dif- 
ferent diseases. “The days when we had one 
gene, one disease have been dead for some 
time now,” says Nicholas Katsanis of Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Scientists are using structural biology, genom- 
ics and biochemistry to reinvigorate a decades- 
old debate about the relationship between 
genes and disease. “If you have the genes and 
the mutations, you can now see how much of 
your previous disease classification system was 
real and how much was wrong,’ says clinical 
geneticist Han Brunner of Radboud University 
Nijmegen Medical Centre in the Netherlands. 


complexity: patients with the same underlying 
genetic mutations sometimes show different 
symptoms. That situation is familiar to human 
geneticists such as Brunner, who says that sci- 
entists should begin paying more attention to 
these supposed ‘outliers’ “Just by accepting this 
as clinical variability, we are throwing away a 
lot of interesting biologically relevant informa- 
tion,” he says. 

In March, Katsanis’s team published a paper 
on two diseases caused by malfunctioning 
cilia — tiny hairlike structures ubiquitous in 
the body. The paper’ showed that genes that 
cause one such disease, Meckel-Gruber syn- 
drome, can also be mutated in patients with 
another ciliopathic disease, Bardet-Biedl 
syndrome. Katsanis’s team further found that 


“The molecular biological infor- “The days when we when patients carry mutations 
mation gives us a much finer in genes associated with both 
view of what really is clinically had one gene, one diseases, they have unique 
important.” It questions theidea disease have been symptoms not seen in either 
that diseases with similar symp- dead for some time.” condition alone. 


toms have the same genomic 
and biological origins. 

A wave of studies is revealing the compli- 
cated relationship between genes and disease 
even in those disorders linked to glitches ina 
single gene. For example, a gene called XPD, 
which encodes a protein involved in DNA 
transcription and repair, has long intrigued 
scientists because different mutations in it 
cause three separate diseases. On 30 May, two 
separate teams published structures of XPD 
proteins in microorganisms”, illuminating 
the causes behind XPD’s ‘three fates: 

The teams found that the XPD mutations 
causing one disease, xeroderma pigmento- 
sum, damage the part of the XPD enzyme 
that binds DNA. As the mutated enzyme can't 
repair the DNA damage caused by sunlight, it 
explains why patients with this condition have 
such high rates of skin cancer. But they found 
that mutations causing trichothiodystrophy 
— marked by premature ageing — block the 
protein from joining in a larger complex that 
transcribes DNA. If the complex can’t work, 
patients don’t make enough protein, and their 
cells die young. But so might any incipient 
cancer cells, explaining why patients with this 
disease don't have the high cancer rates seen 
in those with xeroderma pigmentosum, the 
teams suggest. 

But the XPD story has another layer of 


Katsanis’s team went on to 
do further studies in a zebrafish model and 
found that, indeed, genes linked to the two 
conditions interact with each other during 
development. Katsani proposes that the two 
conditions actually reflect disruptions in a sin- 
gle biological pathway. “Once we define func- 
tional modules containing multiple genes and 
look at disorders whose phenotypes fit into 
broad dysfunction of these modules, we’re 
going to start seeing these phenomena time 
and time again,” he says. Systems biologists are 
already attempting to define such ‘functional 
modules’ by drawing maps of connections 
between genes and diseases that have been 
found in association studies. 

Although the price tag for genetic stud- 
ies is dropping, clinicians’ expertise remains 
expensive, and that worries Brunner. “Cer- 
tainly with the amount of money people are 
spending genotyping thousands of patients, 
they are finding that the quality of the phe- 
notype data is crucial,” Brunner says. That's 
why, he says, a ‘phenome project’ is needed to 
investigate connections between phenotypes. 
The idea has been proposed before but stalled 
for lack of funding a 
Erika Check Hayden 


1. Fan, L. et al. Cell 133, 789-800 (2008). 
2. Liu, H. et. al. Cell 133, 801-812 (2008). 
3. Leitch, C. C. et al. Nature Genet. 40, 443-448 (2008). 
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US genomics leader bows 
out from institute 


Francis Collins, the 
geneticist who led the 
US National Human 
Genome Research 
Institute (NHGRI) 
in Bethesda, 
Maryland, through 
the completion of 
the Human Genome 
Project and the 
dawn of the personal 


Francis Collins. 


genomics era, has 
announced that he 
will leave his post on 1 August. 

Ina news conference last week, Collins 
said he has no concrete plans about his 
future and was leaving the NHGRI to 
explore posts “that would be very difficult 
to consider or discuss or pursue while 


continuing in my role as a federal employee”. 


Many speculate that Collins could assume 
a leadership role in the next presidential 
administration, possibly as director of the 
National Institutes of Health or science 
adviser to the president. Collins also says 
that he would like to write a book about 
personal genomics for the public. 

During his 15-year tenure, Collins led 


what many scientists see as a shift towards 
funding large-scale projects. He became 
known as a public face of the Human 
Genome Project and drew the wrath of 
some scientists for arguing that science and 
religious faith are compatible (see Nature 
442, 114-115; 2006). 

See Editorial, page 697. 


Merck scores victory in 
three Vioxx appeals 


Appeals courts in two US states last week 
overturned verdicts favouring plaintiffs 
who had sued Merck, the pharmaceutical 
giant, over its painkiller Vioxx (rofecoxib). 
The drug was taken off the market in 2004 
after a study showed it doubled the risk of 
heart attacks and strokes. 

In Texas, a three-judge panel reversed a 
$26-million jury verdict in the first and most 
public Vioxx lawsuit. It said that lawyers for 
Carol Ernst had failed to prove that the drug 
caused the death of her husband in 2001 (see 
Nature 436, 1070; 2005). Ernst’s lead attorney 
said they would appeal the decision. 

The ruling came the same day that a New 
Jersey appeals court scuttled $9 million in 
punitive damages awarded to John McDarby 
in 2006 — arguing that the law under which 
the money was awarded is trumped by the 


federal law under which the Food and Drug 
Administration approves drugs for market. 
The reversals mean that, out of 16 Vioxx 
cases that have completed trials so far, only 
three have resulted in unqualified victories 
by plaintiffs. The bigger picture for the 
company and for tens of thousands of 
other plaintiffs remains largely unchanged 
because of a $4.85-billion settlement agreed 
last November (see Nature 450, 324; 2007). 


Indian coral islands under 
threat from algae 


A dispute about non-native algae has 
broken out in India between beverage giant 
PepsiCo and the Central Salt & Marine 
Chemicals Research Institute (CSMCRI), 
which is based in Bhavnagar, Gujarat. 
Institute researchers originally imported 
the alga Kappaphycus alvarezii for research; 
in 2001 PepsiCo began cultivating it for 
the food thickener carrageenan in the 
Gulf of Mannar marine bioreserve, along 
India’s southeastern coast. Reporting in 
Current Science last month, scientists from 
Thiagarajar College in Madurai say that 
corals fringing an island in the gulf are being 
smothered to death by the algae. 
The CSMCRI suspects that the algae 
drifted into protected waters from PepsiCo’s 
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The alga Kappaphycus alvarezii is choking coral. 


cultivation sites, whereas PepsiCo says the 
more likely source is the institute’s seaweed 
depot on the island. According to CSMCRI, 
that depot was closed down in 2003. 

Ecologists are worried that K. alvarezii, 
which is currently spreading asexually, 
could switch to sexual reproduction by 
spores. These could be carried by wind to 
the remaining 20 coral-fringed islands in 
the bioreserve. 


Donation breathes life into 
Fermilab's balance sheet 


A private donor has given US$5 million to 
particle physics. The donation ends unpaid 
leaves of absence that physicists at Fermi 
National Accelerator Laboratory in Batavia, 


Illinois, have been forced to take since 
February because of budget cuts. 
The money, from a family that wishes to 
remain anonymous, was given on 27 May 
to the University of Chicago, which in turn 
will hire Fermilab to do contract work 
on neutrinos and rare particle decay. The 
furloughs, scheduled to last into September, 
were intended to save $12 million. The 
$5 million gift, plus an additional $1 million 
of savings through early retirements, 
allowed the leaves to end on 31 May. 
Fermilab has also reduced from 200 to 
140 the number of lay-offs it expects to 
make starting in June. 


Researchers kidnapped 
near Atacama telescope 


Officials at the Atacama Large Millimeter 
Array (ALMA) telescope are stepping up 
security at its construction site in Chile 
after two researchers were kidnapped ona 
nearby road. 

On 11 March, Rolf Giisten, an astronomer 
with the Atacama Pathfinder Experiment, 
an ALMA-related project, and a senior 
engineer were stopped by four men dressed 
as policemen on a highway near the site in 
a remote part of northern Chile. The men 
commandeered the vehicle and drove it into 
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Bolivia, where a few hours later they left the 

pair at the side of the road. “Fortunately, 

none of us was injured,’ Giisten says. 
ALMA has since increased security 

by hiring more guards and adding more 

cameras and phones at the site, and is 

working with Chilean authorities. 


Correction 

The Editorial ‘Working double-blind’ (Nature 451, 
605-606; 2008) referred to a study’ that found 
more female first-author papers were published 
using a double-blind, rather than a single-blind, 
peer-review system. The data reported in ref. 1 
have now been re-examined’. The conclusion 

of ref. 1, that Behavioral Ecology published more 
papers with female first authors after switching 
to a double-blind peer-review system, is not in 
dispute. However, ref. 2 reports that other similar 
ecology journals that have single-blind peer- 
review systems also increased in female first- 
author papers over the same time period. After 
re-examining the analyses, Nature has concluded 
that ref. 1can no longer be said to offer compelling 
evidence of a role for gender bias in single-blind 
peer review. In addition, upon closer examination 
of the papers listed in PubMed on gender bias and 
peer review, we cannot find other strong studies 
that support this claim. Thus, we no longer stand 
by the statement in the fourth paragraph of the 
Editorial, that double-blind peer review reduces 
bias against authors with female first names. 


1. Budden, A. E. etal. Trends Ecol. Evol. 23, 4-6 (2008). 
2. Webb, T. J., O'Hara, B. & Freckleton, R. P. Trends Ecol. Evol. 
doi:10.1016/j.tree.2008.03.003 (2008). 
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STRANGER IN A STRANGE 


SNAPSHOT FEATURE 


On 25 May, NASA's Phoenix lander was 10 kilometres above the surface of Mars and less than three minutes 
from landing when it was captured passing in front of Heimdall crater by the HiRISE camera on the Mars 
Reconnaissance Orbiter (MRO). The two spacecraft were moving with a relative velocity of about 3.4 kilometres 
asecond at the time, and were as far apart as Paris and Dublin. 

The picture almost didn't happen. Engineers worried that HiRISE would interfere with the radio on the MRO that 
was tracking Phoenix. The clinching argument was that, if things went wrong, the image would show whether the 
lander’s parachute (inset) had unfurled properly or not. By the time the image data were returned to Earth the lander 
was known to be safe and sound and getting ready for science (see page 703). The HiRISE image wasn't needed for a 
post-mortem and could be appreciated for what it is: a remarkable testament to human achievement. Eric Hand 


NASA/JPL/UNIV. ARIZONA 
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Animal behaviour is an endless challenge to mathematical modellers. In the first of 
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two features, Mark Buchanan looks at how a mathematical principle from physics 
might be able to explain patterns of movement. In the second, Arran Frood asks what 
current models can teach us about ecological networks half a billion years old. 


THE MATHEMATICAL MIRROR 
TO ANIMAL NATURE 


ood is not, in general, spread equally 
around the world; it comes in lumps. 
Foragers thus need a strategy for find- 
ing those lumps. One appealing option 
is a Lévy flight — a mathematical concept used 
in physics. Lévy flights are many-legged jour- 
neys in which most of the legs are short, but a 
few are much longer. They are found in some 
sorts of diffusion, in fluid turbulence, even in 
astrophysics. In animal behaviour, the longer 
the flight, the farther afield a creature will get, 
offering a way to efficiently exploit food nearby 
but also to discover sources farther away. 
“The pattern captures what biologists often 
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notice,’ says behavioural ecologist David Sims 
of the Marine Biological Association Labora- 
tory in Plymouth, UK. “Animals often take lots 
of short steps in a localized area before making 
long jumps to new areas.” 

But just because it makes qualitative sense 
doesn't mean it is a mathematical key to the real 
world. Hard evidence is needed to show that 
the pattern is a real Lévy flight, in which the 
frequency of steps of given distances is firmly 
constrained. And this evidence is what physicist 
Gandhimohan Viswanathan, then a graduate 
student at Boston University in Massachusetts, 
and his colleagues seemed to find in 1996. 
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Albatrosses soar over tremendous distances 
as they circle the oceans, alighting here or there 
to feed on squid, fish or krill before heading 
off again. Observers had thought the foraging 
was random; but any hidden pattern would be 
evident only on the scale of seas and oceans. It 
was this large pattern that Viswanathan, now 
at the Federal University of Alagoas in Brazil, 
decided to look for, using electronic logging 
data gathered by field ecologists at the British 
Antarctic Survey (BAS) in Cambridge. 

Viswanathan and his colleagues found a 
scale-free fractal-like pattern in the data', just 
what a Lévy flight ought to produce. Three years 
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later, they seemed to be on the track of a new 
principle of ecology when they showed that 
this way of moving is, under some conditions, 
theoretically the best way for animals to find 
scarce prey. They and other researchers soon 
reported the same pattern in the movements 
of everything from reindeer and bumblebees 
to soil amoebas and the habits of fishermen’. 
The phenomenon is attracting more and more 
interest, and it seems to apply to more than just 
foraging. Researchin this week’s Nature shows 
that it applies to the movements of mobile- 
phone users* too (see page 779). 


Flights of fancy? 
There's just one problem. Although other exam- 
ples stand up to scrutiny, the one that started 
the field off does not, at least for now. There's a 
lesson in that. When modellers use data from 
the field, they have to be sure that the data really 
represent what they think they represent, and 
that they fit tightly to their model. The devil is 
in the detail, when sparse data can put almost 
all conclusions on shaky ground. 

The case for Lévy flights by albatrosses 
ran into problems in 2004, when physicist 
Sergey Buldyrev, also of Boston Univer- 
sity and one of Viswanathan’s co-authors 

on the original albatross paper, analysed 

new data on albatross movements. The 

Lévy pattern didn’t turn up. Revisiting 

the original data collected by the BAS 
researchers, Buldyrev discovered that the 
longest flights recorded, which were crucial to 
the distinctive fractal fingerprint, might have 
been artefacts of the recording technique. 

The original albatross data came from devices 
called immersion loggers attached to the birds’ 
legs. The devices recorded the proportion of 
time in each quarter-minute that the birds sat on 
the sea surface. From these data, the research- 
ers could then infer flights as periods during 
which the birds remained dry. From five birds, 
the researchers had obtained a total of 363 flight 
times, which seemed to show the Lévy pattern. 

But Buldyrev wondered whether the long- 
est periods of dry-leggedness — which always 
seemed to be the first and last in a bout of 
movement — might in fact record the birds 
sitting on their nests. The data had not been 
saying what the team thought they were saying. 
Finding that the Lévy pattern vanished when 
these data points were omitted, Buldyrev and 
his colleagues wrote up a manuscript and sent 
a draft to ecologist Richard Phillips at the BAS. 
Phillips, working with ecological modeller 
Andrew Edwards, also at the BAS, confirmed 
that there was no support for Lévy flights. 
Later, when they discovered that some of the 
albatrosses also had location trackers fitted 
to them, the BAS team proved that the birds 


weren't moving during the alleged long flights. 
“IT was disappointed,” says Viswanathan, “but 
also curious, surprised and perplexed.” 

The Lévy flight notion took another blow 
last October, when the Boston and Cambridge 
groups collaborated to publish a comprehen- 
sive reanalysis of the original albatross data, 
including an analysis of a new data set anda 
reconsideration of earlier studies of deer and 
bumblebees’. They found that the deer and 
bumblebee data were also ambiguous — the 
deer data, for example, actually reflected time 
spent cropping and processing food at a par- 
ticular feeding site, rather than 
time spent moving between 
sites. Using improved statisti- 
cal techniques, the teams found 
that none of the data offered 
strong support for the Lévy 
flight pattern. The results, they 
say, ‘question the strength of the 
empirical evidence for biologi- 
cal Lévy flights.” 

It looked like a simple tale 
of problematic data corrected. But later last 
year, Sims and his colleagues presented strong 
evidence for Lévy-like patterns in the forag- 
ing of numerous marine predators, including 
sharks, turtles and penguins®. They used what 
all researchers agree are more sophisticated 
statistical methods, and much larger data sets. 
Sims and others now suggest that the data 
really do point to Lévy flights for a variety of 
animals, including humans. 

Not everyone yet agrees with this position. 
But they do agree that the episode illustrates 
the difficulties inherent in identifying statisti- 
cal patterns with limited data. The difference 
between a Lévy flight and a more familiar form 
of random walk, brownian motion, is the distri- 
bution of steps of different lengths. In brownian 


Dry of foot, but not flying. 
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“It was wrong, yet 
it turned out to be 
fruitful because it 


led to other ideas 
that we now think 
are correct.” 

— Eugene Stanley 


motion, as seen in the jittering of a pollen grain 
buffeted on all sides by invisible molecules, the 
distribution of distances follows a bell-shaped 
curve, so the size of the next step is at least 
crudely predictable — it is never 10 or 100 times 
bigger than the average, for example. 


Doing the Lévy walk 
A Lévy flight is a similar sort of random walk 
— but the distribution of distances is differ- 
ent. For example, the probability of large steps 
of size D might fall off in proportion to d”, 
with y being a number somewhere between 
1 and 3. This distribution, in 
what is known as a power law, 
gives more frequent long steps 
than a bell curve, and produces 
a pattern characterized by lots of 
smaller movements broken epi- 
sodically by long excursions. 
Diagnosing a true Lévy flight 
means showing that the power- 
law distribution holds. There is 
a simple statistical approach to 
this. First ‘bin the data’: that is, count up the 
events that fall within each small range of dis- 
tances to get a measure of the way the prob- 
ability of differing distances is distributed. Ifa 
power law holds, the relationship between the 
logarithm of this probability distribution and 
the logarithm of the distance will be linear. 
Hence, if the log of the first is charted against 
the log of the second, you'll get a straight line. 
As Edwards points out, however, this tech- 
nique can lead to trouble. “It’s well known that 
log-log axes tend to make relationships look 
straight” The problem is at its worst when data 
are in short supply. A more rigorous approach, 
he says, is to decide mathematically which of 
two possible distributions, say a power law or 
an exponential, the data fit better. But such 
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Mobile phone records reveal peoples’ movements. 


determinations need a lot of data. 

Sims agrees. Inspired by the original alba- 
tross paper, he and his colleagues used satellite- 
linked tags to gather data on plankton-feeding 
basking sharks. They found horizontal tracks 
reminiscent of Lévy-like movements, but never 
obtained enough data to permit a sound statis- 
tical analysis. “A lack of data,” he says, “means 
you can fail to detect the pattern even if it’s 
there, or detect an apparently similar pattern 
even if it is not” 

Two years ago, Sims hit on the idea to look at 
sharks’ vertical movements instead. These were 
recorded at 1-minute intervals for months on 
end, providing more than 400,000 data points 
for analysis. Using statistical methods developed 
in part by Mark Newman of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, and similar to those used 
by Edwards and his team, they found a strong 
signal of Lévy behaviour. Sims then organized a 
collaboration of 18 researchers from four coun- 
tries to gather and test similar data for other 
marine predators, finding the Lévy pattern for 
tuna, cod, leatherback turtles and penguins’. 

Sims says that his paper “represents some of 
the strongest evidence for Lévy-like behaviour 
in wild predators”. “The debate has shifted? says 
Frederic Bartumeus of Princeton University in 
New Jersey, who in 2003 found Lévy patterns 
in the movements of plankton. “The question 
now isnt whether animals perform Lévy walks, 
but when they do — and why.” 

Although welcoming the use of larger data 
sets, Edwards, now at the Pacific Biological Sta- 
tion in Nanaimo, British Columbia, Canada, 
doesn't think that these studies end the debate. 
He says that some scientists have started to 
use the somewhat softer phrase ‘Lévy-like’ to 
describe their results, which may make their 
claims more defensible, but also introduces 
some vagueness into the discussion. “How ‘non- 
Lévy-like do the data have to be for them not to 
be considered ‘Lévy-like’ any more?” he says. 

The matter is not mere pedantry: getting 
the pattern right should help researchers 
to answer meaningful biological questions 
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— which organisms, if 
any, forage optimally, 
and why. Yet for Sims, 
the qualifier ‘like’ is not 
without its uses. It could 
be useful in probing the 
complex, interacting fac- 
tors that affect movement 
patterns. “Animals often 
undertake other behaviours 
interspersed with searching, 
such as social interactions or 
predator avoidance,” he says, 
which may weaken the Lévy signal. 


Man in the mirror 

However the debate plays out, analyses of data 
from one particular animal, humans, are likely 
to be increasingly important. Over the past dec- 
ade, technology has transformed researchers 
ability to gather quantitative data on human 
activities, ranging from patterns of e-mail use 
to consumers’ buying habits. People happily 
carry radio trackers and tags around in the form 
of mobile phones. “We finally have objective 
measurements of what people do,’ says Albert- 
Laszl6 Barabasi, a researcher studying human 
dynamics in this way at the Center for Com- 
plex Network Research, based at Northeastern 
University in Boston. “Our observations don't 
influence them? 

This work can be viewed, perhaps, as the 
beginnings of a natural ecol- 
ogy of human behaviour, for 
which understanding patterns 
of physical movement — the 
crude equivalent of animal for- 
aging — would offer an obvious 
first goal. Two years ago, phys- 
icist Dirk Brockmann of the 
Max Planck Institute in Gottin- 
gen, Germany, took an indirect 
stab at the issue using the website www.wheres- 
george.com, which facilitates the tracking of 
dollar notes moving through the United States. 
People can go to the site and enter the date, 
their location and the serial numbers of dollar 
bills in their possession. As the bills move, the 
site shows their changing locations. 

Almost 60% of bills starting in New York City 
were reported 2 weeks later still within 10 kilo- 
metres of their starting point. But another 7% 
had jumped to distances beyond 800 kilome- 
tres. If this seems similar to the Lévy pattern, it 
is. The researchers found that the distribution 
of distances travelled over a short time follows a 
power law with a y equal to about 1.6 (ref. 7). 

These data don't directly say anything about 
the human movements that transport dol- 
lar bills. But a team led by Barabasi has now 
gone one step further, using anonymized 
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mobile-phone data to track the movements 
of more than 100,000 people over a 6-month 
period. The statistics, they found, again show 
the Lévy pattern, although with some additional 
complexity’. 

The team found, overall, that the distribu- 
tion of the distance moved between two sub- 
sequent phone calls follows a power law with 
an exponential cut-off. The best way to explain 
this pattern, the researchers argue, is through a 
combination of two effects — first, a real ten- 
dency for individuals to move in a Lévy-like 
pattern, with many short movements and less 
frequent long excursions, but also a difference 
between people in the overall scale on which 
they move, with some people being inher- 
ently longer travellers than others. When the 
researchers normalized the measurements so 
that the person-to-person scale factor no longer 
played a part, the data for all the participants fell 
onto a single curve. “There are a lot of details 
that make us different,” says Barabasi, “but 
behind it all there's a universal pattern” 

And what of the albatrosses? Are they an odd- 
ity — an error that nevertheless served as the 
basis for insights into truth? Perhaps. “I think of 
it like the Bohr model of the atom,” says Eugene 
Stanley, a physicist from Boston University who 
was one of the original authors. “It was wrong, 
yet it turned out to be fruitful. The remarkable 
fact is that flawed data led to a fascinating idea: a 
general law governing animal movement.” 

Or perhaps albatrosses do 
roam the high seas in the way 
that Lévy might have antici- 
pated, and we will know that in 
time with better data and anal- 
yses. As Viswanathan points 
out, he and his colleagues’ 1999 
paper showing the theoretical 
optimality of Lévy-style forag- 
ing provides a good a priori 

reason to expect that some animals, and quite 
possibly albatrosses, might exploit this trick. 

“Given the power of natural selection,’ says 
Viswanathan, “it seems unlikely to me that 
Lévy walks wouldn't exist somewhere in ani- 
mal biology. It would be as strange as if vision 
had never evolved.” 

Mark Buchanan is author of The Social Atom. 
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The Cambrian smorgasbord 


t began, appropriately enough for research 

into food webs, over lunch. And appropriately 

for ambitious and interdisciplinary research, 

that lunch in 2001 was at the Santa Fe Insti- 
tute in New Mexico, an organization famous for 
bringing together creative assemblages of scien- 
tists from different fields. Jennifer Dunne, an 
ecologist at the institute, had been giving a talk 
about untangling food webs — the networks of 
who eats who within an ecosystem — by using 
sophisticated new models. In the audience, and 
now at her lunch table, was Douglas Erwin, a 
palaeobiologist based at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington DC. Erwin is, among other 
things, the curator of the institution’s Burgess 
Shale collection, which despite being more than 
500 million years old is one of the best-preserved 
fossil assemblages in the world. 

“We immediately began to brainstorm about 
whether network analyses could be done with 
ancient communities,” says Dunne. In the 
past, researchers have assumed that fossil data 
were not good enough to construct food webs 
that would be accurate and useful down to the 
species level; but Dunne’s approach, the two 
thought, might change that. “We werent sure 
how the palaeontology community would per- 
ceive it, Erwin says. “But we were all pretty 
excited by the idea.” They hoped that it would 
not merely provide a new look at an ancient 
community, but that ancient ecologies might 
cast new light on modern ones, too. Ecologists 
have shown that modern food webs follow 
certain rules, such as the distribution of links 
increasing proportionally with the number of 
species, or with diversity. But are there univer- 
sal laws, or are these rules merely a reflection of 
the world as it happens to be at the moment? 


Seeking universals 
Ecosystems on other planets would be a great 
help in sorting out the necessary from the con- 
tingent, but remain stubbornly undiscovered. 
Mimicry in the lab can’t capture the necessary 
subtlety. Food webs from the fossil record 
might thus be the closest to something com- 
pletely different that contemporary researchers 
can ever hope to get their hands on. And the 
Burgess Shale fauna from British Columbia, 
Canada, were the obvious choice. Another 
lagerstdtte (‘resting place’ — the term for a 
site of exceptional preservation), the early 
Cambrian Chengjiang in southern China, was 
chosen to serve as a comparison. “One major 
plus of the Cambrian data is that there is 
excellent soft-body preservation across taxa,” 
says Dunne. “Most fossil assemblages don’t 
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have that.” Another plus is that the Cambrian 
is the period in which predators and prey are 
first unequivocably present in the fossil record; 
it’s hard to see how there could be interesting 
food webs any earlier. 

In the years after that original lunch, Dunne 
and Erwin mined existing databases and com- 
piled, reviewed and revised the two Cambrian 
food webs. “Our first surprise was that we could 
put these data together,” says Dunne. With the 
food webs ready, the team then analysed them 
according to the ‘niche model first promulgated 
by Richard Williams and Neo Martinez’. 

In the niche model, each predator is con- 
strained to eating from one ‘dimension, and is 
expected to eat everything in that dimension. 
So ifa dolphin eats tuna and sardines, it is pre- 
sumed to eat everything between the two on 
that dimension. In practice, such a dimension 
maps closely to body size, but that’s not howit is 
defined; it is a statistical creation that represents 
many traits, of which body size simply happens 
to be a significant one in most systems. 


Same old same old 

Just three of the 17 properties of the Burgess 
Shale web that they measured fell outside the 
predictions of the niche model. “Most palaeo- 
biologists would assume that these half-billion- 
year-old food webs should look really different 
from modern food webs,’ says Dunne. “But it 
looks like in most ways, at least that we charac- 
terize, the organization looks really similar.” 

Dunne feels that the overall success suggests 
that the niche model is capturing something 
fundamental: the energetics of the system. Food 
webs are resource distribution networks, and 
body size or foraging strategies are limited by 
the energy expended hunting food and the value 
derived from eating it. “The patterns that we see 
may reflect not evolutionary history, but the fun- 
damental physics of the system,’ says Dunne. 

“The fact that the patterns seem to be robust 
and they stand up quite well is very impressive,’ 
says Richard Bambach, a palaeoecologist at the 
Smithsonian. 

The clearest difference between then and 
now is that both Cambrian webs havea higher 
variability in the number of links per species, 
something that seems to reflect the higher pro- 
portion of predators found in Cambrian fossil 
assemblages across the world. What this might 
mean is unclear. Dunne says she thinks there 
may have been more predators than would be 
expected today because natural selection hadn't 
yet weeded out a category of ‘hyper-vulnerable’ 
species that modern webs do not have. Con- 
versely, Bambach speculates that the oddities 
of structure might reflect predators that simply 
weren't yet very good, with the best of them not 
good enough to outcompete the rest. 
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More webs might clarify things. “It would 
be interesting to do this throughout the fossil 
record,’ says Bambach. He has mapped changes 
in animal life strategies, such as the proportion 
of motile and non-motile organisms’, over 
geological time and his research suggests that 
only great extinction events — of which there 
have been a handful since the Cambrian — are 
strong enough to break down ecosystems to 
the point where they reassemble along differ- 
ent lines. That idea may now be testable. 

“The general conclusion that basic food-web 
topology of benthic-dominated marine com- 
munities might have been established by the 
early Cambrian seems to be well 
supported,’ agrees Peter Roop- 
narine, a palaeobiologist at the 
California Academy of Sciences in 
San Francisco who has made less 
well-resolved ecological models 
of fossil assemblages. But he is 
not convinced that the apparent 
similarities between the ancient 
and modern ecosystems reflect 
absolute constraints such as those 
of energy flow. “There could alter- 
natively be fundamental pathways 
of web assembly that are favoured 
over others, either by selection at 
the species level, or selection at the 
food-web level itself” Roopnarine 
says that his reconstructions hint 
at long-term community-level selection based 
on species dietary ranges’. 

But not all palaeobiologists think the new 
research has much to offer. Nick Butterfield of 
the University of Cambridge, UK, is uncon- 
vinced by the Cambrian webs. The Lobopo- 
dian sponge-feeder Aysheaia pedunculata, for 
example, was a centipede-shaped organism a 
few centimetres long that resembled today’s 
velvet worms. “Nine specimens of Aysheaia 
are known to be associated with sponges in the 
Burgess Shale so the authors say all Lobopo- 
dia eat all possible sponges,’ says Butterfield. 
“That assumption alone gives them more than 
30 connections.” The evidence simply doesn't 
go that far, he says. 

To get a grip on such problems, Dunne and 
her colleagues give each link a certainty value. If 
fossilized gut contents revealed what the organ- 
ism had been eating, the link was described as 
‘certain’ — but only 5% oflinks, at best, meet that 
standard. When physical association and mor- 
phology indicated a likely interaction, the link 
was ‘probable’; these links comprised roughly a 
quarter or a half of the total for the Chengjiang 
and Burgess webs, respectively. When the evi- 
dence was mainly morphological and from what 
their presumed modern-day relatives do, a link 
was ‘possible’ as in the case of Aysheaia. 
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“Our first 
surprise was that 
we could put these 
data together.” 
— Jennifer Dunne 


The team estimated their model's sensitivity 
by removing links, sometimes doing so at 
random and sometimes according to their 
likelihood. “In most cases, the results were 
robust even to the point of pulling out most of 
the uncertain links,” says Dunne. Roopnarine 
agrees that the technique looks good: “I think 
it will be adopted broadly as a measure of vari- 
ance in web reconstruction.” 

Another method of taking uncertain links 
into account was working with ‘trophic spe- 
cies’ rather than true species. A trophic spe- 
cies is defined as a set of organisms that all eat 
the same thing, and will typically consist ofa 
number of true species. Aysheaia 
and its apparently close relative 
Hallucigenia thus collapse into 
a single trophic species because 
they both are thought to have fed 
on sponges, and were in turn fed 
on by the same predators. Group- 
ing species sacrifices resolution, 
but can clarify the core functional 
feeding relationships in a web. 

To Butterfield, though, this 
is folly compounded on folly. 
“There is no direct evidence that 
Aysheaia ate sponges; and to assert 
this and then expand it to include 
all Lobopodia and all sponges 
over a period of 10 or 20 million 
years is laughably absurd,’ he says. 
Butterfield suspects that the webs’ aptness to 
niche analysis comes from a circularity in the 
argument. “This claim that all big things eat all 
little things instantaneously builds the ecosys- 
tem,” he says. “They have built the conclusion 
into their analysis by their assumptions of whos 
eating who. And that’s what we want to know” 

Dunne counters by saying that the niche 
model does not simply assume that big things 
eat little things; the statistical ‘dimension in the 
niche is not reducible to a physical dimension. 
“Insects feed on trees; carnivorous pack ani- 
mals feed on herbivores that are bigger than 
them; and parasites feed on much bigger hosts.” 
Would the researchers have identified differ- 
ent trophic relationships if they had been scuba 
diving in the seas over what would one day be 
Canada 505 million years ago? “Absolutely,” 
says Erwin. “But would there be enough dif- 
ference between that and the web we have now 
to make a difference? Probably not?” a 
Arran Frood is a UK-based science writer. 
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Evolutionary theory: 
it's on the school 
syllabus in Mexico 


SIR — As Andrew Moore writes 
in his Commentary ‘Science 
teaching must evolve’ (Nature 
453, 31-32; 2008), online 
resources may help to improve 
the teaching of evolutionary 
theory in European secondary 
schools. A broader comparison 
with other countries is warranted. 

In Mexico, there is no 
creationist movement and 
the teaching of evolution is 
encouraged. The Universidad 
Nacional Autonoma de México 
has developed high-school 
programmes based around 
sequence comparison and 
phylogenetic reconstruction 
techniques, as well as the origin 
of life, early cell evolution and 
evo-devo issues. There are 
good reasons for this. First, as 
every practising scientist knows, 
understanding evolutionary 
processes is enriched by an 
eclectic attitude towards 
traditional palaeontology and 
comparative anatomy. Second, 
an evolutionary perspective is 
valuable as a teaching tool that 
provides a unifying framework 
for bringing together apparently 
disparate fields from the life 
sciences. 

It is difficult to accept Moore's 
implication that the origin of life 
has no place in the evolution 
syllabus. If not there, where? 
There are risks in leaving this 
issue unattended, as shown by 
the infamous 2004 statement by 
Dover High School in Pennsylvania 
that “Intelligent Design is an 
explanation of the origin of life 
that differs from Darwin's view... 
The school leaves the discussion 
of Origins of Life to individual 
students and their families.” 

Equally disturbing is Moore's 
questioning of the scientific 
maturity of origin-of-life studies, 
which he describes as “far from 
sound evolutionary theory”. How 
life appeared is not known, but 
a better understanding of the 
prebiotic environment and the 


recognition of the RNA world 

as an early evolutionary stage 
have provided important insights. 
As molecular phylogeny cannot 
be extended to an evolutionary 
period before the emergence 

of ribosome-mediated protein 
biosynthesis, it cannot provide 
direct information about the first 
living systems. 

The inclusion of evolutionary 
theory in school curricula should 
teach students how to find the 
right answers and how to pose the 
proper questions. 

Antonio Lazcano, Arturo Becerra 
Facultad de Ciencias, UNAM, Ap. 
Postal 70-407, Cd. Universitaria, 
04510 Mexico, D.F., México 

Juli Pereté Institut Cavanilles de 
Biodiversitat i Biologia Evolutiva, 
Universitat de Valéncia, Ap. Postal 
22085, E-46071, Valéncia, Spain 


Evolutionary theory: 
don't skimp on 
teaching its history 


SIR — In his Commentary ‘Science 
teaching must evolve’ (Nature 453, 
31-32; 2008), Andrew Moore 
criticizes the absence of the past 
four decades’ efforts in gene- 
sequencing technology and 
bioinformatics from European 
secondary-school curricula. He 
notes that “phylogeny based on 
similarity of form is fundamentally 
unsound because of the adaptation 
and convergent evolution 
witnessed in nature”. There is 


self-evident truth in this, but 
molecular phylogenetics is also 
based on similarity of form, albeit 
DNA’s. Many of the computer 
programs used to seek out 
molecular relationships among 
organisms are used to determine 
morphological relationships — 
thereby revealing those many 
instances of convergence. 

Data are data, whether they be 
molecular or morphological. If 
students are short-changed when 
it comes to the teaching of 
evolution, it is in its history, which 
is highly relevant today. 

David M. Williams Department of 
Botany, the Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell Road, London SW7 5BD, UK 
Malte C. Ebach International Institute 
for Species Exploration, School of Life 
Sciences, Arizona State University, PO 
Box 874501, Tempe, Arizona 85287- 
4501, USA 


Learning to navigate 
the geography of 
citation indexes 


SIR — In his Correspondence 

‘Hall and Keynes join Arbor in the 
citation indexes’ (Nature 452, 282; 
2008), Daniel Postellon describes 
the distinguished careers of Milton 
Keynes, Walton Hall and Ann 
Arbor. In the last case, | note that 
Professor Arbor has an h-index of 1 
from the Web of Science database 
provided by Thomson Scientific's 
ISI Web of Knowledge. This is 
based on her five citations for the 
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year 2007: two articles, two letters 
and one abstract. 

An author search in the Web 
of Science reveals that Chevy 
Chase (not to be confused with 
Chevy Chase, Maryland) has 
co-authored a letter with Howard 
Kaplan (H. Kaplan Am. Sci. 96, 

3; 2008). My own institution, 
Wilfrid Laurier University, is also 
an author (S. Cadell et al. J. Palliat. 
Care 23, 273-279; 2007). 

Irrespective of how these 
errors are created, the rising 
use of systems in which citation 
information moves directly 
from the search of a database or 
citation index to a bibliographic 
management system, and then 
into a reference list, means that 
inexperienced students and 
researchers who are not savvy 
enough to detect these errors will 
propagate them further. 

Vigilance is required by all users 
of citation indexes and databases. 
Debbie Chaves Wilfrid Laurier 
University, 75 University Avenue West, 
Waterloo, Ontario N2L 3C5, Canada 


Vaccine failure is 
not a ‘crisis’ for 
HIV research 


SIR — In your Editorial ‘Broken 
promises’ (Nature 452, 503; 
2008), you say: “Decisions to 
move Merck's vaccine candidate 
and a previous failed candidate 
into clinical trials were based 
only partly on science.” | would 
like to clarify the position on the 
Merck vaccine trial, as there is no 
evidence to support this assertion. 

The scientific consensus was 
that the phase IIb efficacy trial 
of this vaccine candidate was 
justified. Inducing CD8 T-cell 
responses in the majority of 
vaccine recipients by strategies 
other than live attenuated 
vaccines has proved extremely 
difficult, and the adenovirus 
serotype-5 platform was the first 
to overcome the problem. 

The trial was designed to be 
smaller than a traditional phase III 
and included an interim analysis 
after the first 30 infections to 
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ensure participant safety. It was 
this analysis by the Data Safety 
Monitoring Board that sparked 
the concern about safety with 
the adenovirus vector. The trial 
has certainly raised questions 
about whether the induction of 
HIV-specific T-cell responses is a 
viable vaccine strategy, but these 
questions are best addressed by 
analysing the data. 

Particularly important are 
questions regarding the effect 
of the quality, quantity and 
specificity of the vaccine-induced 
CD8 T-cell response on post- 
infection viral load control. These 
questions could not be addressed 
without a vaccine approach that 
actually induced CD8 T-cell 
responses in most recipients. 

The Merck vaccine was the 
first such candidate, so itis a 
misleading exaggeration to claim 
that its failure is a “crisis” for HIV 
vaccine research. A journal with 
Nature's long history is well placed 
to know how likely first-time 
successes are in science. 

In my view, your Editorial 
risks reinforcing the unrealistic 
expectations of science that you 
erroneously imply were promoted 
by the HIV-vaccine researchers 
involved in the Merck trial. 
Richard Jefferys Michael Palm Basic 
Science, Vaccines & Prevention 
Project, Treatment Action Group, 
611 Broadway, Suite 308, New York, 
New York 100012, USA 


Fixing hiring practices 
means asking the 
right question 


SIR — Whenever Spain's research 
or academic life is analysed (see, 
for example, Nature 451, 1029; 
2008), acomment invariably 
follows on hiring practices and 
regulations (Nature 453, 26-27; 
2008). This obsessive repetition 
points to a deep problem in that 
country, but these issues are 
shared by many other nations and 
so deserve international attention. 
The question that is usually 
asked or answered concerns ‘how’: 
how should the academic system 
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be regulated to avoid widespread 
poor practices in hiring? As an 
academic, | would start by asking 
‘why’: why is it that the hiring 
decisions of academics in some 
countries cannot be trusted and 
apparently need to be enforced by 
tight regulations, whereas this is 
not the case in other countries? 
Remedies don’t work well 
without a good diagnostic. 
Emilio Artacho Department of 
Earth Sciences, University of 
Cambridge, Downing Street, 
Cambridge CB2 3EQ, UK 


Germline modification 
carries risk of major 
social harm 


SIR — Your Editorial ‘New sources 
of sex cells’ (Nature 452, 913; 
2008), on the potential use of 
pluripotent stem-cell-derived 
gametes (PSCDGs) for germline 
genetic modification and 
enhancement, suggests that the 
prospect of stem-cell-derived 
gametes could trigger renewed 
calls for regulating human 
biotechnologies. In those 
discussions we must, as you warn, 
be wary of impeding basic 
research. But we must be equally 
willing to draw lines proscribing 
socially pernicious applications. 

Germline (that is, inheritable) 
modification is the most socially 
consequential and ethically 
dubious application of human 
biotechnology; its implications 
have been explored from a wide 
range of perspectives. Most of 
these discussions have focused on 
the social meaning and 
repercussions of genetic 
manipulation of the human 
species, not on the moral status of 
human embryos. One can strongly 
support human-embryo research 
and still oppose germline 
modification. Conversely, some 
opponents of abortion rights 
support germline modification, so 
long as no embryos are destroyed 
in the process. 

Although there may be scientific 
and therapeutic benefits from 
research on PSCDGs, the case for 


any such benefits from using these 
cells for human germline 
modification is weak, whereas the 
likelihood of substantial harm is 
great. One consequence could be 
inequalities between those who 
can afford genetic enhancements 
and the majority who cannot. 
Human-germline modification 
could lead to the emergence of 
‘genetic castes’, creating vast social 
rifts, with horrific consequences. 
Such considerations have already 
prompted many countries — 
including most of Europe, Canada, 
Japan, South Africa and Brazil — to 
prohibit germline modification. 
Marcy Darnovsky Center for Genetics 
and Society, 436 14th Street, Suite 700, 
Oakland, California 94612, USA 


Global database is 
needed to support 
adaptation science 


SIR — Cynthia Rosenzweig and 
colleagues have taken a critical 
step towards a global synthesis of 
biological and physical impacts 
attributable to climate change 
(Nature 453, 353-357; 2008). 
They have expanded the database 
used in the recent Fourth 
Assessment from the 
Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC). We feel 
there are still many more studies 
that could be compiled to improve 
geographical and ecosystem 
imbalances and to provide a more 
comprehensive overview. Given 
the resources and effort required 
to identify these, it is beyond the 
scope of a limited number of 
individuals. 

Climate-change impacts are 
being reported in a burgeoning 
literature from every ocean 
and continent. It is now time to 
shift the emphasis from proving 
climate impacts to providing key 
support for adaptation science. 
This requires a publicly accessible 
global database to collate 
research into climate-change 
impacts research and to allow 
the scientific community and the 
IPCC to focus additional efforts 
on attribution and adaptation. 
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Global cooperation and sharing 
model outputs have led to 
breakthroughs in understanding 
the climate system, as illustrated 
by the scientific community's 
assembling of the physical- 
science basis (IPCC working 
group |). We suggest the impacts 
community (working group II) 
should follow a similar path. 

Just as the IPCC endorsed the 
Program for Climate Model 
Diagnosis and Intercomparison 
data repository for model 
projections, so could it endorse an 
impacts repository, with 
researchers able continuously to 
upload research results that can 
then be quality-assured by a 
verification panel. The panel could 
be selected on the basis of 
expertise across a range of 
disciplines, and the repository 
website hosted by an international 
body, such as the International 
Geosphere-Biosphere Programme. 
Similar global initiatives underline 
the value of such an approach. 
These include the Ocean 
Biogeographic Information System 
(set up by the Census of Marine 
Life) and GenBank (National 
Center for Biotechnology). 

This approach would allow 
greater efficiency, transparency 
and completeness in the 
compilation process, facilitate 
rapid identification of knowledge 
gaps and allow broader, expert- 
driven quality control of the 
interpretation of biological, 
aquatic and terrestrial data. This 
pathway to transparency and 
rigorous global synthesis is critical 
for a potential Fifth Assessment 
Report and for a world relying on 
scientific guidance. 

Elvira S. Poloczanska, Alistair 

J. Hobday Climate Adaptations 
Flagship, Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organisation 
(CSIRO), Marine and Atmospheric 
Research, GPO Box 1538, Hobart, 
Tasmania 7001, Australia 

Anthony J. Richardson Climate 
Adaptations Flagship, CSIRO, Marine 
and Atmospheric Research, PO Box 120, 
Cleveland, Queensland 4163, Australia 
and University of Queensland, 
Department of Mathematics, St Lucia, 
Queensland 4072, Australia 
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Command and control 


A biography of botanist Joseph Dalton Hooker illustrates how science switched in the nineteenth century 
from being a hobby of aristocrats to a profession paid for by governments. 


Imperial Nature: Joseph Hooker and the 
Practices of Victorian Science 

by Jim Endersby 

University of Chicago Press: 2008. 400 pp. 
$35, £18 


As we approach next year’s frenzy of celebra- 
tions for Charles Darwin's bicentenary and 
the 150th anniversary of his publication On 
the Origin of Species, it is important to remem- 
ber other naturalists who worked in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Imperial Nature chronicles 
Joseph Dalton Hooker, who transformed a 
royal pleasure park into the scientific institu- 
tion now called the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew in London. 

Science, particularly natural history, 
switched at this time from an activity practised 
by aristocrats to one paid for by governments. 
Jim Endersby provides a refreshing record 
of how scientists worked during this transi- 
tion, rather than an analysis of the theories 
they generated. His contention, with which I 
agree, is that the practice of science provides 
the context necessary for understanding how 
theories advanced; without this background, 
scientific progress looks too simple, and leaps 
seem extraordinary. 

Hooker was a close friend of Darwin. At the 
Linnean Society of London, he helped to engi- 
neer the joint reading of Darwin's abstract of 
On the Origin of Species alongside Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace's paper on natural selection,which 
Wallace had sent from the field in southeast 
Asia. Like Darwin, Hooker is usually por- 
trayed as a whiskered gentleman of the estab- 
lishment. Unlike the independently wealthy 
evolutionist, Hooker had to earn his living 
from science. Endersby describes Hooker’s 
desire to join the scientific élite and practise 
‘philosophical’ rather than ‘paid’ science. 
Returning from an expedition to Antarctica 
on the ship Erebus, Hooker wrote to his father: 
“My hope and most earnest wish is to be able 
to on my return home devote my time solely 
to botany.” 

Hooker epitomizes the advent of the profes- 
sional scientist, but he was at pains to give the 
impression that he worked purely for the love of 
science, not for pay. Perhaps the relatively low 
salaries in some modern fields are a legacy of 
the ambivalent attitude of Victorian scientists 
such as Hooker towards remuneration. 

Hooker managed Kew Gardens, which was 


Joseph Hooker (right) and Charles Lyell (standing) discussed evolutionary theory with Darwin (left). 


government funded and part of the UK civil 
service, as a private fiefdom. In the early 1870s, 
this style caused a stand-off between Hooker 
and Acton Smee Ayrton, essentially head of 
the civil service in prime minister William 
Gladstone's government. Ayrton attempted 
to impose civil-service hiring and procure- 
ment rules at Kew, but Hooker fought against 
it. Hooker’s friends defended him in letters 
published in Nature, describing him as a self- 
less man working for the greater good, who 
was owed a living by the nation. 

Hooker backed down and was forced to 
apologize to Ayrton for insinuating he was 
a liar. Gladstone commented on Hooker's 
behaviour, observing that “scientific men... 
have a great susceptibility” and are “not 
accustomed to enter in our sturdy conflicts”. 
A scientist giving evidence to parliaments 
today might agree. 

In trying to join the scientific élite, Hooker 
had the additional burden of being a bota- 
nist. Botany and natural history were then 
low-status disciplines, below the physical 
sciences, chemistry and geology, but above 
medicine. Botany was not taken seriously 
because it was accessible to anyone, including 
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women, and was not considered intellectu- 
ally demanding. It was also associated with 
gardening and horticulture. Hooker real- 
ized that to make his name, he must invent a 
‘philosophical botany; a science of plants that 
laid out general rules rather than describing 
details. But he needed more data than one 
man could generate — he needed an army 
of collectors. 

Hooker’s relationships with these collec- 
tors are the most fascinating part of Enders- 
by’s book. As a young man, Hooker collected 
plants in Antarctica and India, and some of 
the men he met on his travels remained cor- 
respondents and collectors for Kew through- 
out his career. Hooker rarely paid for material 
sent to Kew but operated a barter system. He 
exchanged books and equipment for plants 
from New Zealand and Australia, ensuring 
that the collection of dried plants at Kew 
became global. Collectors, however, occa- 
sionally showed independence. Hooker rep- 
rimanded those who dared to describe new 
plant species from their area — species could 
be described only at Kew, after comparison 
with its collections. That this was accepted 
seems extraordinary, but the collectors 
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needed Hooker and his 
gifts: they earned status 
by being involved in the 
new science. 

Hooker had a strong 
vested interest in being 
the sole person to 
define a species. Like 
Darwin, he deplored 
‘species-mongers, today 
known as splitters, who 
described variants as 
species in their own 


Hooker's drawing of a red alga, Delesseria. 
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coordinates. Today we 
do the reverse using 
georeferencing. 
According to historic 
accounts, Hooker was a 
reluctant convert to the 
theory of evolution by 
natural selection. End- 
ersby shows that the 
story was more complex. 
Hooker supported Dar- 
win but did not think 
that evolutionary theory 


right. Hooker's theories 

of plant distribution depended on a broad 
species concept, so it was important that he 
maintained control of the definitions. He 
also defined localities. Collectors of the time 
recorded broad regions of sample origin, 
such as southern India, rather than specific 


affected botany in prac- 
tice, noting that the evolutionist must “employ 
the methods and follow the same principles 
that guide the believer in their being actual 
creations”. This view sounds familiar to any- 
one who was involved in the pattern-cladistics 
furore of the 1980s, when a set of systematists 


were accused of being ‘anti-evolution. Evo- 
lution by natural selection remains the most 
robust explanation for the generation of bio- 
logical diversity. Study of what that diversity 
entails can be theory-free, as Hooker con- 
tended, but studying diversity in the light of 
evolution is more satisfying. 

It is surprising how familiar the debates of 
nineteenth-century science sound today. By 
concentrating on practice, Imperial Nature 
reminds us that although theories are impor- 
tant, the evidence on which they are based 
comes from many sources and through many 
cultures. One hopes that Hooker’s attempt at 
central control could never happen today, 
with our vibrant, diverse and more equitable 
communities. a 
Sandra Knapp is a plant taxonomist in the 
Department of Botany, The Natural History 
Museum, Cromwell Road, London SW7 5BD, UK. 


Staving off the global food crisis 


The End of Food 

by Paul Roberts 

Houghton Mifflin/Bloomsbury: 2008. 
416 pp. $26/£12.99 


Sometimes an author gets lucky, or is truly 
prescient. He can work for years researching 
a complex and obscure topic, only to see it hit 
the headlines just as his book is published. 
Suddenly, the topic is hot. 

Food is hot. If high supermarket prices 
have not grabbed the average 
citizens attention, the world food 
crisis surely has. With food riots 
from Haiti to Egypt and panic- 
buying of rice in Hong Kong and 
Vietnam, food scarcity is the 
topic of the day. Following on 
from his earlier best-selling book 
The End of Oil, Paul Roberts’s The 
End of Food taps into these timely 
concerns. 

Food crises tend to recur in 
history. The most severe in recent 
times was the world food crisis 
of 1973-75. Even the Old Testa- 
ment of the Bible talks of years of 
glut and famine, and the role of 
good governance in smoothing 
out supply. 

Are our worries about food 
different this time? Perhaps in 
the future we will see constantly 
high prices, the re-establishment 
of food scarcity in the developed 
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world after decades of surplus, and widespread 
hunger. Or perhaps a technological solution 
will lessen the tension between a growing 
human population and the natural resources 
that feed it. Will there be a continuation of 
the trends that Roberts documents so well, of 
perpetually lower prices, greater reliance on 
world trade to source the cheapest commodi- 
ties, the spread of meat-intensive diets with 
increasing affluence, and more land used to 
grow corn for ethanol to fuel our cars? 


Supporters of the Gabriela political party protest against rising food prices 
near president Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo's palace in the Philippines in April. 
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Roberts’s answers are clear. The global 
food system, as it is currently structured and 
driven, is heading for a cataclysm. Roberts 
offers a sobering scenario of a ‘meltdown: 
“We are already growing fatter (and hun- 
grier), depleting more soil organic matter, 
drawing down more water tables, using more 
fertilizers and pesticides, losing more acres 
of forests and farmland.” Consequently, he 
warns, “There is no longer the possibility of 
discrete failure; a collapse of one part of the 
system will have extraordinary ramifications 
for everyone else.” 

The End of Food makes the case that sys- 
tem-wide collapse is inevitable. 
Roberts starts by recognizing that 
economic forces drive the world 
food system, although our basic 
biological needs for nutrition have 
not changed since we evolved. This 
tension between food as an eco- 
nomic commodity — produced, 
processed, even speculated on as 
ifit were copper or steel — and as a 
biological necessity is not new. But 
Roberts argues that globalization 
of our food supply and the west- 
ernization of dietary demand have 
driven the entire system irrevoca- 
bly out of balance. 

The result is a list of woes. 
The industrialization of the food 
industry creates a need for sources 
of cheap inputs and continual 
supply of new products. The retail 
revolution has led to a tendency 
to offer ‘supersize’ portions to 
push up demand. Obesity is the 
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consequence of these two transformations of 
the food system. Global trade is able to supply 
progressively cheaper food, at high cost to 
humans and the environment, yet there is a 
paradox of plenty amidst widespread hunger. 
Food-borne diseases resulting from modern 
farming techniques for livestock have also 
sharply raised the probability of an uncon- 
trollable pandemic. 

Roberts is not hopeful of a solution to these 
problems because of the economic forces 
that dominate. He avoids conspiracy theo- 
ries, but distrusts the coordination between 
the producers and consumers that is central 
to the capitalist system. He is not alone. To 
paraphrase British prime minister Winston 
Churchill on democracy, capitalism is the 
worst way to organize society's economic 
activities, except for all of the alternatives. 
Communist Cuba, for example, returned 
to a system of local food production using 
human and animal power to produce a nutri- 
tionally adequate diet. Roberts accepts this is 
hardly a good global solution. 

There are two approaches to making our 
food system safer and more sustainable, yet 
still accessible to the world’s population, 
which is expected to increase by two billion 
during the next 30-50 years. Both strategies 
should be pursued simultaneously. 

First, and ironically in view of Roberts’s 
critique, the global capitalist system needs to 
be harnessed to help solve problems of food 
scarcity, pricing and inequity. Fortunately, it 
is already moving in the right direction. The 
rising cost of energy makes many elements 
of the food industry unprofitable. High fer- 
tilizer prices, high transportation costs and 
high meat prices all push the system towards 
less intensive, locally produced and healthier 
alternatives. 

Second, good public policy and govern- 
ment investments in food and agricultural 
research can make a big difference. More- 
effective regulation, better-educated consum- 
ers and healthier school environments can all 
follow from elected officials who care about 
the quality and quantity of the food they and 
their families eat. 

The End of Food is a call to arms. But there 
will be no revolution. We will all be buried 
in our oversized coffins before a radical solu- 
tion comes, because change will be gradual. 
So we must get on and fix the system we 
have. a 
C. Peter Timmer is a visiting professor in the 
Program on Food Security and the Environment, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 94305, 
USA, and author of A World Without Agriculture: 
The Structural Transformation in Historical 
Perspective. 


Horse power unbridled 


The Horse 

American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 

Until 4 January 2009. 


Noble, speedy, dependable and strong, the 
horse changed the course of human history. 
The domestication of Equus caballus some 
6,000 years ago supplied people with a reli- 
able year-round source of food, enabling 
them to settle in villages and ride to com- 
munities farther afield. Horses have since 
helped humans plough fields, carry supplies, 
haul water, mine coal, fight battles and con- 
quer continents. The animals raced through 
the earliest art and have a renowned place in 
religion and sport. 

They also inspired the 
invention of trousers. 
As explained in The 
Horse, an exhibi- 
tion at the Amer- 
ican Museum of 
Natural History in 
New York, trousers 
were designed for 
the comfort of rid- 
ers, and only later 
adapted for more 
general use. 
They appear on 
a fifth-century 
Bc urn from 
southern Italy 
that depicts a duel 
between an Amazon 
woman and a Greek war- 
rior. Mounted on a horse and 


A brass toy horse and 
soldier from India. 


of 30 metres in one minute, or, as Scottish 
inventor James Watt calculated in the 1770s, 
33,000 ‘foot-pounds’ per minute, a quantity 
he defined as one horsepower. Museum visi- 
tors can pull down a lever and measure their 
own strength: after some practice and puffing, 
and by using both hands, I scored about a fifth 
of one horsepower. 

The great mobility of horses derives in part 
from their ability to graze and digest grass on 
the go, enabling them to walk all day. Their 
speed hails partly from their single hooves, 
which evolved around 12 million years ago 
in a genus called Pliohippus, relatives of 
modern-day Equus — single hooves enabled 

them to run farther and faster than their 
three-toed, forest-dwelling ancestors. 
These adaptations helped the cavalries 
of Genghis Khan and his descendants 
to conquer most of Asia, the Middle 
East and Russia. Mongol horsemen 
did more than pillage: 
they spread innovations 
along the Silk Road such 
as the bow fiddle, which 
originated in central Asia 
around 1,000 years ago 
and had a bow strung 
with horsetail hair. 
A modern Mon- 
golian example of 
the morin khuur, 
the horsehead fid- 
dle, is on display, 
as are other forms 
of horse-inspired 
art: reproductions 
of 32,000-year-old 


clothed in striped Persian pantaloons, 

the Amazon aims her spear at the Greek, who 
fights back helplessly on foot. The exhibition 
emphasizes that humans owe more to horses 
than practical fashion; curator Ross MacPhee 
calls the animals “the first multipurpose engines, 
animated machines”. 

Horses helped power the Industrial Revo- 
lution: they hauled goods from steamships 
or trains to warehouses and markets. Horses 
often worked in tandem with machines; by 
the 1870s, more than 300 US patents had been 
issued for horse-powered machinery. One 
horse-drawn contraption on display is a three- 
metre-long, three-tonne steam fire engine 
made of iron and steel, dating to 1896. Before 
the mid-nineteenth century, men pulled and 
hand-pumped fire engines. A draft horse is 
strong enough to lift 150 kilograms a distance 
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paintings of horses 
galloping gracefully along the walls of the 
Chauvet cave in France; children’s toy horses; 
and a garland-trimmed, 2-metre-long terra- 
cotta horse from Tamil Nadu, India, created 
as an offering to local gods. 

A powerful bond exists between humans 
and horses. A film exhibit shows an organi- 
zation called GALLOP, based in Brook- 
lyn, New York, which provides therapeutic 
horseback rides for people with disabilities. 
In one segment, Sarah Lisker, a girl who has 
cerebral palsy, is lifted from her wheelchair 
onto a horse and parades around confidently, 
assisted by an instructor. “What did the horse 
teach you?” the instructor asks. “That I’m his 
friend? Sarah replies, and then murmurs, 
“Trot on” | 
Josie Glausiusz is a journalist based in New York. 
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How the car became king 


Fighting Traffic: The Dawn of the Motor Age 
in the American City 

by Peter D. Norton 

MIT Press: 2008. 396 pp. $35, £22.95 


Fighting Traffic tells the story of how cars came 
to dominate our streets and how new roads 
reshaped our cities, with many parallels to 
traffic management today. Technology histo- 
rian Peter Norton's book focuses on the 1920s, 
when motorists were in the minority. Motor 
cars, or pleasure cars, were a luxury and not 
the necessity they have become in many coun- 
tries. Early motorists fought for the right to 
use the streets against strong opposition from 
non-motorists, who called cars ‘juggernauts’ 
and ‘villains. Dislike of cars was fuelled by the 
rise in traffic accidents, which in 1924 claimed 
more than 20,000 lives in the United States. 
Marian L. Telford, a safety activist, wrote in the 
National Safety News of October 1926 that in 
Chicago, Illinois, “nearly half of children struck 
down in city streets were on their home block, 
a fact indicating that unsupervised street play 
was probably a much bigger risk factor than 
journeys to schools or stores”. 

The key question at the time was whose street 
was it? Were streets places for social interac- 
tion, including children’s play and commerce, 
or were they avenues for movement? And what 
kind of movement was to be allowed there 
— pedestrian passage or vehicular transport 
in the form of trams or cars? Norton considers 
the question as one of social justice. 

Another issue emerged from the contro- 
versies of the time: efficiency. Congestion 
in the streets grew because of the chaotic 
interference of pedestrians with traffic. Free 
access to the streets, without rules, slowed 
transportation between business areas, caus- 
ing adverse economic effects. In line with 
economists’ views at the time, support for 
‘free market’ use of the street was tempered 
by the realization that the ‘invisible hand’ of 
the market was not imposing natural order 
as it should. Regulation was called for to 
improve safety and lessen congestion. Engi- 
neer Ernest Goodrich, addressing the 1923 
US conference on city planning, argued that 
“street capacity can be increased effectively 
by regulating traffic”. 

The concept of traffic regulation is not 
new. Julius Caesar restricted freight to the 
night hours to ease daytime congestion and 
allow pedestrians and other traffic to use the 
streets in imperial Rome. What was new in 
the 1920s was the growth of scientific man- 
agement. This approach was inspired by the 
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nineteenth-century mechanical engineer 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, who promoted 
the idea that systematic analysis was supe- 
rior to trial-and-error methods. This led to 
the first traffic survey in Chicago in the 1920s 
and to the 1924 traffic plan in Los Angeles, 
California, by landscape architect Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Regulations introduced pro- 
gressive measures to separate pedestrian and 
motor traffic, including signals and parking 
controls. Today, cities across the world use 
similar surveys and management schemes. 

Regulation also affected non-motorists. 
Specialized children’s playgrounds were 
introduced, surrounded by fences. Pedestrian 
movement was controlled by restricting where 
people could cross streets, along with patrols to 
help children cross in safety. 

By the end of the 1920s, regulation had not 
cured congestion, and car manufacturers saw 
the need for more street space to increase car 
sales. Engineer and future US president Her- 
bert Hoover convened a conference on traffic 
in 1928, which resulted in an appeal to increase 
‘floor space’ for vehicles. According to Norton, 
this heralded the triumph of ‘motordom and 
the reconstruction of the city itself. 

A new vision for the city’s form was pro- 
pounded by General Motors at the Futurama 
show at the World’s Fair of 1939-40 in New 
York. Elevated motorways and high-density 
skyscrapers dominated the new city design. 

The dawn of the motor age in the United 
States was finally achieved in 1955 by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's national programme 
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Early motorists in 1920s 
Chicago faced opposition 
from pedestrians because of 
the rise in traffic accidents. 


of interstate highways. This massive building 
project provided the freedom of movement 
that was essential for the economic develop- 
ment of the whole country and improved 
driving safety. In 1955, it was forecast that 
the 16 fatalities per 100 million vehicle miles 
observed in 1938 would be reduced to 5; this 
was achieved by 1966. 

The interstate highway system was prob- 
ably a major force encouraging the sprawl of 
US cities. City form always follows the pattern 
of new transport provision. This was predict- 
able from the shape of Greater London's rapid 
growth in the late nineteenth century following 
the introduction of suburban rail networks. As 
envisaged in the 1940s, internal restructuring 
of cities also took place, to the great detriment 
of their historical cores. 

It is fascinating to see that the same argu- 
ments used in the 1920s to oppose the build- 
ing of roads are still used. Engineer Arthur S. 
Tuttle's visionary words in the April 1927 
issue of Automotive Industries could have 
been spoken by today’s politicians: new roads 
“would be filled immediately by traffic which 
is now repressed because of congestion”. The 
argument that shifting traffic away from city 
centres “threatens downtown commerce and 
property values” is also widespread today. 

Fighting Traffic traces the main issues 
around the introduction of the motor car. 
As the author explains, “The case presented 
in this book is that before the city could be 
physically reconstructed for the sake of motor- 
ists, its streets had to be socially reconstructed 
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as places where motorists unquestionably 
belonged” 

My only reservations about this excellent 
book are its over-reliance on sociological jar- 
gon and that there is not enough discussion 
of the economic benefits that made the car 
so successful. In most advanced economies, 
motor vehicles account for more than 70% of 
passenger and freight mobility. The increase 


in mobility has reduced the monopoly power 
of city-centre landlords, allowing better and 
cheaper housing in the suburbs. At the same 
time, the monopoly power of central busi- 
ness has been reduced by the competition 
offered by out-of-town retailers. These ben- 
efits have improved economic efficiency, but 
at a considerable environmental cost. Maybe 
the author should consider writing a sequel 


about the ‘dusk of the motor age’ as strong 
environmental, economic, social and politi- 
cal pressures increasingly threaten motorists’ 
freedom. r 
Marcial Echenique is professor of land use 

and transport studies at the Department of 
Architecture, University of Cambridge, 1-5 
Scroope Terrace, Cambridge CB2 1PX, UK. He and 
Andrew Saint edited Cities for the New Millennium. 


In Retrospect: The chromosome trail 


Anewtranslation of Theodor Boveri's 1914 monograph brings the early origins of contemporary cancer 
research to a wider readership, contends Robert A. Weinberg. 


Concerning the Origin of Malignant 
Tumours 

by Theodor Boveri. Translated and 
annotated by Henry Harris 

Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory Press: 2008. 
82 pp. 


Theodor Boveri (1862-1915) was a towering 
figure in cell biology and cancer research 
during the early twentieth century. Trained 
as a zoologist, he probed the workings of the 
nucleus and cytoplasm of cells by perturbing 
them in invertebrate embryos. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the contributions of 
chromosomes to cell behaviour. His specula- 
tive monograph on the connection between 
chromosomal anomalies and their role in can- 
cer, published in German in 1914, sealed his 
scientific reputation. 

This monograph, an important source of 
the origins of contemporary cancer research, 
has now been translated into English for the 
second time by Henry Harris, a pioneer in 
the discovery of tumour-suppressor genes. 
Boveri’s widow and co-worker, Marcella 
O'Grady Boveri, published the first translation 
in 1929. Realizing that German biomedical 
research had begun to lose its dominance 
worldwide and that German was no longer 
the sole language of science, she undertook to 
bring her husband’s work to the attention of 
the non-German-speaking scientific world. 
Harris's translation presents Boveri's ideas in 
more contemporary English and is far more 
accessible. Frequent explanatory footnotes set 
the arguments in the context of recent findings 
and, on occasion, in light of twenty-first-cen- 
tury cancer research. 

Boveri is remembered for the seminal idea, 
laid out in Concerning the Origin of Malignant 
Tumours, that chromosomes are the seats of cell 
heredity, and that the atypical chromosomes 


often seen in cancer cells are the basis of these 
cells aberrant behaviour. In truth, much of the 
credit for this prescient suggestion should go to 
the pathologist David von Hansemann, who, 
beginning in 1890, published a series of papers 
on the subject. Von Hansemann noted the tight 
association between abnormal numbers of 
chromosomes (aneuploidy) and malignant tis- 
sues (neoplasias), but he did not conclude that 
one invariably causes the other. Boveri notes 
von Hansemann’s contribution in passing and 
presents evidence for just that conclusion. 

To this day, von Hansemann’s work remains 
relatively unknown. He lacked a doting widow 
to translate his own body of work. And Boveri 
was a more dominating personality — an oth- 
erwise uncritical student described him as a 
“vehement, inflexible and relentless assailant”. 
Boveri's eclipsing of von Hansemann is remi- 
niscent of how Rudolf Virchow, widely cred- 
ited with the dictum that all cells arise from 
the division of pre-existing cells, lifted the idea 
from the less well-connected Robert Remak, a 
neurologist who repeatedly reported this find- 
ing in the years before Virchow’s famous 1858 
paper. 

Boveri manipulated sea-urchin eggs and 
embryos. He stripped eggs of their nuclei or 
fertilized them with multiple sperm. By so doing, 
he produced evidence for the theory, already 
in wide circulation, that the determinants of 
heredity lie in the nucleus, not in the cytoplasm, 
and that faulty cell division is responsible for 
the presence of abnormal numbers of chromo- 
somes. From his later experiments, he deduced 
that each chromosome within a single nucleus 
must carry a distinct type of heritable informa- 
tion and that proper embryonic development 
depends on the inheritance of the correct 
complement of chromosomes. 

Boveri seems to have been unaware of the 
dramatic revolution in genetics that followed 
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the rediscovery in 1900 of Gregor Mendel’s 
all-but-forgotten research into inherited traits. 
Soon after the rediscovery, several scientists 
noted the striking parallels between Mendel’s 
genetic determinants and the behaviour of 
chromosomes — by then known to be present 
in pairs in ordinary cells, and only singly in 
sperm and eggs. None of these insights features 
in the 1914 monograph. 

He also studied the two poles that appear 
at the opposite ends of a cell that is about 
to divide. These poles anchor and organize 
the spindle fibres that pull apart two sets of 
chromosomes during cell division, ensuring 
each daughter cell receives one complete set. 
Boveri's focus on the spindles that arise in cells 
with four poles, rather than the usual two, as 
the main source of abnormal chromosome 
numbers now seems simplistic. But it was a 
good start given the limited experimental tools 
at his disposal. 

What makes Boveri's writing worth read- 
ing almost a century later is his ability to distil 
complex information, including the ideas and 
observations of others, into brilliant, incisive 
syntheses. For those biologists among us who 
are interested in how we got to where we are, 
this book makes fascinating reading, even if it 
does not lay down an accurate trail of previous 
discoveries. Cancer research over the past cen- 
tury has involved a succession of blind alleys 
and detours, mountains of largely uninterpret- 
able observational data and the occasional 
brilliant leap forward. This book takes us back 
to the humble beginnings of this now thriving 
field. a 
Robert A. Weinberg is a member of the 
Whitehead Institute for Biomedical Research and 
professor of biology, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 9 Cambridge Center, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02142, USA. He is author of The 
Biology of Cancer. 
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Talk of the tone 


To appreciate how our species makes sense of sound we must study the brain's response to a wide 
variety of music, languages and musical languages, urges Aniruddh D. Patel. 


usic engages much of the brain, and 

M coordinates a wide range of process- 

ing mechanisms. This naturally 

invites consideration of how music cognition 

might relate to other complex cognitive abili- 

ties. Language is an obvious candidate, as, like 

music, it relies on interpreting complex acous- 
tic sequences that unfold in time. 

Whether music and language cognition 
share basic ways of making sense of sound 
has only recently begun to be studied empiri- 
cally. An exciting picture is emerging. There 
are more connections between the domains 
than might be expected on the basis of domi- 
nant theories of musical and linguistic cogni- 
tion — from sensory mechanisms that encode 
sound structure to abstract processes involved 
in integrating words or musical tones 
into syntactic structures. Compara- _, 
tive music-language research i 
offers a way to explore the 
processing underlying 
both domains. Such 
work may leadtoa , 
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deeper understanding than could be achieved 
by studying each domain in isolation. 

Practically all the work in this area, including 
my own, has focused on Western languages and 
musical traditions. This has been a productive 
starting point because both have been studied 
the most deeply theoretically and empirically. 
It is now time to broaden the cultural scope of 
comparative cognitive research. 


World view 

Fascinating questions about music and language 
emerge when one looks beyond Western cul- 
ture. For example, what do musical scales (such 
as ‘do-re-mi-fa-so-la-ti-do)) have to do with lan- 
guage? At first glance, the answer seems to be 
‘very little’. No human language, not even those 
in which a word's pitch can change its meaning, 
organizes pitch in terms of musical scales. 

In the West there has been a tendency to 
view the structure of our musical scales as a 
product of nature, reflecting the laws of 
acoustics and of auditory physiology. 
Musical scales and their 
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constituent pitch intervals are implicitly con- 
sidered a sort of mathematics made audible, 
a view that can be traced back to Pythagoras’ 
experiments with vibrating strings. Elsewhere, 
the Javanese pelog and slendro scales have pitch 
intervals not found in Western scales, and there 
is substantial variation in the tuning of these 
from one gamelan orchestra to the next. The 
subtle microtones of Arabic and Indian music, 
which enrapture native listeners, can sound out 
of tune to Western ears. 

Hence the structure of our Western scales 
cannot be considered universal. What is uni- 
versal across cultures is the use of a small and 
consistent set of pitches and intervals within 
the octave as a framework for performance and 
perception. Within any given culture, listeners 
absorb this system simply through exposure and 
unconsciously use it to extract discrete pitch 
categories from signals in which pitch varies 
continuously (as in song, where there are often 
smooth glides between notes). 

Viewed in this way, there is a conceptual 
connection to the learning of sound categories 
in language. Each language has its own set of 
distinctive speech sounds or phonemes, which 
native listeners learn implicitly as part of mak- 
ing sense of the sound stream that reaches their 
ears. Music uses pitch to distinguish the notes 
and intervals of the scale; language largely uses 
timbre to distinguish phonemes. 

Crucially, both domains rely on the ability of 
the mind to create and maintain discrete sound 
categories in the face of complex and time-vary- 
ing acoustic signals. Speech and music may share 
some of the basic brain processes for forming 
sound categories, even though the end products 
are built from different acoustic ‘stuff’ 


Beat poetry 

Non-Western cultures prompt another ques- 
tion about music-language relations: to what 
extent are basic aspects of rhythm perception 
universal? On the basis of research in Western 
European countries, it has been claimed for 
more than 100 years that a ubiquitous aspect 
of rhythm perception is the tendency to hear 
grouping or phrasing in auditory patterns in 
a particular way. For example, when events 
in a sequence vary in duration (such as tones 
of alternating lengths: ... long-short long- 
short ...), it is claimed that listeners hear long 
events as final. In other words, the perception 
would be of a repeating short-long group, 
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rather than the logically possible alternative of 
a repeating long-short group. However, recent 
research on non-Western rhythm perception 
shows that even this basic aspect of our inter- 
pretation of sound varies between cultures. 
Many Japanese adults hear sequences of this 
sort as repeating long-short groups. 

This difference is unlikely to be innate, so 
should be relatable to some characteristic audi- 
tory patterns in Japanese culture. One might 
assume it reflects familiar musical rhythms. 
Studies by my research team in collaboration 
with colleagues in Japan suggest instead that 
the key factor is language. English and many 
Western European languages put short gram- 
matical words before the longer content word 
to which they are syntactically bound (for 
example, ‘the book; le livre, het boek), creating 
an inventory of short-long linguistic patterns. 
Japanese puts grammatical words after their 
associated content word (for example, hon-wo, 
where hon means ‘book and wo is a gram- 
matical particle), creating frequent long-short 
acoustic chunks in the language. 

I think that language syntax strongly influ- 
ences alistener’s ambient rhythmic environment 
and shapes how they hear even non-linguistic 
patterns at a basic level. We are now pursuing this 
hypothesis in further cross-cultural and develop- 
mental studies. 


Bangs and whistles 

Some phenomena do not fit neatly into either 
the language or the music category; they seem to 
have a foot in both camps. Consider the ‘talking 
drums’ of west and central Africa. Drummers 
communicate linguistic messages by mimicking 
the tones and syllabic rhythms of utterances in 
African tone languages. In these, the pitch pat- 
tern of a word is as much a part of its identity 
as its vowels and conso- 
nants. Changing a word’s 
pitch can entirely change 
its meaning — from ‘wing’ 
to ‘bag’, say. 

The Yoruba people 
of Nigeria play the hourglass-shaped dundun 
drum. The leader uses the drum to ‘talk during 
musical performances. The Lokele of the upper 
Congo in central Africa use hollowed-out logs as 
large slit drums to communicate linguistic mes- 
sages across wide stretches of jungle, as they can 
be heard far beyond the range of human voices. 
Drummed messages embedded in musical per- 
formance are understood by listeners familiar 
with the drum language, but can go completely 
unnoticed as language by a naive listener. Most 
important, the messages are not confined to a 
stock set of utterances. They can convey novel 
phrases — albeit not as efficiently as ordinary 
spoken language because ambiguities are created 


"Studies of non-Western 
music suggest that music is 
not anisland in the brain.” 


by many words having the same tonal pattern. 
This problem is dealt with by placing words in 
longer, stereotyped poetic phrases. 

Another speech surrogate is whistled lan- 
guage. Based on tone languages, oral whistles 
are used to convey the rhythmic and tonal pat- 
tern of syllables. Rhythm is cued by variations 
in the loudness of the whistle, and tonal pat- 
terns by the pitch. Whistled languages occur in 
Africa, Asia and Central 
America. For example, 
the whistled language 
of the Hmong people of 
southeast Asia is based 
on their spoken language 
and encodes the seven different tones that they 
use to distinguish word meaning in speech. 
Native listeners find it easy to understand 
despite minimal cues to vowel and consonant 
identity. Again, whistled speech can convey 
original linguistic utterances even though to the 
uninitiated the sound patterns may seem more 
like music. Ordinary languages or click lan- 
guages are recognizable as speech, even when 
unintelligible; not so whistled languages. 

The cognitive processes that enable the pro- 
duction and comprehension of talking drums 
and whistled speech are not well understood. 
They are almost completely unstudied by 
modern neuroscience. Yet they probably hold 
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important clues to how the biological building- 
blocks of language and music can be fluidly 
and dynamically reconfigured, rather than 
being exclusively bound to one domain or the 
other from birth. 

Studies of non-Western music suggest that 
music is not an island in the brain. Intimations 
of deep links between music and language 
extend back to Plato, Charles Darwin and Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein. Modern cognitive science is 
replacing speculation with research, and find- 
ing numerous links that bind these domains 
together as cognitive systems. These findings 
bear on a wide range of debates, from the 
‘modularity’ of linguistic mechanisms to the 
evolutionary origins of music. We are a musi- 
cal species as much as we are a linguistic one. 
By looking at cognition through both of these 
lenses, we may see deeper into the mechanisms 
that give our species its remarkable power to 
make sense of sound. a 
Aniruddh D. Patel is Esther J. Burnham senior 
fellow in theoretical neurobiology at the 
Neurosciences Institute, 10640 John Jay Hopkins 
Drive, San Diego, California 92121, USA. He is 
author of Music, Language, and the Brain (Oxford 
University Press — see Nature 452, 695-696; 
2008 for a review). 


For further reading see http://tinyurl.com/6pscuj. 
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Protein fossils live onas RNA 


Rajkumar Sasidharan and Mark Gerstein 


Pseudogenes constitute many of the non-coding DNA sequences that make up large parts of genomes. 
Once considered merely protein fossils, it how emerges that some of them have active regulatory roles. 


A central challenge in genome annotation is 
determining the function of sequences that do 
not encode proteins, but make up the over- 
whelming bulk of large genomes — some 
99% in humans. A significant fraction of 
these sequences are pseudogenes, or fossils of 
ancient proteins, and although many of them 
are transcribed into RNA, they have hitherto 
been deemed ‘junk. However, given the abun- 
dance of pseudogenes, it is unlikely that they 
are useless. One function suggested for them 
is gene regulation, and RNA interference 
(RNAi) has been proposed as the mechanism 
for carrying this out. Six papers’, including 
three in this issue (pages 793, 798 and 803), 
significantly expand the known scope of RNAi 
by describing the discovery of natural small 
interfering RNA (siRNA) sequences in mice 
and fruitflies, some of which are potentially 
transcribed from pseudogenes. 

The textbook definition of a pseudogene is 
an inheritable genetic element that is similar 
to a functioning gene, yet is non-functional. 
But what is meant by non-functional is debat- 
able — not transcribed, not translated, or 
not under control of a promoter sequence? 
Pseudogenes are similar to protein-coding 
genes because they are usually copied from 
a parent gene, either through unsuccessful 
duplication or by retrotransposition (whereby 
a gene is transcribed into RNA, which is then 
‘reverse-transcribed’ back into DNA and 
inserted somewhere different in the genome). 
Because all this copying does not yield a nor- 
mal, functioning protein, pseudogenes are usu- 
ally identified by obvious ‘disablements’ in their 
sequence, such as frameshifts or premature 
stops. They have been of interest because they 
provide records of ancient molecules encoded 
by the genome. 

Although pseudogenes have generally been 
considered as evolutionary ‘dead-ends, one of 
the surprises of genome sequencing has been 
how abundant they are: tens of thousands 
of pseudogenes are found in mammalian 
genomes (roughly the same number as pro- 
tein-coding genes in all mammals sequenced 
so far)’. In addition, a large proportion of these 
sequences seem to be under some form of puri- 
fying selection* — whereby natural selection 
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Figure 1| Pseudogene-mediated production of endogenous small interfering RNAs (endo-siRNAs). 
Pseudogenes can arise through the copying of a parent gene (by duplication or by retrotransposition). 
a, An antisense transcript of the pseudogene and an mRNA transcript of its parent gene can then form 
a double-stranded RNA. b, Pseudogenic endo-siRNAs can also arise through copying of the parent 
gene as in a and then nearby duplication and inversion of this copy. The subsequent transcription of 
both copies results in a long RNA, which folds into a hairpin, as one half of it is complementary to its 
other half. In both a and b, the double-stranded RNA is cut by Dicer into 21-nucleotide endo-siRNAs, 
which are guided by the RISC complex to interact with, and degrade, the parent gene’s remaining 
mRNA transcripts. The mRNA from genes is in red and that from pseudogenes is in blue. Green 


arrows indicate DNA rearrangements. 


eliminates deleterious mutations from the 
population — and genetic elements under 
selection have some use. Finally, several large- 
scale genomic studies probing non-gene parts 
of the genome for biochemical activity have 
found many pseudogenes being transcribed 
and regulatory factors binding upstream of 
them. One such investigation, the ENCODE 
pilot project’, which looked at a representa- 
tive 1% of the sequence of the human genome, 
found strong evidence for at least one-fifth of 
pseudogenes being actively transcribed. 
These observations indicate that pseudo- 
genes might not be purely dead relics of 
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past genes but could be resurrected for new 
biochemical activities. Indeed, functioning 
pseudogenes have been reported previously. 
For instance, in snails, a pseudogene is involved 
in translational control of the gene that codes 
for nitric oxide synthase’’. And transcripts 
of the mouse pseudogene makorin1-p1 have 
been proposed to inhibit degradation of their 
parent gene’s mRNA, effectively enhancing its 
expression”, although this observation has 
been debated. Nevertheless, a clear mechanism 
for the functioning of pseudogenes has been 
lacking. The six studies — four in flies’* and 
two in mice**® — provide such a direct pathway, 
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showing that pseudogene transcripts can act as 
natural siRNAs. 

Broadly speaking, RNAi involves various 
types of small ‘guide’ RNA sequence regulat- 
ing protein levels by targeting mRNA for deg- 
radation. Pseudogenic siRNAs provide two 
of the four categories posited by the six stud- 
ies to organize the natural, or ‘endo, siRNAs 
(Box 1). 

Endo-siRNAs in the first category mediate 
transposon silencing, which is typically a fea- 
ture of Piwi-interacting RNAs (piRNAs). The 
studies were therefore careful to distinguish 
between endo-siRNAs associated with trans- 
posons and piRNAs on the basis of size (21-22 
nucleotides versus 24-30) and Argonaute effec- 
tor-protein partner (Ago2 versus Piwi). The 
second category of endo-siRNAs arise from 
bidirectional transcription of partially overlap- 
ping loci on opposite DNA strands’””. Studies 
in mice”® identify a few examples of these, and 
around 1,000 have been reported in flies', with 
their target genes consisting mainly of those 
with nucleic-acid functions, such as nuclease 
activity and transcription-factor binding”. 

The third category of siRNAs, which have 
been identified only in mice®, are products of 
the interaction between a spliced mRNA tran- 
script from a protein-coding parent gene and 
an antisense transcript from its pseudogene, 
which can be located far away from its parent 
gene, on the same or a different chromosome 
(Fig. 1a). Endo-siRNAs of the fourth category 
are closely related to those in the third. They 
arise from hairpin-shaped sequences, which 
in mice’® can come from inverted-repeat 
structures of pseudogenes (Fig. 1b). Here, the 
pseudogene also regulates its parent gene, but 
the double-stranded RNA precursor of the 
endo-siRNA comes from transcription of an 
inverted-repeat sequence, producing a hair- 
pin. The reports show that mouse proteins 
affected by the third and fourth categories of 
endo-siRNAs are disproportionately involved 
in particular functions — such as regulating 
cytoskeletal dynamics — which indicates that 
their underlying pseudogene-mediated regu- 
lation has been explicitly selected for and is 
not simply caused by random pairing of tran- 
scribed genes and pseudogenes. 

Hairpin precursors of endo-siRNAs have 
also been found in flies, but the evidence links 
them only weakly with inverted repeats of 
pseudogenes. Thus, most of the new data for 
pseudogenic siRNAs come from mouse rather 
than fly studies. One possible reason for this is 
that the mouse genome contains many more 
pseudogenes than the fly genome”. In fact, 
even compared with other metazoan organ- 
isms such as worms, flies are particularly poor 
in pseudogenes, possibly owing to pronounced 
genomic deletion processes known to occur in 
this organism™. 

The scarcity of pseudogenes in flies makes 
their detection particularly difficult. Nev- 
ertheless, there is suggestive evidence for fly 
pseudogenes functioning as endo-siRNAs. 
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Box 1| Small but significant 
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There are three main classes 
of small RNA, which generally 
differ in biogenesis, sorting 
and function”. 

(1) MicroRNAs (miRNAs) 
mainly regulate genes 
involved in developmental 
processes. Specific miRNA 
genes encode mRNA-like 
primary transcripts that form 
hairpin structures, which are 
in turn excised by the enzyme 
Drosha (not shown) to 
form precursor miRNAs. 

In flies, further cleavage of 
these sequences by the 
Dicer enzyme Der1 and its 
specific co-factor Logs 
yields mature miRNAs of 


Agol, a member of the 
Argonaute family. 

(2) Conventional small- 
interfering RNAs (siRNAs) of 
~21 nucleotides are produced 
through cleavage of double- 
stranded RNA (dsRNA) — in 
flies, by the Dicer enzyme 
Dcr2 and its co-factor R2D2 
(refs 17, 19). These small 
RNAs bind to the Argonaute- 
family effector Ago2 and 
function in defence against 
external nucleic acids, 
such as synthetic dsRNAs 
or intermediates of viral 
replication. 

(3) Discrete genomic loci 
give rise to single-stranded 


somewhat ambiguous, but is 
known not to require Dicer. 
piRNAs bind to Piwi, another 
member of the Argonaute 
family that seems to be 
expressed only in germline 
cells. It is believed that 

these small RNAs function 
as master controllers of 
mobile genetic sequences 
called transposable 
elements”°. 

In the figure, grey lines 
indicate known relationships, 
whereas red lines indicate 
new ones reported in the 
six papers’. Clearly, the 
boundaries between the 
three small-RNA classes 


~22 nucleotides (nt). Tocarry R 
out their function, miRNAs 
are incorporated into the 

RISC protein complex, which R 
contains the effector protein 


First, an appreciable number (~30) have an 
inverted-repeat structure, associated with the 
formation of hairpins. Second, many of the 
sequences obtained by ultra-high-throughput 
sequencing of small RNAs in the fly coincide 
with DNA regions containing pseudogenes. In 
particular, a small but significant number of 
the ‘reads’ found using the Solexa sequencing 
technology’ can be intersected with some 
70 pseudogenes, for an average of roughly 12 
reads each. Finally, there is strong evidence that 
for several genes — particularly the B-esterase 
gene and its pseudogene — a duplicated pseu- 
dogene forms a functional complex with its 
parent gene, with regulatory consequences”. 
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A sequences (ssRNA), 
which are then processed 
to ~27 nt Piwi-interacting 
As (piRNAs). piRNA 
biosynthesis remains 


have been somewhat 

blurred by these reports. For 
details of how endo-siRNAs 
arise from pseudogenes, 

see Figure 1. R.S. & M.G. 


Of course, to demonstrate the activity of 
pseudogenes conclusively, further experiments 
are needed. Deleting a pseudogene and dem- 
onstrating an effect on its potentially regulated 
parent gene would be most definitive. Also of 
great value would be studying the expression 
patterns of a potential endo-siRNA-produc- 
ing pseudogene and its regulated parent gene 
across various tissues — data which should be 
generated by the ENCODE and modENCODE 
projects. 

In addition to connecting RNAi with 
pseudogenes, the new studies'* also blur the 
distinctions between the three ‘traditional’ 
classes of small RNA — siRNAs, piRNAs and 
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microRNAs (miRNAs) — which are distinct 
in their biogenesis and cellular roles (Box 1). 
The studies’ ° find that endo-siRNAs regulate 
transposons as piRNAs do; that, like miRNAs, 
they can arise from hairpins; and that, in flies, 
their processing involves a similar co-factor to 
the processing of miRNAs (Box 1). 

This blurring of boundaries among dif- 
ferent types of small RNA, together with the 
newly established links between siRNAs and 
pseudogenes, has interesting evolutionary 
implications. In plants, inverted duplications 
containing a protein-coding gene have been 
proposed’* as a mechanism to create new 
miRNAs. Thus, one can imagine a gene being 
copied (either by duplication or retrotrans- 
cription) and this copy then being duplicated 
(again) in inverted fashion. Given the ubiqui- 
tous nature of genomic transcription, the copy 
and its inverted duplicate could potentially be 
transcribed to a hairpin precursor of endo- 
siRNAs to regulate the parent gene. 

As the function of the hairpin no longer 
has anything to do with encoding protein, its 
sequence, still under selection, can acquire 
frameshifts and stop codons, making it seem 
pseudogenic. One could even imagine its 
sequence drifting further and becoming grad- 
ually transformed into a miRNA gene, the 
sequence of which is much less similar to the 
gene encoding its target mRNA. So pseudo- 
genes encoding endo-siRNAs might provide 
a crucial intermediate link to understanding 
the evolution of miRNA-mediated regulation”. 
Although speculative, the plausibility of this 
theory is bolstered by a recent survey’® of the 
genomic context of more than 300 human 
miRNA loci, which identified two that lie 
within pseudogenes. a 
Rajkumar Sasidharan and Mark Gerstein are 
in the Departments of Molecular Biophysics 
and Biochemistry, and Computer Science, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut 06520, USA. 
e-mail: mark.gerstein@yale.edu 
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ATTOSECOND PHYSICS 


An easier route to high harmony 


Mark |. Stockman 


The generation of ultrashort light pulses by atomic ionization and 
recombination doesn't come cheap. But by niftily exploiting the play of light 
ona nanostructured surface, it can be done ona table-top. 


Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) radiation has great 
potential to be extreme not just in name, but 
in usefulness. It is the band of ultraviolet light 
with the shortest wavelength — around 5-50 
nanometres, between 100 and 10 times shorter 
than that of visible light. In applications such 
as microscopy and lithography it can thus be 
used to probe and etch at tiny scales. What's 
more, this wavelength regime is that of many 
atomic resonances, making EUV light ide- 
ally suited for spectroscopic applications. On 
page 757 of this issue’, Kim et al. detail a deft 
new way to produce EUV radiation — one that 
could be considerably more economical that 
previous approaches. 

The way in which EUV radiation is cur- 
rently generated is extremely fiddly. It starts 
with the amplification of light pulses from an 
oscillator, a source of laser light. These are used 
to drive the repeated ionization of noble-gas 
atoms. The electrons freed during this process 
are accelerated in the light field and, because 
the sign of the field reverses after half a cycle, 
re-collide with their parent atoms””, releasing 
the electrons’ surplus energy as light. The result 
is a sequence of ultrashort (attosecond) pulses 
that are themselves useful tools for high-time- 
resolution metrology**. More detailed consid- 
eration of the process reveals that the spectrum 
of these pulses consists of a comb of ‘high har- 
monics’ — spectral lines at wavelengths equal 
to the wavelength of the driving field divided by 
some integer. (Owing to symmetries of the par- 
ticular situation, only light corresponding to 
odd-integer divisors is generated in this case.) 
The highest-harmonic (shortest-wavelength) 
component of this spectrum can be selected by 
filtering to produce a single attosecond pulse at 
an EUV wavelength. 

Things would be much simpler if EUV radia- 
tion could be produced directly from an oscilla- 
tor — an ultrashort pulsed laser of relatively low 
intensity — without the need for sophisticated, 
complex and expensive amplifiers to produce a 
high-intensity optical field. Kim et al.’ provide 
a distinct glimmer of an indication that such 
an approach could be viable. They illuminate 
an intricate, nanoscale gold antenna structure 
with light from a standard titanium-sapphire 
laser, with a wavelength of 800 nm. The inter- 
action of the light with the antennas produces 
high harmonics right up to the 17th harmonic 
— whose wavelength of 47 nm lies within the 
EUV range. The optical intensity required to 
generate this light is, at 10" W cm”, about 100 
times less than in the traditional approaches. 
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The secret of the authors’ success is the 
nanoscale behaviour of ‘quasiparticles’ known 
as surface plasmons. These packets of optical 
energy represent rapid oscillations of electron 
density that spring up in the surface regions of 
metal nanoparticles when bathed in an inci- 
dent light field. If this incident light is of the 
right frequency, the surface plasmons can enter 
resonance, greatly increasing the local field 
intensity over that of the excitation wave. This 
phenomenon has a central role in, for example, 
surface-enhanced Raman scattering®, a spec- 
troscopy and imaging technique that is sensi- 
tive enough to detect the presence of individual 
molecules adsorbed on a metal surface. 

The extent of this field enhancement is 
determined by the nanoparticles’ plasmonic 
resonance properties, which in turn depend 
mostly on the resistivity of the metal at the fre- 
quency of the optical light. Additional mag- 
nitude comes from geometric effects’, both 
in narrow gaps between particles where there 
is a significant localization of optical energy, 
leading to the formation of ‘gap plasmons; and 
also similarly around sharp tips, a phenom- 
enon known as the lightning-rod effect. Nano- 
particles have been specifically engineered in 


50 nm 


Figure 1| Stripping on the table-top. The 
bow-tie-shaped gold nanoantennas used by Kim 
et al.' develop electric-field strengths in the gap 
through interactions with quasiparticles known 
as surface plasmons. (The field strength E is 
colour-coded; note that intensity is proportional 
to the square of the field strength.) When a beam 
of argon atoms (green) is directed towards the 
gap, the field strips them of electrons, which 
subsequently recombine — a process that results 
in the generation of high harmonics of the 
original light, including the sought-after extreme 
ultraviolet radiation. (Data and calculations 
courtesy of J. Aizpurua.) 
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quasi-two-dimensional, Mott-Hubbard charge 
transfer antiferromagnetic insulators in their 
undoped ground state. These last three proper- 
ties are believed to be key to high-temperature 
superconductivity, and are about the only cri- 
teria on which you can find (almost) univer- 
sal agreement among those trying to choose 
between the bespoke fashions hanging in the 
high-T.theoretical closet. 

However, observe in Figure 1 that the Fe 
ions, although nominally Fe**, analogous 
to Cu**, are tetrahedrally coordinated rela- 
tive to the pnictide anions, as opposed to 
the square-planar symmetry of the copper 
oxide compounds. In the first-row transi- 
tion metals — scandium to zinc — there are 
ten d-electron states (five described by orbital 
momentum), each of which can hold two 
electrons with one spin up and another down. 
We can play with these states to build various 
cationic configurations. A simple yardstick, 
called Hund’s rule, helps build possible com- 
binations in isolated atoms and ions. It says 
we have to start filling from the bottom, first 
occupying each orbital with an up-spin and 
then starting over again with spin-down, until 
all available d-electrons are consumed. Thus 
Fe?*, with six electrons at large, will result 
in a ground state one electron in excess of 
a half-filled Hund’s occupation distribution, 
and Cu”*, with nine electrons to spend, will 
yield one electron fewer (a ‘hole’ or effective 
positive charge) than a filled d-orbital shell. 
Therefore, in a very crude sense, the new 
FeAs superconductors can be thought of as 
the electron analogues of the hole-transport- 
ing CuO complexes, and both measurements 
and theoretical studies bear this out. 

The real situation is far more complex than 
just stated, and simple Hund’s rule arguments 
are confounded by symmetry, position and 
overlap of neighbouring anions (O*, As °), 
and by Coulomb repulsion that tends to sepa- 
rate spins in otherwise ‘Pauli-allowed’ cation 
states from the next nearest cation neighbour. 
The trade jargon for these effects is ‘crystal 
field splitting, ‘hybridization’ and “Hubbard 
U; respectively. You can be assured each of 
these is currently undergoing intense explo- 
ration. All this notwithstanding, the simple 
Hund’s rule picture that the ferrous pnictides 
and copper oxides are electron-hole ‘duals’ 
may not be simply fortuitous. It may be the 
reason that, after years of intense searching, 
nickel and cobalt complexes have not yielded 
high-temperature superconductors (at least 
not yet). 

In fact, with T. now at 55 K, are these ferrous 
pnictides truly ‘high-temperature supercon- 
ductors’? Simply answered, we don't know at 
present. But it is useful to remember that the 
expression ‘high-temperature superconductiv- 
ity’ did not originate with Bednorz and Miller's 
paper’ of 1986. Those who, like myself, are of 
mature years will recall that this description 
was coined as a result of studies”* in the 1960s 
that superconductivity mediated by electron- 


(Fe2*P3-)- 
layer 


(La3*O2-)+ 
layer 


Figure 1| The unit cell of LaOFeP. In this generic 
example’ of the family of lanthanum-series 
oxyfluoride ferrous pnictides, the overall cell 
charge is neutral but the individual layers 

are not, implying electron doping of the FeP 
layer. Note also that the P coordination of 

Fe is tetrahedral, not square planar as is the 

case for the high-T, copper oxide perovskites. 
(Reproduced from ref. 3.) 


phonon pairing would top out at around 30 K, 
and compounds showing anything above this 
value would be referred to as ‘high-tempera- 
ture materials. Although the mechanism of 
high T. in the copper oxide perovskites remains 
in question, we do have evidence’ in MgB, that 
electron-phonon coupling can achieve a tran- 
sition temperature of 40 K. Is 55 K really that 
much higher? 

Although most of the theoretical tailoring 
for the various ferrous pnictides is styled after 
fashions for the cuprate superconductors, 
one experimental study harks back to much 
earlier designs. Chen et al.’* report direct 
measurement of the superconducting energy 
gap and its temperature dependence in poly- 
crystalline samples of Sm(Oo,s5Fo,;;)FeAs, 
with T, = 42 K. The technique used is called 
Andreev spectroscopy. This is a variant of 
tunnelling spectroscopy whereby, at a contact 
between a normal metal and a superconduc- 
tor, an electron from the metal injected into 
the superconductor at energies lower than 
the superconducting gap gives rise to a super- 
conducting pair (Cooper pair of electrons 
of opposite spin), which are subsequently 
spin-charge compensated by a ‘reflection of 
positive polarity (a hole) back into the nor- 
mal metal. The resulting current-voltage 
dependence is a direct measurement of the 
superconducting pairing energy. 

Astonishingly, Chen et al.'° find that their 
results best fit the time-honoured Bardeen- 
Cooper-Schrieffer (BCS) theory"', the break- 
through in the mid-twentieth century that 
solved the riddle of superconductivity in all 
materials available up to that time. Although 
originally formulated to accommodate the 
pairing of electrons mediated by lattice 
vibrations (phonons), in its broadest sense 
the BCS framework can encompass pairing 
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of fermions in a boson field — perhaps even 
the ‘flavours’ found in neutron stars, quarks 
and gluons, giving rise to ‘colour’ supercon- 
ductivity at the relatively low cosmological 
temperature of 10’ (the units don’t matter). So 
Chen and colleagues’ identification of classic 
BCS behaviour does not rule out the possibil- 
ity that some more exotic bosonic glue than 
phonons might be behind superconductivity 
in these ferrous pnictides. 

Whenever a new superconductor with a 
T, higher than 30 K appears on the scene, I 
inevitably get asked if it will bring applications 
closer. The question is perhaps more pertinent 
when the material involves particularly noxious 
elements such as arsenic. My answer is always 
“Just follow the money.’ If the pot at the end of 
the rainbow has enough gold inside (and so far 
it does not for applied superconductivity), the 
environmental issues can be overcome. I give 
you semiconductor manufacture and process- 
ing, which uses some of the most toxic com- 
pounds (including arsenides) in creation, yet 
is tolerated and brought under control because 
its financial return is in the trillions. Again, the 
units don’t matter. 

Will T, in the pnictides continue to go up, 
and perhaps double or triple as happened 
in 1987-88? I doubt it. We've now been on 
standby for several months, and to my mind 
the best hope is that the discovery of pnic- 
tide high-temperature superconductivity will 
help us understand better the physics of the 
cuprates. The iron age has yet to dawn. a 
Paul M. Grant is at W2AGZ Technologies, 1147 
Mockingbird Hill Lane, San Jose, California 
95120, USA. 
e-mail: w2agz@pacbell.net 
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Correction 

The News & Views article “Genomics: Protein 
fossils live on as RNA", by Rajkumar Sasidharan 
and Mark Gerstein (Nature 453, 729-731; 2008), 
contains the following incorrect statement: 
“..reads’ found using the Solexa sequencing 
technology" can be intersected with some 
seven pseudogenes, for an average of roughly 
two reads each." In fact, these reads intersected 
with some 70 pseudogenes, for an average of 
roughly 12 reads each. Also, in the text of Box 1, 
‘nt’ (nucleotide) was omitted from one passage, 
which should read “...to ~27 nt Piwi-interacting 
RNAs (piRNAs).” These corrections have already 
been made to the online versions of this article. 
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microRNAs (miRNAs) — which are distinct 
in their biogenesis and cellular roles (Box 1). 
The studies’ ° find that endo-siRNAs regulate 
transposons as piRNAs do; that, like miRNAs, 
they can arise from hairpins; and that, in flies, 
their processing involves a similar co-factor to 
the processing of miRNAs (Box 1). 

This blurring of boundaries among dif- 
ferent types of small RNA, together with the 
newly established links between siRNAs and 
pseudogenes, has interesting evolutionary 
implications. In plants, inverted duplications 
containing a protein-coding gene have been 
proposed’* as a mechanism to create new 
miRNAs. Thus, one can imagine a gene being 
copied (either by duplication or retrotrans- 
cription) and this copy then being duplicated 
(again) in inverted fashion. Given the ubiqui- 
tous nature of genomic transcription, the copy 
and its inverted duplicate could potentially be 
transcribed to a hairpin precursor of endo- 
siRNAs to regulate the parent gene. 

As the function of the hairpin no longer 
has anything to do with encoding protein, its 
sequence, still under selection, can acquire 
frameshifts and stop codons, making it seem 
pseudogenic. One could even imagine its 
sequence drifting further and becoming grad- 
ually transformed into a miRNA gene, the 
sequence of which is much less similar to the 
gene encoding its target mRNA. So pseudo- 
genes encoding endo-siRNAs might provide 
a crucial intermediate link to understanding 
the evolution of miRNA-mediated regulation”. 
Although speculative, the plausibility of this 
theory is bolstered by a recent survey’* of the 
genomic context of more than 300 human 
miRNA loci, which identified two that lie 
within pseudogenes. o 
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ATTOSECOND PHYSICS 


An easier route to high harmony 


Mark |. Stockman 


The generation of ultrashort light pulses by atomic ionization and 
recombination doesn't come cheap. But by niftily exploiting the play of light 
ona nanostructured surface, it can be done ona table-top. 


Extreme ultraviolet (EUV) radiation has great 
potential to be extreme not just in name, but 
in usefulness. It is the band of ultraviolet light 
with the shortest wavelength — around 5-50 
nanometres, between 100 and 10 times shorter 
than that of visible light. In applications such 
as microscopy and lithography it can thus be 
used to probe and etch at tiny scales. What's 
more, this wavelength regime is that of many 
atomic resonances, making EUV light ide- 
ally suited for spectroscopic applications. On 
page 757 of this issue’, Kim et al. detail a deft 
new way to produce EUV radiation — one that 
could be considerably more economical that 
previous approaches. 

The way in which EUV radiation is cur- 
rently generated is extremely fiddly. It starts 
with the amplification of light pulses from an 
oscillator, a source of laser light. These are used 
to drive the repeated ionization of noble-gas 
atoms. The electrons freed during this process 
are accelerated in the light field and, because 
the sign of the field reverses after half a cycle, 
re-collide with their parent atoms”, releasing 
the electrons’ surplus energy as light. The result 
is a sequence of ultrashort (attosecond) pulses 
that are themselves useful tools for high-time- 
resolution metrology**. More detailed consid- 
eration of the process reveals that the spectrum 
of these pulses consists of a comb of ‘high har- 
monics’ — spectral lines at wavelengths equal 
to the wavelength of the driving field divided by 
some integer. (Owing to symmetries of the par- 
ticular situation, only light corresponding to 
odd-integer divisors is generated in this case.) 
The highest-harmonic (shortest-wavelength) 
component of this spectrum can be selected by 
filtering to produce a single attosecond pulse at 
an EUV wavelength. 

Things would be much simpler if EUV radia- 
tion could be produced directly from an oscilla- 
tor — an ultrashort pulsed laser of relatively low 
intensity — without the need for sophisticated, 
complex and expensive amplifiers to produce a 
high-intensity optical field. Kim et al.’ provide 
a distinct glimmer of an indication that such 
an approach could be viable. They illuminate 
an intricate, nanoscale gold antenna structure 
with light from a standard titanium-sapphire 
laser, with a wavelength of 800 nm. The inter- 
action of the light with the antennas produces 
high harmonics right up to the 17th harmonic 
— whose wavelength of 47 nm lies within the 
EUV range. The optical intensity required to 
generate this light is, at 10" W cm”, about 100 
times less than in the traditional approaches. 
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The secret of the authors’ success is the 
nanoscale behaviour of ‘quasiparticles’ known 
as surface plasmons. These packets of optical 
energy represent rapid oscillations of electron 
density that spring up in the surface regions of 
metal nanoparticles when bathed in an inci- 
dent light field. If this incident light is of the 
right frequency, the surface plasmons can enter 
resonance, greatly increasing the local field 
intensity over that of the excitation wave. This 
phenomenon has a central role in, for example, 
surface-enhanced Raman scattering®, a spec- 
troscopy and imaging technique that is sensi- 
tive enough to detect the presence of individual 
molecules adsorbed on a metal surface. 

The extent of this field enhancement is 
determined by the nanoparticles’ plasmonic 
resonance properties, which in turn depend 
mostly on the resistivity of the metal at the fre- 
quency of the optical light. Additional mag- 
nitude comes from geometric effects’’, both 
in narrow gaps between particles where there 
is a significant localization of optical energy, 
leading to the formation of ‘gap plasmons; and 
also similarly around sharp tips, a phenom- 
enon known as the lightning-rod effect. Nano- 
particles have been specifically engineered in 


Figure 1| Stripping on the table-top. The 
bow-tie-shaped gold nanoantennas used by Kim 
et al.' develop electric-field strengths in the gap 
through interactions with quasiparticles known 
as surface plasmons. (The field strength E is 
colour-coded; note that intensity is proportional 
to the square of the field strength.) When a beam 
of argon atoms (green) is directed towards the 
gap, the field strips them of electrons, which 
subsequently recombine — a process that results 
in the generation of high harmonics of the 
original light, including the sought-after extreme 
ultraviolet radiation. (Data and calculations 
courtesy of J. Aizpurua.) 
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configurations such as nanolenses'’ and bow- 
tie nanoantennas'' to take advantage of all 
three mechanisms: resonance, gap plasmons 
and the lightning-rod effect. 

The context for Kim and colleagues’ experi- 
ments’ is an array of gold bow-tie nanoanten- 
nas on a sapphire substrate. In the nanoscale 
gaps of the bow-tie, the local optical intensity 
can be enhanced in an idealized case by up to 
10,000 times (Fig. 1). In reality, the enhance- 
ment is limited by intrinsic optical losses in 
gold, imperfections in the structure’s geometry, 
and the defects and polycrystalline nature of 
the gold’s crystal lattice. But if the local field 
intensity is increased by just 100 times, it 
reaches 10° W cm”, sufficient for relatively 
efficient generation of EUV radiation. Because 
this field is extremely locally concentrated in 
the gaps, it does not damage the sapphire sub- 
strate. Equally, the high dielectric permittivity 
of the gold nanoparticles means that the field 
cannot penetrate far into their surface. 

The authors immerse their bow-tie assembly 
in ajet of argon gas. From this point, everything 
proceeds broadly analogously to the traditional 
production of EUV light. First, the high local 
field created by the plasmonic enhancement 
detaches an electron from the argon atoms as 
they pass through the bow-tie gaps. This elec- 
tron is accelerated by the optical fields along its 
trajectory, and collides and recombines with 
the atom. The oscillating optical field causes 
the collisions to repeat periodically, releasing 
energy at high-harmonic frequencies of the 
original light. 

There are two principal distinctions between 
this process and the generation of high harmon- 
ics by intense optical pulses. First, the intensity 
threshold is considerably lower, as touched on 
earlier. Second, the incident optical pulses are 
relatively tightly focused, and so the EUV light 
is generated in just one or a few nanogaps of the 
array and is not highly directed. (Directedness 
would stem from the interference of radiation 
from many bow-ties.) 

This new method of short-wavelength light 
generation will open doors in imaging, litho- 
graphy and spectroscopy on the nanoscale. 
It could expand the range of techniques that 
exploit local-field enhancement, such as near- 
field scanning optical microscopy, from the 
infrared and optical wavelengths to the EUV 
and, ultimately, as the plasmonic quality of the 
nanoantennas improves, X-ray range. This 
much shorter wavelength will benefit tech- 
niques such as core spectroscopy and nanos- 
cale X-ray crystallography. 

With less-tight focusing, it will also become 
possible to generate EUV radiation in many 
nanoantennas simultaneously. The resulting 
spatially coherent, laser-like light could have 
applications in many areas: in macroscopic 
spectroscopies, in screening for structural 
defects in materials and, extended to X-ray 
and even y-ray wavelengths, in the detection 
of minute amounts of fissile materials in the 
arenas of public security and defence. a 
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DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY 


Order in the lung 


David Warburton 


Given the lung's thousands of branching airways, its development might be 
expected to be a highly complex process. Yet a surprisingly simple picture 
now emerges of when, where and in what order these branches form. 


Elaborate branching is everywhere in nature. 
From riverbeds to oilfields, from trees to blood 
vessels, branching connects the large to the 
small. The lung is also a prime example of a 
reproducible branching system, allowing gas 
to be transported from the air to tissues deep 
within an animal. Without it — or without the 
simpler branched ducts found in less complex 
organisms — oxygen transport by diffusion 
probably would have limited the evolution of 
terrestrial animals to less than one millimetre 
in size. But how does such a sophisticated net- 
work develop? Metzger et al.’ (page 745 of this 
issue) provide a remarkable, yet simple picture 
that explains the orderly development of the 
more than a million branches in the mamma- 
lian lung. 

In mammals, air enters through the nasal 
and oral cavities and passes through the 
larynx and trachea before reaching the lung. 
The trachea branches into two primary bron- 
chi, which, within the lung, further branch 
into secondary and tertiary bronchi and 
finally into bronchioles. To investigate the 
sequence of events leading to this complex, 
yet highly reproducible network of branches, 
Metzger et al. studied the early bronchial tree 
in three dimensions by examining chemically 
fixed lung tissue from mouse embryos using 
microscopy. 

The authors parse bronchial branching 
beyond the primary branch into three geomet- 
rical modes, which they call domain branching, 
planar bifurcation and orthogonal bifurcation. 
In domain branching, daughter branches form 
in rows along the parent branch, like bristles on 
a bottle brush. This branching mode forms the 
main secondary branches. Next, planar bifur- 
cation is used for the formation of tertiary and 
later-generation branches; this mode is char- 
acterized by the splitting of a branch tip into 
two. Finally, orthogonal bifurcation involves 
two rounds of branching. Both rounds involve 
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Figure 1| A master and three slaves. Studying 
early lung morphogenesis in the mouse embryo, 
Metzger et al.' show that this organ’s airways 
form in a sequential manner in three series of 
events, or subroutines, which are all driven by 
one master branch generator. a, At embryonic 
day (E) 10.5, the primary bronchial branch (1) 
forms, followed by (b) the development of the 
left upper-lobe branch (2) by E11. ¢, The first 
two segmental branches of the left upper- 

lobe branch (2.2 and 2.3) and the subsequent 
formation of branches 3-6 occur at E12. The 
master branch generator is active throughout 
these events, and the inferred sites of action of 
the periodicity clock and bifurcator subroutines 
are shown. At E12, the rotator subroutine has not 
yet begun to function. 
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CONDENSED-MATTER PHYSICS 


Optical lattices 


Markus Greiner and Simon Folling 


Optical lattices have rapidly become a favoured tool of atomic and condensed-matter physicists. 
These crystals made of light can be used to trap atoms at very low temperatures, creating a workshop 


in which to pore over and tinker with fundamental properties of matter. 


Why make an optical lattice? 

Imagine you are trying to understand a complex 
quantum-physical phenomenon such as 
high-temperature superconductivity, just 
one of many intriguing effects that occur in 
the ‘quantum gas’ of electrons that pervades a 
solid crystal. The crystal lattice of a solid has 
tiny dimensions — atoms are spaced about a 
tenth of a nanometre apart — and it would be 
great to have an enlarged version to enable us 
to look at its physics more closely. An opti- 
cal lattice affords just that possibility: it is a 
crystal formed by interfering laser beams, with 
a typical dimension about 1,000 times larger 
than that of a conventional crystal. Ultracold 
atoms in the lattice play the part of electrons in 
the solid; they tunnel quantum-mechanically 
between lattice sites just as single or paired 
electrons (Cooper pairs) tunnel through the 
periodic potential wells created by positive 
ions in crystalline materials (Fig. 1). 


Why not just use a real crystal? 

Real solid materials are incredibly complex. 
They have an involved band structure of 
allowed energy states, and the Coulomb inter- 
actions of electrons are difficult to account 


a Optical lattice 
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for. Disorder and the inevitable effects of 
vibrations of the crystal lattice add to the intri- 
cacy. It is not desirable, and usually impossible, 
to take account of all these effects simulta- 
neously. The theorists’ approach is to con- 
struct highly simplified models that focus on 
particular aspects of the system. But often even 
these cannot be solved reliably. That is particu- 
larly true of models involving fermions — the 
group of particles to which electrons, protons, 
neutrons and many atoms belong. And soa 
divide has opened up: on the one hand, real 
materials cannot be sufficiently described by 
theorists; on the other, experimentalists cannot 
test the (sometimes contradictory) theoretical 
results obtained from simple models. 


How can optical lattices help? 

They provide a way of realizing the simpli- 
fied models of condensed-matter theory in 
experimental practice. Optical lattices thus 
implement Richard Feynman's pioneering 
idea of ‘quantum simulation’ — using one 
quantum system to investigate another. Feyn- 
man introduced the concept because a correct 
numerical description of a quantum system 
requires resources that scale exponentially 


Figure 1 | Crystal simulation. 
Ultracold atoms in an optical lattice 
can simulate condensed-matter 
phenomena that usually occur only 
in the ‘electron gas’ of a solid-state 
crystal. In an optical lattice (a), atoms 
are trapped in a sinusoidal potential 
well (grey) created by a standing-wave 
laser beam. The atoms’ wavefunctions 
(blue) correspond to those of 

valence electrons in a real crystal 

(b). Here, the periodic potential is 
caused by the attractive electrostatic 
force between the electrons (—) and 
the ions (+) forming the crystal. 

The motion and interaction of the 
particles, whether ultracold 

atoms or electrons, determine the 
physics of the material. Thus, for 
example, superfluidity in a gas of 
ultracold atoms corresponds to 
superconductivity in an electron gas. 
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with the number of particles involved — one 
of the problems confronting theorists today. 
Using results from optical lattices, theorists 
want to test which of their models they can 
best rely on to, say, construct a phase diagram 
of a condensed-matter system, or assess the 
evolution of a physical parameter. In addition, 
optical lattices provide ways to control vari- 
ous factors, such as the strength of interatomic 
interactions, band structure, spin composition 
and levels of disorder, more easily than in real 
crystals — often even dynamically during the 
course of a single experiment. 


Are there limits to what you can 
simulate with an optical lattice? 

We cant realistically use them to simulate very 
complicated crystals, such as superconduct- 
ing ceramics, in their entirety. But that’s not 
the goal. To understand phenomena such as 
high-temperature superconductivity, we want 
to find the simplest possible system that shows 
the effect. Consequently, it is not a bad idea to 
start from simple models and add complexity 
step by step. 


How exactly do you make an optical 
lattice? 

Lattice potentials are created by making 
two coherent laser beams propagating in 
opposite directions interfere with each other. 
The result is a standing wave with a periodic 
pattern of dark and bright stripes. The light 
induces an electric dipole moment in the 
atoms of the ultracold gas, modifying their 
energy. Depending on the frequency of the 
light, atoms are pulled towards either the 
bright or the dark regions and are therefore 
confined to small areas in space. By using addi- 
tional lasers from different directions, two- or 
even three-dimensional lattice structures can 
be constructed (Fig. 2). 


Can you make a lattice for any 

kind of atom? 

Pretty much, although alkali atoms from group I 
of the periodic table are generally easiest to work 
with — their single valence electron gives them 
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Figure 2 | Potential lattice. Laser light creates 
the peculiar potential landscapes of optical 
lattices. a, Laser light creates a repulsive or an 
attractive potential that is proportional to the 
laser’s intensity along its axis of propagation. 

b, By allowing two counter-propagating laser 
beams to interfere, a sinusoidal standing wave 
can be formed. Ultracold atoms can be trapped 
in the potential minima that occur every half- 
wavelength, separated from the neighbouring 
minimum by a potential ‘wall’; this is the basis 
of a one-dimensional optical lattice. ¢, d, Adding 
more laser beams at right angles to the first one 
creates a two-dimensional (c) and finally a three- 
dimensional cubic ‘crystal’ in which atoms (d) 


are trapped in the minima of the lattice potential. 


Real optical lattices can have millions of sites, 
and by changing the angles and wavelength of 
the laser beams, different lattice geometries can 
be created. 


particularly suitable optical properties. At the 
very low energy scales (temperatures) at which 
optical-lattice models operate, most atoms are 
actually very similar. The most important prop- 
erty is whether they are bosons (with integer 
spin) or fermions (with half-integer spin). Many 
bosons can exist in the same quantum state, but 
quantum mechanics absolutely forbids this for 
fermions, according to the rule known as the 
Pauli exclusion principle. Whether a particular 
atomic isotope is bosonic or fermionic depends 
on the number of its (fermionic) constituents: 
protons, neutrons and electrons. If this number 
is even, the total spin is an integer, and the atom 
is a boson; if it is odd, the total spin is a half- 
integer, and the atom is a fermion. It’s easier 
to work with bosons: one consequence of the 
Pauli exclusion principle is that fermions are 
tougher to cool. Today, optical-lattice experi- 
ments are being pursued with many different 
atoms — bosonic rubidium-87, sodium-23, 
potassium-39 and caesium-133; and fermionic 
potassium-40, lithium-6 and strontium-87. 


How do you put the atoms 

into the lattice? 

Usually, by approaching the problem from 
the other direction: you put the lattice into 
the atoms. First, you create a Bose-Einstein 
condensate — an ensemble of bosons all in 
the same quantum state — or a cold gas of 
fermionic atoms. Then you slowly ramp up the 
lasers to create the periodic lattice potential, 
and the atoms reorder to adapt to their new 
environment. Similarly, the whole ‘crystal’ can 
be removed from the atoms simply by ramping 
down the lasers, thus liberating the atoms into 
free space once more. 


How did the work with optical 

lattices start? 

The first generation of optical lattices came 
on the scene in the 1990s. They were mainly 
used for the laser-cooling of atoms, as the 
lattice potential increases the efficiency of 
some methods of optical cooling. Still, the tem- 
peratures at that point were too high and the 
occupation numbers too low (many lattice sites 
were left unfilled) for many-body quantum 
physics to feature. Nevertheless, fundamental 
phenomena such as Bloch oscillations of atoms 
within the lattice and the Bragg scattering of 
light on the atoms could already be observed. 


When did people start using lattices to 
investigate many-body physics? 

A major boost came with the creation of the 
first Bose-Einstein condensates in the mid- 
1990s. This meant the availability of a dense 
and extremely cold sample of atoms on which 
a lattice could simply be superimposed. It 
became possible to study superfluid behaviour 
in the lattice, emulating for example the physics 
of arrays of Josephson junctions — tunnel junc- 
tions in superconductors that have important 
applications in quantum-mechanical circuits. 
But experiments with complex many-body 
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a Superfluid 


b Mott insulator 


Figure 3 | Superfluids and insulators. Ina 
quantum simulation of a bosonic Hubbard 
model in an optical lattice, two distinct ground 
states exist. a, For weak interaction strengths 
the ground state is a superfluid. The atoms 
have a common macroscopic wavefunction 
(purple wave), with particles fully delocalized 
throughout the available space. After the atoms 
are released from the lattice, the coherent 

wave nature becomes evident in the fact that 

a distinct diffraction pattern arises (inset). 

b, If the interactions become very strong, the 
ground state is a ‘Mott insulator’ in which each 
particle becomes localized to one specific lattice 
site. In that state, the number of atoms in each 
site is fixed, and phase coherence, as well as 
superfluidity, disappears. 


states, relevant for simulating condensed- 
matter systems, started only around 2000, 
first with Bose-Einstein condensates in three- 
dimensional lattices, and later with ultracold 
Fermi gases. 


Whatare three-dimensional 

lattices good for? 

This geometry turns out to be a virtually per- 
fect rendering of the Hubbard model, a basic 
model that describes particles in a crystalline 
lattice. It takes into account the atoms’ mutual 
repulsion or attraction and the rate at which 
they hop from site to site. Experiments with 
bosonic atoms in optical lattices confirmed 
results arrived at using models, in particular 
that ultracold bosons undergo a transition 
between two very distinct quantum states. The 
first is the Bose-Einstein condensate, a super- 
fluid state in which the gas can move without 
friction and particles are delocalized over 
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a Ferromagnet 


b  Antiferromagnet 


Figure 4 | Magnetic effects. When atoms in two different spin states (purple or red) are 
simultaneously present in the lattice, they can either favour or disfavour identical spins on 
neighbouring sites. a, In the first case, they distribute in such a way that compact areas of identical 
spins form — magnetic ‘domains, which are the hallmark of ferromagnetism in solids. b, Conversely, 
in the antiferromagnetic state, a chessboard pattern of alternating spins develops. The underlying 
force driving the system into one of these states might be direct, long-range interactions, for example 
through the magnetic dipole of the atoms. Surprisingly, it can also arise from the tunnelling itself in 
combination with the peculiar quantum statistical properties of bosons and fermions. This ‘quantum 
magnetisnyY does not require any direct magnetic interaction between the particles, and should be 
observable in an optical lattice implementing a simple fermionic Hubbard model. 


the whole lattice. When the lattice ‘depth’ (the 
height of the potential barriers) is increased, the 
role of interactions between particles increases 
compared with that of the tunnelling. Eventu- 
ally, the interactions bring the system into what 
is known as a Mott insulator state, in which free 
movement becomes impossible and each parti- 
cle is localized to one lattice site only (Fig. 3). 


Can optical lattices go beyond 

merely confirming theory? 

So far, experimenters have mostly studied the 
Bose-Hubbard model: thanks to numerical 
simulations, we understand this model well, so 
it’s easy to compare experimental and numeri- 
cal results. But there’ a lot of physics in boson 
interactions that isn’t covered by this ‘plain 
vanilla model, and that is not so well under- 
stood theoretically. For example, introducing 
more than one atomic spin state leads to mag- 
netic effects. As different types of interactions 
compete, each favouring a different type of 
magnetic ordering, exciting new states such as 
‘spin liquids’ are expected to arise. Then there 
are fermionic Hubbard models. As mentioned 
before, fermions behave fundamentally differ- 
ently from bosons because of the Pauli exclu- 
sion principle. To form a superfluid, which 
requires all the particles to be in the same, 
coherent quantum state, fermions must ‘pre- 
tend’ to be bosons by, for example, teaming up 
to form Cooper pairs. Several laboratories are 
working on reproducing the behaviour of fer- 
mions in an optical lattice. Promising results, 
such as the creation of insulating and superfluid 
behaviours, are already being reported. 


Why should we care about the 
fermionic Hubbard model? 

One reason is what it might tell us about high- 
temperature superconductivity. This puzzling 
phenomenon — electrical conduction without 
resistance at temperatures of up to 130 kelvin 
— occurs in complex cuprate (copper oxide) 
materials, and has recently been reported in 
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a second, unrelated class of material. Despite 
20 years of effort, there is still no consensus 
as to what causes either the formation of the 
‘d-wave’ Cooper pairs that seem to lie behind 
the superconductivity, or other anomalous 
properties of these materials. The Hubbard 
model could be a good place to start: high- 
temperature superconducting phases seem 
always to be found near phases with antiferro- 
magnetic order, in which particles of opposing 
spin states arrange themselves in a chessboard 
pattern (Fig. 4). This is a typical ground state 
of a fermionic Hubbard model. 


So the Hubbard model holds the key to 
high-temperature superconductivity? 
There are many reasons to believe that the 
Hubbard model contains most — but not all 
— of the ingredients necessary for under- 
standing high-temperature superconductiv- 
ity in the cuprates. A full explanation is likely 
to require additional phenomena, such as the 
interactions between electrons and lattice 
vibrations (phonons), and inhomogeneities 
at the mesoscopic level, although there is no 
consensus about which, if any, of these ingre- 
dients are important. But that is just where the 
remarkable control over ultracold atoms in an 
optical lattice comes into its own — we expect 
that we can approach the problem by realizing 
the bare Hubbard model first and then adding 
the other ingredients in a controlled way. This 
really would be a quantum simulator as Feyn- 
man first envisaged it. 


How might we add to this quantum- 
simulation tool-box in the future? 

A current focus is on extending the technique 
to further atomic species, each with different 
interaction properties, as well as on decreas- 
ing the temperature of the trapped atoms still 
further through new cooling techniques. An 
intense line of research is also to introduce long- 
range interactions into optical lattices by trap- 
ping, not atoms, but molecules with a dipolar 
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ground state that interact through electric 
dipole-dipole forces. And then there are 
efforts to improve how we can analyse the 
quantum state, for example by directly read- 
ing out every single lattice site or by probing 
characteristic quantum fluctuations of the 
whole ensemble. 


Are there applications for optical 
lattices beyond condensed-matter 
simulations? 

Because as few as one or two atoms can be 
isolated in each of the small traps, the traps 
can also act as miniature ‘test tubes’ in which 
atomic interactions can be studied with high 
precision. Even ‘micro-chemistry’ can be 
performed, with the ability, for example, to 
precisely control the formation of a molecule 
from two atoms. Equally, with just one atom in 
each site, interactions can be completely sup- 
pressed. That is seen as a way of improving the 
precision of optical atomic clocks still further. 
These create highly accurate time references 
through the extremely fast oscillations that 
occur between the energy states of the atoms. 
Those energy states are disturbed by atom- 
atom interactions that can be suppressed in 
an optical lattice. And last but not least, there 
are intriguing proposals to use atoms trapped 
at single lattice sites as ‘qubits’ for a so-called 
universal quantum computer. 


How would a universal quantum 
computer work? 

The first step would be to create large-scale 
entanglement between all atoms in a lattice, 
by letting each atom interact only with its next 
neighbour in a way that depends on its state. 
This technique has already been demonstrated 
experimentally. In principle, a universal quan- 
tum computer can be realized just by reading 
out and manipulating these single entangled 
qubits following such an entanglement step. 
The challenge is to do all the steps — entan- 
glement, manipulation, readout and error 
correction — with high enough fidelity. We 
might have to wait years to see a useful univer- 
sal quantum computer. But in the meantime, 
quantum simulators in the spirit of Feynman 
are already a specialized type of quantum com- 
puter: simulated condensed-matter models in 
optical lattices look set to become the first 
practically useful application of a quantum- 
computational system. a 
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The determination of the structure of 
Saturn's F ring by nearby moonlets 


Carl D. Murray’, Kevin Beurle’, Nicholas J. Cooper’, Michael W. Evans’, Gareth A. Williams’ & Sébastien Charnoz” 


Saturn's narrow F ring exhibits several unusual features that vary on timescales of hours to years. These include transient 
clumps, a central core surrounded by a multistranded structure and a regular series of longitudinal channels associated with 
Prometheus, one of the ring’s two ‘shepherding’ satellites. Several smaller moonlets and clumps have been detected in the 
ring’s immediate vicinity, and a population of embedded objects has been inferred. Here we report direct evidence of 
moonlets embedded in the ring's bright core, and show that most of the F ring’s morphology results from the continual 
gravitational and collisional effects of small satellites, often combined with the perturbing effect of Prometheus. The F-ring 
region is perhaps the only location in the Solar System where large-scale collisional processes are occurring on an almost 


daily basis. 


Saturn’s F ring, which lies 3,400 km beyond the edge of the main ring 
system, has presented many unusual aspects and associated dynami- 
cal phenomena since its discovery by Pioneer 11 (ref. 1). Subsequent 
imaging by the Voyager spacecraft** showed a narrow ring with 
multiple components and a twisted, braid-like appearance, contain- 
ing clumps and radial discontinuities. Voyager radio science*” and 
photopolarimeter® occultation data suggested a core ~1 km wide 
surrounded by an envelope 50km wide. Surprisingly, despite the 
tendency for narrow rings to spread owing to collisions, and the fact 
that it should be significantly perturbed by its shepherding satellites, 
Prometheus and Pandora, the F ring is well approximated (residuals 
~5 km) by a narrow, uniformly precessing ring of material’. 

Early imaging by the Cassini spacecraft* confirmed the multi- 
stranded nature of the F ring and displayed streamers and associated 
channels of ring material gravitationally affected by Prometheus as 
predicted by numerical models’. Additional observations and mod- 
elling showed"® how the Prometheus streamer—channel cycles and their 
shearing cause characteristic regular radial and longitudinal variations 
in the F ring every 14.7-h orbital period. However, the discovery that 
the apparent multiple strands of the F ring had the structure of a 
kinematic spiral’ was the first evidence that additional objects were 
involved in producing some of the F ring’s more unusual features. 

Two possible explanations were suggested" for the formation of the 
spiral structures detected in mosaics of the F ring obtained in 
November 2004, April 2005 and May 2005. The first involved ring 
material being gravitationally scattered during the close approach of 
an object with the mass of Prometheus. However, no such object has 
been observed and Prometheus itself does not enter the ring’s core. The 
second explanation proposed that particles were pushed out of the ring 
when a small object passed through it. Additional objects (S/2004 S 3, 
S/2004 S 4 and S/2004 S 6 with estimated diameters ~5 km) have been 
detected by Cassini*” in the vicinity of the F ring, and one of them, 
S/2004 S 6, was suggested as a possible impactor because of the corres- 
pondence between its F-ring crossing points and the location of the 
spirals'’. It had been independently suggested’** that collisions could 
generate some of the bright clumps in the F ring, but the impactors 
were thought to be ~10-cm-sized interplanetary meteoroids. The 
detection of 13 opaque or nearly-opaque objects during stellar occulta- 
tion experiments using the Cassini Ultraviolet Imaging Spectrograph 


and Visual and Infrared Mapping Spectrometer’ suggests the exist- 
ence of objects with diameters ranging from 27 m to 9 km lying within 
~10km ofa core that is ~40 km wide; at least one of these objects is 
opaque enough to be a moonlet rather than a temporary clump of 
material. The Voyager charged-particle data had already provided 
evidence'® that a 2,000-km-wide moonlet belt surrounded the F ring, 
and this led to interpretations of the bright clumps as products of the 
disruptive collisions of loosely bound parent bodies'”"’. 

All the evidence suggests that the F-ring region is a unique dynami- 
cal environment in which gravitational perturbations combine with 
physical collisions to alter the F ring’s appearance dramatically on 
several timescales. However, the actual mechanisms and objects that 
change the ring have remained unknown. Here we report on the 
analysis of a series of images obtained by the Cassini Imaging 
Science Subsystem” in 2006 and 2007 (see Supplementary Table 1). 
These show clear evidence for collisional events, the creation and 
evolution of associated ‘jets’ of material, the gravitational signatures 
of ~10-km-diameter satellites embedded in the core, the perturbing 
effects of smaller objects, and direct observations of a narrow (radial 
width ~1 km) ring component and associated objects. 


Colliding objects 

Figure 1 illustrates how the morphology of the F ring changed 
between 2006 December 23 and 2007 May 5. The mosaics show a 
region of disturbance in the core that advances from a co-rotating 
longitude of 2 = 150° (Fig. 1a) to one of 2 = 226° (Fig. 1h) 133 days 
later. Furthermore, the disturbance is associated with a sequence of 
outward or inward extensions of material which we term ‘jets’; these 
are initially radial but their slope (defined as the angle made with the 
tangential direction) decreases with time. Note that the individual 
jets always remain on one side of the core; they therefore represent a 
distribution in the semi-major axis (a> ap for outward jets and 
a< ap for inward jets, where ap = 140,223.7 km is the length of the 
semi-major axis of the F ring’s core’), rather than resulting from 
various eccentricities and longitudes of periapse, as the latter would 
give rise to jets that oscillated about the core. The observed extent of 
major jets in the semi-major axis is ~500 km; if this separation were 
due to gravitational scattering, it would imply a body of diameter 
~120km, which would have been easily detected (see also Supple- 
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mentary Videos 1 and 2). An alternative and more compelling 
explanation is that jets (and hence spirals that form from them) are 
caused by physical collisions". 

Material with a semi-major axis of a; + Aa would be expected to 
drift with respect to the core in such a way that after a time At its 
longitudinal drift relative to its initial position would be AA = — (3/2) 
(n/a)AaAt, where n=581.964° per day is the mean motion of 
material in the core. Therefore, keplerian shear causes the slope of 
an initially radial jet to be g= —(2/3)(a/n)/At after a time Az: it is 
independent of Aa. Consequently, under certain assumptions, the 
gradient ofa jet gives the time at which it was formed. After sufficient 
time, a radial jet will evolve into a spiral; indeed, the upper halves of 
the images in Fig. la—d display spiral structures exterior to the core, 
presumably arising from previous events. 

It has been suggested"! that S/2004 S 6 is a candidate for the object 
causing the collisional formation of the spiral structures observed by 
Cassini in mosaics taken in 2004 and 2005. The open circles in Fig. 1 
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show the predicted locations of S/2004 S 6 based on a new numerical 
fit to detections from 2004 October to 2005 June (see Supplementary 
Table 2). Another object, FO7090QB, was detected and tracked in the 
2007 March, April and May sequences (Fig. 1f-h), and its separately 
calculated orbital elements bear a striking resemblance to those of 
S/2004S6 (see Supplementary Table 2). The predicted and actual 
locations of FO7090QB appear as open squares in Fig. la—e and 
Fig. 1f-h, respectively. We believe that this object is either 
S/2004S 6 or some fragment of it, perhaps perturbed by encounters 
with material in the core. A more detailed analysis of these orbits will 
be presented elsewhere. However, the predicted or actual longitude of 
each object is clearly associated with the progress of the disturbed 
region, which is consistent with the tabulated differences in mean 
motion between the disturbing agents and the F-ring core given in 
Supplementary Table 2. We note that by early 2007 the difference in 
the longitudes of periapse between the orbits of S/2004S6 and the 
F-ring core was ~159° and is currently increasing at arate of 1.6°y_'; 
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Figure 1| Sequence of 360° mosaics of the F ring showing evidence for a 
series of collisional events between December 2006 and May 2007. In each 
sequence the mosaic is constructed by re-projecting individual images from 
Cassini’s narrow-angle camera into a frame in which the horizontal axis is the 
longitude at the same epoch (12:00 uTc on 2007 January 1) and the vertical 
axis is the orbital radius, r, relative to the adopted orbit of the F ring’. Black 
areas indicate lack of longitudinal coverage and all projections are onto the 
equatorial plane. In each mosaic the circle marks the predicted location of 
S/2004 S 6 using the orbital elements listed in Supplementary Table 2. The 
square marks either the predicted (a—e) or actual (f-h) location of the new 
object using the orbital elements listed in Supplementary Table 2. The inserts 
in the upper right-hand corners of f-h are enhanced, re-oriented 30 X 30-pixel 
crops of representative raw images showing the objects F0O7090QB, F07108QA 
and F07125QB, respectively (see Supplementary Table 2). a, Image 
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observation ISS_036RF_FMOVIE001_VIMS, consisting of 127 images 
obtained 2006 December 23-24. b, Image observation 
ISS_036RF_FMOVIE002_VIMS, consisting of 130 images obtained 2007 
January 5-6. c, Image observation ISS_039RF_FMOVIE002_VIMS, 
consisting of 124 images obtained 2007 February 10-11. d, Image observation 
ISS_039RF_FMOVIE001_VIMS, consisting of 143 images obtained 2007 
February 27. e, Image observation ISS_041RF_FMOVIE002_VIMS, 
consisting of 169 images obtained 2007 March 17. f, Image observation 
ISS_041RF_FMOVIE001_VIMS, consisting of 107 images obtained 2007 
March 31. g, Image observation ISS_043RF_FMOVIE001_VIMS, consisting 
of 94 images obtained 2007 April 18. h, Image observation 
ISS_044RF_FMOVIE001_VIMS, consisting of 137 images obtained 2007 May 
5. Further information about the observations is given in Supplementary 
Table 1. 
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a typical encounter velocity with the core is ~30ms_ ', in agreement 
with the estimated collisional velocity". 

Figure 2 shows a comparison between an enlarged version of Fig. 1g 
and the results of a numerical simulation of jets evolved from initial 
radial distributions. The observed features in Fig. 2a that correspond 
to our modelled jets O;, O2, Os, hy, l, Is and Ig (Fig. 2b) are consistent 
with collisions between the F-ring core (or objects orbiting close to it) 
and S/2004 S 6. However, the smaller jet pairs, O, and I, and O; and 
I;, have different characteristics and locations that are inconsistent 
with collisions with S/2004 S 6; these jets may be attributed to colli- 
sions with additional objects. Furthermore, Fig. 2a shows three smal- 
ler jets with shallow gradients, and an associated bright feature, just 
above the core at co-rotating longitudes 250°, 295° and 335°; these 
can also be seen in Fig. 1, moving from right to left. All seem to be 
associated with objects with semi-major axes ~50 km greater than 
that of the F ring (see below). 

If every close approach between S/2004S 6 and the core were to 
lead to a collision, we would expect ~200 jets to be detectable in Fig. 1. 
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Figure 2 | Comparison of a re-projected mosaic with the results of a 
numerical simulation of jet formation and evolution. a, Re-projected F-ring 
mosaic derived from observation ISS_043RF_FMOVIE001_VIMS (see 

Fig. 1g). b, Results of a numerical simulation of jets evolved to the date of the 
mosaic, 2007 April 18. In each case the data are shown in the standard co- 
rotating longitude system used in Fig. 1. For the simulation, outward jets of 
particles were created on 2006 December 18 (Oj, co-rotating longitude 

2 = 137°), 2007 January 24 (O2, 2 = 168°), March 15 (O3, 2 = 176°), March 
16 (O4, 2 = 30°) and March 30 (Os, 4 = 230°), and inward jets on 2007 
February 6 (I,, 4 = 171°), March 7 (Iz, 2 = 194°), March 22 (I;, 4 = 199°), 
March 27 (Iy, 2 = 35°), April 1 (I;, 2 = 240°) and April 11 (Ig, 2 = 210°). 
Between 2,000 and 8,000 particles were used to simulate individual events. 
The particles in each jet were given gaussian distributions in a, e and © 
relative to the F-ring core model, with standard deviations in Aa of either 
75 km for large jets or 35 km for smaller jets (half-gaussian distributions with 
positive values for outward jets and negative for inward jets), in Ae of 

5 X10 °and in AG of 0.5°. The initial longitude was set to the value at which 
the jet was created. The particles were allowed to precess under the effects of 
Saturn’s gravitational harmonics J>, J, and J, and were assumed to orbit at a 
mean motion determined by their initial semi-major axes. Their resulting 
radial locations with respect to the F-ring core and associated co-rotating 
longitudes are plotted. Note that the formation times and initial longitudes 
in b were deliberately chosen to match the features in a; consequently, the 
timing should be considered as representative rather than exact. 
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However, Figs 1 and 2a demonstrate that the core is clearly non- 
uniform in nature; without detailed knowledge of its structure and 
time variation, as well as the orbits of all nearby objects, the outcome 
of any given encounter cannot be predicted. After a sufficient time, 
differential precession causes the gradients of the jets with respect to 
the core to undergo variations on orbital timescales. However, if the 
core has sufficient mass, then secular perturbations”’ may induce the 
jet material to maintain approximate apse alignment with the core”'. 
Consequently, detailed observations of the formation and evolution 
of jets may constrain the F ring’s mass. Clearly the orbit of S/2004 S 6 
is also subject to the combined secular effects of Prometheus and any 
mass contained within the F ring” (see Supplementary Figs 2 and 
3). This may help to explain why the mosaic seen in Fig. 2a closely 
resembles those seen two years previously (see Supplementary Fig. 1). 


Embedded objects 


The existence of sheared jets of material produced by collisions 
between objects and the F-ring core has an unexpected consequence: 
it provides tracer material that allows us to detect the gravitational (or 
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Figure 3 | Evidence for embedded satellites on eccentric orbits near the 
core of the F ring. a, Re-projected 6° section of the F-ring mosaic derived 
from image N1538169712, obtained 2006 September 28 at 20:50 UTC, 
showing the existence of a fan associated with the bright clump in the core. 
b, The same 6° longitudinal range as in a, but for the image N1538870080, 
obtained 2006 October 6 at 23:23 UTC. ¢, Fans in a 6° re-projected section of 
image N1552819237, obtained 2007 March 17 at 10:07 utc. d, Fans ina 6° re- 
projected section of image N1557039476, obtained 2007 May 5 at 06:24 uTc. 
e, 1° re-projected section of image N1537876778, obtained 2006 September 
25 at 11:28 utc, showing evidence of a fan. f, Numerical simulation of the 
gravitational effect of a satellite (radius ~5 km, density 0.4gcm °, 

Ae = 1.8 X 10 *) embedded at the inner edge of a 50-km-wide F ring 
composed of test particles; note that the scale is the same as in e. See also 
Supplementary Video 3 and Supplementary Fig. 4. 
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even collisional) signature of embedded satellites. Figure 3a shows an 
example ofa feature consisting of a sequence of sheared channels with 
a common point of intersection; we refer to this as a ‘fan’. In this case 
the fan is visible in jet material lying exterior to the F-ring core, in an 
image taken before the sequences shown in Fig. 1. The channels point 
to a bright section of the ring with a shallow-sloped, outward, sheared 
jet going off to the left and a broad jet of material at the upper right. 
When the same region was viewed 8.1 days later (Fig. 3b), the main 
structures are still visible but, although there is no fan, dark channels 
are present in the F ring. Smaller fans are visible in Fig. 3c (a section 
from Fig. le) and Fig. 3d (a section from Fig. 1h), on the same scale as 
Fig. 3a, b. In Fig. 3d the diagonal features are streamers—channels 
associated with the previous passage of Prometheus, and the left-hand 
feature has a fan above it; note the second, smaller fan located between 
the two streamer—channel features. 
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Fans are produced by the gravitational effect of an embedded 
satellite on an orbit that has a non-zero relative eccentricity with 
respect to the adjacent material. If the relative eccentricity is zero 
(that is, the satellite has the same orbital eccentricity and periapse 
as the F ring), then the satellite produces a stationary pattern on the 
ring material that approaches it. This is identical to the mechanism 
that is known to generate the propeller features detected in Saturn’s A 
ring™. If the perturbing satellite has a semi-major axis at the inner 
edge of a ring of material, only the upper half of a propeller is pro- 
duced. According to our numerical models, once a relative eccen- 
tricity is introduced, the satellite’s movement along the ring causes a 
fan to be produced, with the process continuing as long as material is 
available to be perturbed. Furthermore, the models demonstrate that 
the fan goes through a cycle, appearing and disappearing on an 
orbital timescale, thereby explaining Fig. 3a, b. 
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Figure 4 | Dynamical structures on a variety of scales in the F ring. 

a, Comparison of two 360° mosaics of the F ring; the upper and lower 
mosaics are respectively derived from sequence 
ISS_029RI_AZSCNLOPH001_PRIME, obtained 2006 September 25 
between 11:18 and 21:07 urc (consisting of 269 non-overlapping images), 
and sequence ISS_029RF_FMOVIE001_VIMS, obtained 2006 September 
28-29 between 20:32 and 10:17 utc (consisting of 93 overlapping images). 
Each mosaic is constructed from re-projected images covering a 400-km 
radial range centred on the calculated radius of the F ring’s core and with a 
co-rotating longitude, /, shifted to a common epoch (12:00 utc, 2007 
January 1, as in Fig. 1). We note that the pointing of images in the upper 
mosaic for 2 < 100° is only approximate, owing to a lack of stars in the 
original images. The highest resolution in the upper mosaics is ~1 km per 
pixel in both the radial and longitudinal directions. The extended radial 
feature at 1 = 26° in the lower mosaic is associated with an object that has 
also been detected in the upper mosaic. b—d, Enlarged sections of the mosaics 
in a showing the regions with 138° = 2 = 158° (b), 220° = 4 = 232° (ec) and 
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316° = A S 326° (d); all sections are shown on a common scale. The 
corresponding inertial longitudes covered are 136° < 1, < 138°, 

264° < jy <271° (b); 139° < 2, < 141°, 263° < 25 < 270° (€); and 

166° < A, <172°, 265° < A, < 273° (d), where the subscripts ‘1’ and ‘2’ 
denote the upper and lower mosaics, respectively. e-g, Enlarged sections of 
the mosaics in b, showing the respective regions with 138.97° = 2 = 139.12° 
(139,950 km = r = 140,050 km), derived from image N1537900950; 
152.32° = 25 152.72° (139,940 km = r = 140,040 km), image 
N1537899083; and 154.99° = 1 = 155.19° (139,950 km = r = 140,050 km), 
image N1537898708. h, Enlarged section of the mosaic in ¢, showing the 
region with 230.27° = J = 230.47° (139,950 km = r = 140,030 km), image 
N1537888059; note the ~ 1-km-wide linear feature (indicated by the arrows) 
below the bright component and the 2—3 embedded objects in it (within the 
circle). i, Enlarged section of the upper mosaic in d showing the region with 
324.94° = 7, = 325.09° (139,950 km = r = 140,050 km), image 
N1537878429. We note that the scales in e-i are the same. See 
Supplementary Figs 5-9 for higher resolution versions of e-h. 
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As a representative example of the mechanism, Fig. 3e, f directly 
compares a fan image to a frame from a numerical simulation of a 
50-km-wide ring perturbed by a embedded satellite of ~5 km radius 
on an eccentric orbit. In our simulations, the maximum longitudinal 
width of the channels that make up a fan is ~10Ry, where Ry = 
a(u/3)'”? is the radius of the satellite’s Hill sphere, j being the ratio 
of the satellite’s mass to that of the planet. Given that the widest 
channel in Fig. 3e is ~ 100 km wide, this would imply that it is caused 
by a satellite of radius ~7 km, assuming it has a density comparable 
to that of Prometheus; this is in good agreement with the value used 
in the numerical simulation. A similar analysis would suggest that the 
object responsible for the fan visible in Fig. 3a has a radius of ~35 km; 
however, the presence of two or three dark bands at this location in 
Fig. 3b suggests that multiple objects may be responsible. The calcu- 
lated radii for the objects causing the fans seen in Fig. 3c, d are 
correspondingly smaller. 

Figure 4a shows two mosaics of the region within 200 km of the 
F-ring core, using re-projected images from 2006 September. The 
Prometheus channel signature is evident in the lower mosaic for 
A<81° across the whole radial region (see also the patterns at 
A <75° in Fig. 2a), as are various jets. The sheared channel’® patterns 
are a familiar feature of the F-ring region. However, there are several 
hundred additional, localized distortions in the F-ring core, examples 
of which can be seen in Fig. 4b—d. Our numerical models suggest that 
the effect of keplerian shear would make the channels undetectable 
within ~100° (or ~20 days) of a Prometheus conjunction, yet 
Fig. 4a—d shows that the core still retains a ‘memory’ of the last 
encounter. These localized distortions are time variable; for example, 
Fig. 4b displays a region of the core covering the same range of co- 
rotating longitude but in which the inertial longitude differs by ~ 130° 
between the two mosaics. We note the two small sections of the ring 
that point downwards in the upper mosaic and upwards in the lower 
mosaic. This reflective symmetry is apparent throughout Fig. 4b and, 
toa lesser extent, in Fig. 4c, d; the phenomenon was first noted in pre- 
orbit insertion images (see fig. 8c, d of ref. 8) and is indicative of ring 
material with a small, induced eccentricity and/or periapse relative to 
the core. There is a tendency for the distortions always to point in the 
same direction, suggestive of some coherent perturbation similar to 
the streamer—channel phenomenon produced by Prometheus. 

Any given location in the F-ring core has a conjunction with 
Prometheus every 67.65 days, but the resulting maximum perturba- 
tion to the core depends on the relative alignment of the two orbits; 
because of differential precession this follows a ~19-year cycle with 
the next anti-alignment due in November 2009 (ref. 25). The maxi- 
mum absolute values of the perturbation in a at alignment, at the 
orientation when the periapses differ by 90° and at anti-alignment are 
<0.5 km, 4km and 19km, respectively. The corresponding changes 
in eccentricity, e, and longitude of periapse, @, are 2,6 and 13 X10 °, 
and 0.5°, 1.5° and 4°, respectively. Although the resulting distortions 
to a ring of test particles shear away, the same would not be true for 
the orbits of small satellites at the locations of Prometheus conjunc- 
tions. We conclude that the apparent memory of the core region is 
caused by Prometheus perturbing masses that lie in or close to the 
F-ring core, or perhaps core material itself if it is sufficiently massive. 
Once the orbital elements of these objects are excited, only the self- 
gravity of the ring and/or collisions can dampen them. Consequently 
they will, in turn, perturb surrounding ring material or collisional 
debris, and leave a gravitational signature (see Supplementary Video 4). 

Figure 4e-i presents selected regions of the high-resolution mosaic 
on a common scale. Although not always easy to interpret without 
temporal coverage, each image shows evidence for the existence of 
small (diameter <1 km) objects in the F-ring region. Such objects 
may have associated dust envelopes hindering direct imaging of their 
surfaces. A common feature of Fig. 4e—g is that the location of each 
presumed object is correlated with a corresponding feature in the 
bright core, implying a dynamical connection. The downwards- 
pointing features in the jet in the upper right-hand region of Fig. 4i 
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are not seen in the core below, showing that the perturbation is 
localized; this demonstrates that such perturbed objects can exist at 
least 50 km from the core. This is the feature seen at 2 = 250° in Fig. 2a 
(see above). 


A narrow ring component 


In images from the high-resolution observation ISS_029RI_ 
AZSCNLOPH001_PRIME (upper mosaics in Fig. 4) we have 
identified a non-continuous, narrow (~1-km-radial-width) ring 
component located ~ 15-50 km radially inward from the F-ring core 
in 45 images with 90° < 1 < 270°, a range that includes the highest 
resolution images; in each case the phase angle is <90°. Eight of these 
images show evidence of embedded objects (diameter ~ 1 km) assoc- 
iated with the narrow component. For example, Fig. 4h contains two 
or three embedded objects. This and additional images showing the 
narrow component are shown in Supplementary Figs 9 and 10. A 
preliminary fit to detections of this component strongly supports the 
suggestion that it has an orbit that is closely approximated (root- 
mean-square residuals <1.34 pixels) by the orbital solution’ for the F 
ring’s core derived from occultation data; in fact, it constitutes a 
better fit than that based on Cassini observations of the F-ring core. 
We note that all the re-projected images in Figs 1, 2 and 4 calculate 
radius with respect to the same orbital model of the core’, and all 
clearly show deviations of ~50 km. The discovery of such a narrow 
component would be consistent with the Voyager radio science*” and 
photopolarimeter® occultation data but inconsistent with the broad 
feature present in the data from the Cassini Ultraviolet Imaging 
Spectrograph and Visual and Infrared Mapping Spectrometer”; it 
is probable that the latter instruments are detecting the bright 
F-ring core (width ~50 km) visible in all the Cassini images. 


Discussion 


The existence of a population of moonlets colliding with the F-ring 
core on a regular basis makes this region unique in the Solar 
System as a location where the effects of on-going collisions at 
~30ms | can be studied in situ. Direct observations will serve 
to constrain realistic collisional modelling and lead to an improved 
understanding of the role of such processes in a variety of locations 
and epochs. 

Weattribute the ability of the F ring to retain a memory of previous 
conjunctions with Prometheus to the existence of perturbed, ~ 1-km- 
diameter objects associated with the core; larger objects on more 
eccentric orbits produce the fan structures we have identified in the 
Cassini images. Therefore, Prometheus plays two roles in perturbing 
the F ring: its direct perturbations imprint the streamer—channel 
structures across the whole region as it passes through every 67.65 
days'’, whereas the same perturbations excite embedded objects that 
proceed to exert their own gravitational effect on surrounding mate- 
rial. A probable consequence is that Prometheus itself must be con- 
tinually struck by material from this region. Future high-resolution 
imaging of the moon could reveal the effects of recent, direct colli- 
sions, perhaps in the form of an asymmetry between Prometheus’s 
leading and trailing hemispheres. 

It is difficult to understand how the observed ~1-km-wide ring 
component seen in some of the highest resolution images can survive 
in such a chaotic environment. Nonetheless, the evidence suggests 
not only that it does, but also that it even maintains enough integrity 
to precess uniformly; the only obvious mechanisms to prevent its 
destruction are self-gravity and collisions. For this reason, the mass 
of the F ring perhaps resides in this narrow component rather than 
the broad, bright, dusty”® core seen in every image. This would imply 
that the narrow component be gravitationally unstable, thereby pro- 
viding a natural place for moonlet formation. A combination of 
additional high-resolution imaging and detailed numerical mod- 
elling (including the effects of collisions and self-gravity) will be 
necessary if progress is to be made in this area. 
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A more general question is how were such a ring and its retinue of 
objects formed. One possibility is that the system is young (~10° 
years old) and the result of the collisional disruption of a moon by an 
impact event. This could explain the relatively large dispersion of its 
constituent objects in contrast to the comparative regularity of 
Saturn’s main ring system adjacent to it. The F ring’s location also 
means that its structure could be the result of a continual battle 
between accretion and disruption” on a variety of scales. 
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The branching programme of mouse 
lung development 


Ross J. Metzger't, Ophir D. Klein*+, Gail R. Martin? & Mark A. Krasnow’ 


Mammalian lungs are branched networks containing thousands to millions of airways arrayed in intricate patterns that are 
crucial for respiration. How such trees are generated during development, and how the developmental patterning 
information is encoded, have long fascinated biologists and mathematicians. However, models have been limited by a lack of 
information on the normal sequence and pattern of branching events. Here we present the complete three-dimensional 
branching pattern and lineage of the mouse bronchial tree, reconstructed from an analysis of hundreds of developmental 
intermediates. The branching process is remarkably stereotyped and elegant: the tree is generated by three geometrically 
simple local modes of branching used in three different orders throughout the lung. We propose that each mode of branching 
is controlled by a genetically encoded subroutine, a series of local patterning and morphogenesis operations, which are 
themselves controlled by a more global master routine. We show that this hierarchical and modular programme is genetically 
tractable, and it is ideally suited to encoding and evolving the complex networks of the lung and other branched organs. 


Many organs are composed of highly ramified tubular networks, each 
with a distinct architecture tailored to its physiological function. The 
bronchial tree of the human lung has more than 10° conducting and 
10’ respiratory airways arrayed in an intricate pattern crucial for 
oxygen flow’~. Classical studies of lung structure** raise the question 
of how the information required to generate a tree of such complexity 
is biologically encoded’. Individually configuring thousands or 
millions of branches would require a tremendous amount of pattern- 
ing information, far more than is biologically plausible, to specify 
when and where each branch forms during development, and the 
size, shape and direction of outgrowth of each branch. One possibi- 
lity is that the process is not precisely controlled; for example, if 
branching occurs randomly to fill available space. Another is that 
control is precise but coding is simplified by repeated use of a branch- 
ing mechanism, as in Mandelbrot’s fractal model and other elegant 
algorithms'*”. 

Even with these attractive models and recent progress in identify- 
ing lung development genes'’, understanding of the programme that 
directs branching remains rudimentary. This is largely due to the 
complexity of the bronchial tree, which makes it difficult to follow 
branching dynamics beyond the earliest events!?*'. Although 
branching of the lung and other organs can occur in culture”, it 
is unlikely that these recapitulate the full pattern. Here we describe 
the complete in vivo pattern of branching and branch lineage of the 
mouse bronchial tree, and show that it is generated using three 
geometrically distinct local modes of branching coupled in three 
different sequences. 


The branch lineage of the mouse bronchial tree 


The bronchial tree develops by branching of the airway epithelium 
into surrounding mesenchyme. Although the process cannot be 
visualized in living embryos with current techniques, we reasoned 
we could reconstruct the branching sequence from fixed specimens, 
provided that the process is stereotyped. An immunostaining 


procedure was developed to visualize the full three-dimensional 
structure of the bronchial tree in fixed lungs (Fig. 1a). Examination 
of hundreds of wild-type CD1 specimens collected between embr- 
yonic day (E)11 and E15 revealed that the branching pattern is 
remarkably stereotyped. This allowed us to reconstruct the sequence 
of events—where, when and in what order branches form—from 
finely staged specimens (Fig. 1b). This information was used to 
construct a lineage diagram representing the developmental history 
of the ~5,000 branches of the bronchial tree (Fig. 1c, d and 
Supplementary Fig. 1). We found that there are three branching 
modes used repeatedly throughout the lung, which we call domain 
branching, planar bifurcation and orthogonal bifurcation. 


Domain branching 


In domain branching, daughter branches form in rows (‘domains’) at 
different positions around the circumference of the parent branch, 
like the rows of bristles on a bottle brush (Fig. 2f). In the left primary 
bronchus (L) lineage, the first secondary branch (L.L1, abbreviated 
L1) buds off the lateral aspect of the founder branch L late on E11 
(Fig. 1b). Over the next two days, additional branches sprout distal to 
LI, creating a row of lateral secondary branches numbered in the 
proximal—distal sequence in which they form (L1, L2, and so on; 
Figs 1b and 2a). As these sprout, another row begins to form along 
the dorsal surface of L. The first dorsal branch (D1) buds just distal to 
the level of L1, and others bud sequentially in proximal-to-distal 
order (Fig. 2a, b). As this domain develops, a third row begins to 
sprout from the medial surface of L, and then a fourth from the 
ventral surface (Fig. 2b, c). This ventral domain often consisted of 
just a single branch (V1) located distally, and sometimes there were 
none. Although rudimentary, this is a bona fide domain because we 
found rare wild-type variants and a mutant that form more complete 
rows (see below). 

Secondary branches off RCd (the distal portion of the R primary 
branch) also arise by domain branching, beginning with a row of 
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Figure 1| Branching morphogenesis of the mouse bronchial tree. a, Whole- 
mount lungs (ventral view) at the embryonic day indicated immunostained 
for E-cadherin (green) to show the airway epithelium. Dotted lines show the 
right cranial (RCr), right middle (RMd), accessory (RAc), right caudal (RCd) 
and left (L) lobes. Scale bar, 500 um. b, Reconstructing branching dynamics 
using three E12 specimens ~3 h apart in age. Lateral secondary branches 
L1-3 (dots in b, ¢) sprout in a proximal-to-distal order from the left (L) 


lateral branches (Fig. 1b). The spacing of branches in each row and the 
order in which rows trigger (Fig. 2c) are the same as in the L lineage, 
but the proximal-distal positions at which rows initiate and the 
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primary branch, as do the lateral secondary branches L1 (box in b, c) and L2 
from the distal (RCd) portion of the right (R) primary branch. Scale bar, 
200 jum. ¢, Branch lineage diagram for the oldest lung in b. Branch names 
indicate the lineage, for example, RCd.L1 is first lateral secondary branch 
off RCd. d, Lineage diagram of RCd.L1 showing 250 descendant branches 
at E15 (box in a). A, anterior; D, dorsal; L, lateral; M, medial; P, posterior; 
V, ventral; asterisk, orientation can vary. 


number of branches in each row are not. For example, the first 
dorsal branch (RCd.D1) forms proximal to the first lateral branch 
(RCd.L1), whereas in the L lineage the first dorsal branch (L.D1) 


Figure 2 | Branching modes in lung development. 
L a—c, Domain branching. a, Schematics of lateral and 
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dorsal (D), medial (M) and ventral (V), indicated by 
blue bars. c, Schematic cross sections through L and 
the three other branches indicated, showing 
positions of domains and the order (arrows) in 
which domains are used. d, Planar bifurcation. 
Ventral view of the branch L.L2 in a series of fixed 
specimens from E13 to E16, showing sequential 
bifurcations along the A—P axis. E15 and E16 
specimens were stained with anti-smooth muscle 
a-actin to highlight early branch generations, which 
are surrounded by smooth muscle. Dotted lines 
outline bifurcations. Right panel, lineage of L.L2 
descendants formed by planar bifurcation; 
branches not yet formed in the E16 specimen are in 
grey. Scale bar, 100 tum. e, Orthogonal bifurcation. 
End-on (dorsal) views of branches indicated in a 
developmental series of E13 and E14 specimens. 
L.D2 bifurcates along the L—M axis, and its 
daughters along the A—P axis, whereas RCd.D1 
bifurcates along the A—P axis and its daughters 
along the L—-M axis. Scale bar, 100 jum. f, Schematics 
of branching modes. The first bifurcation in a series 
is classified retrospectively based on the orientation 
of the subsequent bifurcation. Icons show 
patterning and morphogenesis operations inferred 
for each mode: proximal—distal periodicity 
generator, circumferential domain specifier, branch 
bifurcator, and bifurcation plane rotator. 
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forms distal to the first lateral branch (L.L1). Although the timing 
and spacing of branch budding within a row was regular and 
stereotyped, these parameters were not tightly coupled between rows. 
Thus, each row appears to comprise an independently patterned 
domain. 

The results imply there are two patterning systems controlling 
domain branching: a proximal—distal system including a periodicity 
generator that controls the sequence of branching within each 
domain, and a circumferential system that specifies the positions of 
domains and the order in which domains are used (Fig. 2f). Also, 
because domains differ in number of branches and the position at 
which branching initiates, the proximal—distal system must also set 
the initiating position and register of each domain. 


Planar and orthogonal bifurcation 

Although many tertiary branches also form by domain branching 
(Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 1), some tertiary and later- 
generation branches form by a different mode in which the tip 
expands and bifurcates. In the L.L2 lineage (Fig. 2d), the founder 
branch bifurcates along the anterior—posterior axis to form a pair of 
tertiary branches, which bifurcate again in a similar orientation to 
form four quaternary branches. The process repeats, creating planar 
arrays of fourteen or more branches by E16. We call such series of two 
or more tip divisions, all of which occur in the same plane, planar 
bifurcation (Fig. 2f). 

Other tertiary and most later-generation branches form by a third 
branching mode called orthogonal bifurcation (Fig. 2e). Branches 
bifurcate at their tips, as in planar bifurcation. However, between 
each round of branching there is a ~90° rotation in the bifurcation 
plane, so that the four granddaughters are arranged in a rosette 
(Fig. 2f). Typically, this alternating sequence continues with the 
bifurcation plane rotating ~90° in each round, as in the 
RCd.L1.V1 lineage, which undergoes at least four rounds and 
generates a cluster of 30 branches (Fig. 1d). 

The anatomical orientation of each round of orthogonal bifurca- 
tion is generally stereotyped and can be distinct for different 
branches. For example, L.D2 first bifurcates along the lateral-medial 
and then the anterior—posterior axis, whereas RCd.D1 does the 
reverse (Fig. 2e). However, orientation control appears to deteriorate 
over time because the orientations of late generations in the 
RCd.L1.V1 and other lineages were less stereotyped, although they 
were always oriented orthogonal to the preceding bifurcation. 
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Pattern of deployment of the local branching modes 


The three branching modes are used at many different times and 
positions and account for nearly all branching events in the first 
five days of lung development (Supplementary Fig. 1). Pseudo- 
colouring branches according to the mode by which they form 
revealed that each mode is associated with a specific aspect of lung 
design (Fig. 3a). Domain branching is used first and generates the 
central scaffold of each lobe, setting its overall shape (for example, 
trigonal pyramidal for RAc). Planar bifurcation forms the thin edges 
of lobes, and orthogonal bifurcation creates lobe surfaces and fills the 
interior. 

There is no global transition from one branching mode to another. 
At many developmental stages all three modes are used concurrently 
(Fig. 3a), and even individual branches can use more than one mode 
(Fig. 3b). Furthermore, branching proceeds at different and somewhat 
variable rates in different lineages (see below). Thus, deployment of 
the branching modes is not controlled by a global developmental or a 
generational clock. Rather, each lineage proceeds independently 
through a characteristic sequence of branching modes. 

With three branching modes and seven or more generations of 
branches, there are thousands of possible sequences in which branch- 
ing modes could be used. However, only three were observed 
(Fig. 3c). In sequence 1, a founder branch (for example, L.D2) 
formed by domain branching switches immediately and permanently 
to orthogonal bifurcation (Fig. 2e). In sequence 2, a founder branch 
formed by domain branching (for example, L.L2; Fig. 3b) forms some 
daughters (for example, L.L2.D1) by domain branching, which 
switch permanently to orthogonal bifurcation, as in sequence 1 
(dotted box in Fig. 3c). However, the founder forms other daughters 
by planar bifurcation (for example, L.L2.A and L.L2.P). These daugh- 
ters continue to undergo planar bifurcation at their tips, and also 
form domain branches along their length. These domain branches 
switch permanently to orthogonal bifurcation. In sequence 3, a 
founder and some of its descendants recapitulate sequence 2 (right 
half of sequence 3; Fig. 3c). However, the founder also forms daugh- 
ters that themselves follow sequence 2 (dotted box, left half of 
sequence 3). 

Figure 3d shows where each of the three sequences are used and 
the lineages that they generate. These three sequences of deployment 
of the three branching modes describe the complete lineage of the 
bronchial tree. 
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Figure 3 | Deployment of branching modes. a, Lungs from Fig. 1a with 
branches pseudocoloured blue (domain branching), green (planar 
bifurcation) or red (orthogonal bifurcation) to indicate the branching mode 
used to form the branch. b, Close-up of L.L2 (dorsal view, lateral at the right) 
pseudocoloured as in a. Lineage diagrams are also coloured to indicate the 
branching mode. Branching mode can switch between generations, and a 
single branch (for example, L.L2) can form daughters by more than one 
mode. Scale bar, 100 1m. ¢, Sequences of branching mode use. DB, domain 


branching; OB, orthogonal bifurcation; PB, planar bifurcation. Sequence 2 
includes a lineage formed by sequence 1 (dotted box), and sequence 3 
includes a lineage formed by sequence 2 (dotted box). d, Diagram showing 
the sequence in ¢ used to generate each lineage off the lobar branches (R.Cr, 
R.Md, R.Ac, RCd, L; see Supplementary Fig. 1). Lineages are named after the 
founder branch: for example, lineages AL1, AL2 and AL3 arise from 
R.Cr.AL1, R.Cr.AL2 and R.Cr.AL3, respectively. Most or all lineages within a 
domain use the same sequence. 
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Variability and errors in the branch lineage 


Although much of the branching process is stereotyped, it is not 
invariant. There was local variability in the temporal sequence of 
branching so that some lineages get ahead of, or fall behind, other 
lineages (Supplementary Fig. 2). There was also spatial variability 
including subtle differences in register between branches in different 
domains of a parent branch, and relaxation in the absolute orienta- 
tion of later rounds of orthogonal bifurcation. None of this temporal 
or subtle spatial variability altered branch lineage. However, we also 
found variants that did affect lineage, which we call branching 
‘errors’. 

Errors were identified in specimens with branch patterns that 
could not be reconciled with the canonical lineage unless an anoma- 
lous branching event had occurred. For example, there were speci- 
mens in which a branch originated off the wrong parent branch, a 
‘branch displacement’ error (Fig. 4a, b, top panels), or in which a 
branch was missing and daughter branches sprang directly from the 
grandparent (‘skipping a generation’; Fig. 4c, d, top panels). Despite 
their inappropriate origins, such branches went on to branch in their 
usual manner (Fig. 4a—d, lower panels), demonstrating that the 
information controlling a branch’s subsequent branching is not 
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c Standard RCd.L1 lineage d ‘Skipping a generation’ 


RCd.L1 

- AX ic 

A Pp LMLM 
nin pln 
LMLM 


Figure 4 | Branching errors. a, b, ‘Displacement error’. a, Standard 
arrangement of D2 and M1 secondary branches off L. Top-left panel, end-on 
(anterior) view of L and descendants. Top-right panel, end-on (medial) view 
of M1 and descendants; below, schematic of anterior view. Bottom panel, 
standard lineage of L, D2 and M1. Grey box, M1 lineage. b, Same views as a of 
lung in which M1* arises off D2, normally a sister branch. Scale bar (for a and 
b), 50 um. Bottom panel, M1* follows the normal M1 lineage (grey box). 
c, d, ‘Skipping a generation’. c, Standard arrangement of V2 arising off 
RCd.L1. Top-left panel, end-on (ventral) view of V2 and its descendants, 
which form by orthogonal bifurcation. Top-right panel, schematic depicting 
side (lateral) view of V2 and its daughters. Bottom panel, standard lineage of 
RCd.L1 and V2. Grey box, descendants of V2. d, Same view (left) and 
schematic (right) of lung that skipped the V2 generation. Scale bar (for ¢ and 
d), 50 um. Anterior (A*) and posterior (P*) branches sprout directly from 
RCd.L1, normally their grandparent. Bottom panel, descendants (grey box) 
of missing V2 follow the normal lineage. 
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encoded within the parental branch, and that continuation of the 
branching programme is not contingent on completion of each pre- 
vious step. We also found lungs in which a founder branch and all its 
descendants were missing, such as the L.V1 and RCd.V1 lineages 
(Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 1). In each of these ‘optional’ 
lineages, the founder forms by domain branching and is typically 
the only branch formed in the last domain used. 

Some errors, such as branch displacement, were rare, occurring at 
<1% ofall branching events scored. Others were more common, and 
some, like skipping a generations in the RCd.L1 lineage, approached 
the frequency of the ‘normal’ event. Errors were not randomly dis- 
tributed but tended to occur at specific sites and times in lung 
development. A more limited analysis of five inbred strains (A/J, 
C3H/HeJ, C57BL/6J, DBA/2J and FVB/NJ) showed the same pattern 
of branching and the same types of errors and other variation as in the 
outbred CD1 strain, with one exception detailed below. Thus, errors 
are not due to genetic heterogeneity. Rather, they identify intrin- 
sically imprecise steps in the branching programme. 


Genetic control of branch lineage and pattern 


To begin to elucidate the genetic basis of the branching programme, 
we investigated branch lineage and pattern in two mutants and in an 
inbred strain with airway patterning defects. In inversus viscerum 
(iv) mutants in the Dnahc11 dynein heavy chain gene”, left-right axis 
specification is randomized and in about half the animals the posi- 
tions and gross structures of organs are reversed’. We found that the 
lung-branching pattern and lineage was completely reversed in some 
mutant embryos (Supplementary Fig. 3), demonstrating that deploy- 
ment and coupling of the branching modes is under global genetic 
control and that it is downstream of Dnahcl1 and the left-right 
asymmetry pathway. 

In contrast to this global effect, null mutations in sprouty 2 
(Spry2)**, encoding a sprouty family receptor tyrosine kinase inhi- 
bitor”*’, had local and subtle effects on branch pattern and lineage: 
there were extra branches in the ventral domains off L and RCd 
(Fig. 5a, b and Supplementary Fig. 4). The extra branches sprouted 
earlier and more proximally than the normal branches in these 
domains, expanding the domains towards the base of the parent 
branch. The ectopic branches formed additional generations, 
creating ectopic lineages indistinguishable from those of normal 
branches in the domain. Thus, Spry2 restricts the number of 
branches in the two ventral domains, and in its absence normally 
non-branching regions along the parent branches acquire the 
branching identity of more distal regions. 

One inbred strain (C57BL/6J) had a subtle defect in branch posi- 
tioning: branches in the dorsal domains of L and RCd were shifted 
distally along the parent branch (Fig. 5c, d and Supplementary Fig. 5). 
Despite this shift, the subsequent branch pattern and lineage of the 
displaced branches were unperturbed. We named the phenotype 
‘shifty’ and propose that the shifty locus encodes a modulator of 
the pathway that sets the proximal—distal register of domains. 


Discussion 


The branching pattern and lineage of the mouse bronchial tree 
reveals the logic of the lung branching programme. Three local 
modes of branching (Fig. 2f) are used in three different sequences 
in the developing lung (Fig. 3). Each branching mode (domain 
branching, planar bifurcation and orthogonal bifurcation) creates a 
different arrangement of branches (bottle-brush, planar array and 
rosette, respectively) and serves a specific function in lung design 
(scaffold, edge and surface/interior). The repeated use of these 
branching modes, along with a hierarchical control and coupling 
scheme, allows genetic encoding of the complex but stereotyped 
bronchial tree. 

A formal model of the airway branching programme. All three 
branching modes are geometrically simple and easy to encode. 
We propose that each is controlled by a locally operative, genetic 
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subroutine—a series of discrete patterning and morphogenesis 
events (Figs 2f and 6). Domain branching requires a proximal-—distal 
‘periodicity generator’ that sets the timing and spacing of branches 
within a domain, and a circumferential “domain specifier’ that dic- 
tates the positions of domains around the parent branch and the 
order in which domains trigger. Planar and orthogonal bifurcation 
require a branch ‘bifurcator’, and orthogonal bifurcation requires a 
‘rotator’ that reorients the bifurcation plane by 90° between events. 
All subroutines require a ‘branch generator’. Some of these steps may 
themselves be modular and shared among subroutines (Fig. 6). 
Because the pattern of deployment of the branching modes is 
complex but stereotyped we infer that there is higher order, perhaps 
emergent, patterning information—‘the master routine-—which 


Control 


c_ Wild type (A/J) 


RCd 
eS 
D1 D2 D3 D4 
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Figure 5 | Genetic control of branch pattern and lineage. a, b, Ectopic 
domain branching in Spry2~'~ mutants. a, The RCd lobe (ventral view) of 
an E12.5 control (Spry2‘’~) lung with a single secondary branch (V1, 
circled) off RCd, at the level of RCd.L4 (L4). Below, RCd.V1 lineage and 
schematic of RCd with a single ventral secondary branch (V1). b, Same view 
of an E12.5 Spry2 ‘~ lung showing the normal ventral secondary branch 
(V1) and an ectopic branch (V*) that forms earlier and proximal to V1. V* 
has already sprouted additional generations of branches. Below, lineage and 
schematic show V* plus additional ectopic ventral branches (V**, V***; 
dashed lines in schematic) seen in other Spry2 ‘~ lungs (Supplementary Fig. 
4). Scale bar (for a and b), 200 um. ¢, d, Shifted domains in strain C57BL/6J. 
c, RCd lobe (dorsal view) of an E12.5 lung from the control strain A/J. The 
dorsal secondary branch RCd.D1 (D1; white dot) forms just proximal to the 
lateral secondary branch RCd.L1 (L1, white line). Below, lineage and 
schematic of RCd.D1 and other branches in the D domain. d, The same view 
of an E12.5 lung from a C57BL/6J mouse with the shifty phenotype. RCd.D1 
forms distal to RCd.L1. In shifty lungs, the entire dorsal domain (black line 
in schematic) is shifted distally along RCd relative to the wild type (grey line 
in schematic), but the lineage is unaffected (except when there is a full unit 
shift and the RCd.D4 lineage is missing, as indicated in grey; see 
Supplementary Fig. 5). Scale bar (for ¢ and d), 200 um. 
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calls subroutines at specific times and positions in the lung develop- 
ment programme. The three different sequences in which branching 
modes are combined (Fig. 3d) are each simple variants of a general 
coupling scheme (Fig. 6). Thus, the master routine need only encode 
the three variants, and specify where each is used. Coding is further 
simplified because most or all branches within a domain use the same 
scheme (Fig. 3d). 

Although the sequences of subroutine use are rigidly specified, 
temporal variability in the programme (Supplementary Fig. 2) 
implies that the master routine does not function as a control centre 
that calls subroutines individually in a fixed global order. Rather, it 
appears to set the coupling scheme for each lineage early and then 
allow each lineage to proceed through its sequence independently. 
The programme is also regulative because branching continues 
normally after suffering errors (Fig. 4). 

Because there are stereotyped local differences in the branching 

modes, such as the number of branches in a domain and the absolute 
orientation of orthogonal bifurcation, the master routine must also 
encode position-specific modifications in the subroutines, which we 
represent as local input parameters (P, Fig. 6). Setting these local 
parameters may be the most computationally intensive part of the 
programme. 
Elucidating the genetic basis of the branching programme. A 
critical challenge ahead is to determine the genetic and molecular 
basis of the master routine, three subroutines and the local para- 
meters. With the lineage in hand, functions can now be assigned with 
unprecedented precision to the dozens of extant lung development 
genes'**!**, We found that Spry2 regulates the site of initiation and 
number of branches in specific domains (P1, Fig. 6), and shifty con- 
trols the proximal—distal register of entire domains (P2, Fig. 6). It will 
be particularly important to identify genes that underlie the peri- 
odicity generator, domain specifier, bifurcator and rotator, because 
they are central to the distinctive geometries of the branching modes 
and are likely to involve novel patterning processes. 

Airway branching is one of many processes required to build a 
lung. Others include airway size control, airway cell differentiation, 


Branching subroutines 


Domain branching Planar Orthogonal 
bifurcation bifurcation 
@Qes Periodicity] | Domain Bifurcator| Bifurcator 
generator | | specifier <(s) ~< 
shifty rr 
ee Ay Rotator] 
Y 
Branch Branch Branch 
generator generator generator 


(P1) P-D initiation (F2) P-D @ Domain number nitial bifurcation 
site register and position orientation 
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Sequence 2 
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Figure 6 | A formal model of the lung branching programme. Top, 
representation of branching modes as subroutines using different 
combinations of patterning and morphogenesis operations (boxed; see 
Fig. 2f). Subroutines are locally modified by input parameters P1—P4 that 
regulate the variables indicated. P—D, proximal—distal. Bottom, three 
subroutine-coupling schemes generate the three observed sequences of 
subroutine use (Fig. 3c). The schemes are related: bypass of the step marked 
by the asterisk in sequence 2 generates sequence 1, and repeat of the domain 
branching step (dashed line) generates sequence 3. 
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alveolus formation, and patterning pulmonary blood vessels. Because 
airways seem to set arterial and smooth muscle pattern (R. J. Metzger 
et al., in preparation), and signals from the airways probably direct 
morphogenesis of other tissues in the lung too (F. H. Espinoza et al., 
in preparation), parsing the airway branching programme is a critical 
step towards elucidating the full programme of lung development. 
Evolution of branching networks. Branching networks come in 
many sizes, cellular architectures and branching complexities that dif- 
fer between organs and species*>*’. For example, the human bronchial 
tree contains millions of branches, several orders of magnitude more 
than in mouse, whereas the lobes of frog lungs are unbranched sacs. 
Human and mouse lungs also differ in lobation and branch pattern. 

The modular logic of the mouse lung branching programme sug- 
gests how such structural diversity is created during evolution”. 
New branching patterns can arise by reiterative use of subroutines or 
new patterns of their deployment. Indeed, although limited, the 
developmental data available for human and pig provide evidence 
that at least domain branching and orthogonal bifurcation are used 
in other animals*°*'*’. New branching patterns can also arise by local 
modifications of subroutines, like the increased number and altered 
positions of domain branches in Spry2 and shifty mutants, and the 
reduction of the standard four-domain structure to three domains 
for the accessory lobe branch R.Ac. More extreme modifications 
could create entirely new subroutines: orthogonal bifurcation may 
have evolved from planar bifurcation by acquisition of the rotator 
function. Branching subroutines controlled by a master routine may 
represent a general biological strategy for encoding and evolving 
complex branch patterns. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Outbred CD1 embryos, inbred A/J, C3H/HeJ, C57BL/6J, DBA/2J and FVB/NJ 
embryos, and iv (ref. 27) and Spry. ORF/AORF (ref 28) null and littermate control 
embryos were dissected in PBS. Noon of the day a vaginal plug was detected was 
considered ~E0.5. Lungs were fixed and airway epithelium was visualized by 
indirect immunofluorescence after staining with rat anti-E-cadherin primary 
antibody (clone ECCD-2)**, biotinylated secondary antibody, and avidin- 
peroxidase and tyramide histochemistry. Some lungs were double stained with 
Cy3-conjugated mouse anti-smooth-muscle-g-actin antibody (clone 1A4) to 
enhance visualization of early branch generations. See Methods and Supple- 
mentary Methods for details. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Mice. CD1 mice (Charles River Laboratories) were used for the wild-type ana- 
lysis. Inbred strains (Jackson Laboratory) were: A/J (n= 21 lungs analysed), 
C3H/HeJ (n= 8), C57BL/6J (n= 20), DBA/2J (n= 10) and FVB/NJ (n= 13) 
mice. iv/iv mice” were from the Jackson Laboratory. Spry2 ‘~ embryos and their 
Spry2*'~ and Spry2~/~ littermates were obtained from crosses of Spry2 mutant 
alleles** on three different mixed genetic backgrounds; similar results were 
obtained for all three. 

Imaging. Specimens were imaged on Leica MZFLIII, Leica MZ16FA or M’Bio 
(Kramer Scientific) fluorescence stereomicroscopes. Images were captured with 
a Spot RT slider (Diagnostic Instruments) camera with Spot software or a Retiga 
2000R (Q Imaging) camera with Image-Pro (Media Cybernetics) software. 
Adobe Photoshop software was used to adjust image levels and to pseudocolour 
the images in Fig. 3a. 

Constructing the branch lineage of the mouse bronchial tree. For each branch, 
the lineage was reconstructed by assembling the branch patterns of fixed, 
immunostained lungs from E11 up to E15 (as described in the text) into local, 
self-consistent orders from which we could infer the dynamic sequence and 
pattern of branching. For most branches, the lineage was based on groups of 
specimens that included all or most intermediates. However, for some branches 
that form during E14, we did not obtain every intermediate but were nevertheless 
able to reconstruct the lineage and branching dynamics based on the morpho- 
logical similarity of the intermediates obtained to those of positions where we 
were able to reconstruct the lineage in detail. Lineages L.M2-3, RCd.M2, 
R.Ac.Al—4 and R.RMid.V1—4 were the most difficult to reconstruct. They form 
relatively late and, because of the shape of the lobes, become difficult to visualize 
clearly as branching proceeds. 

Representing the branch lineage in the lineage diagram. Because there is 
variability among specimens in the local rate of progression through the lineage 
(see text and Supplementary Fig. 2), and because branching in most positions 
continues beyond E15, the extent of the lineage shown in Supplementary Fig. 1 
was, with two exceptions, based on a single, representative E15 lung. One excep- 
tion was the number of branches in each domain off L and RCd. The number of 
secondary branches in these eight domains appears to be complete by E14 
because the number of branches did not increase between E14 and E15 as it 
did for other domains. Hence, for these eight domains, we show in the lineage 
diagram the maximum number of secondary branches observed in five different 
E15 lungs. The other exception was the number of rounds of orthogonal bifurca- 
tion shown for each sublineage. In the lineage diagram, we show the same 
number of rounds of orthogonal bifurcation for each daughter branch even 
though sister branches do not always bifurcate synchronously, and we show a 
maximum of four rounds because it was difficult to ascertain the branching 
pattern beyond that. The R.Md.D1 ‘optional’ lineage (see text) was present in 
the E15 specimen used and hence is included in the lineage diagram, but other 
optional lineages were not, including R.Ac.P1, and anterior or posterior tertiary 
branches off L.L2—6 and RCd.L1-5. Branching ‘errors’ (see text and Fig. 4b-e) 
are also not included in the diagram. 
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Because there is some variability in the absolute orientation of orthogonal 

bifurcations (see text), particularly late in a series of orthogonal bifurcations, in 
the lineage diagram we did not name the branches produced by the fourth round 
of orthogonal bifurcations by their orientation, as we did for the earlier rounds, 
but instead used an asterisk. For the earlier rounds, the orientation given is the 
one most frequently observed. 
Assigning branching modes. Assigning the mode of formation to each branch 
in the lineage was obvious for most branches from the branching dynamics 
inferred from the series of developmental intermediates. However, the following 
branches warrant special comment. 

Some branches that appear to form by domain branching (for example, 
RCd.V1 and L.V1; see text) were ‘singletons’; that is, they were the only branch 
found in a particular domain. We assume that these are unusual domains in 
which just a single branch typically forms or are domains in which additional 
branches form later in development, hence we assigned these branches as the first 
branch in the domain (for example, L.L2.A.D1). Likewise, some entire domains 
that are missing in the lineage presumably form later in development. However, 
there may also be more variation in the number and position of domains that 
form late. 

Because bifurcations were identified as being planar or orthogonal based on 
the orientation of the subsequent round of bifurcation, for the final generation in 
lineages in which we did not collect information on subsequent branching 
events, we designated the bifurcation as orthogonal or planar based on morpho- 
logy and analogy to neighbouring positions in the lineage. For example, 
L.L2.A.A.V1.A and L.L2.A.A.V1.P, which form off a branch that forms by 
domain branching, look like the first round of orthogonal bifurcation as seen 
off other branches that form by domain branching. 

In several positions in the lineage there were potential ambiguities in assigning 
branching modes. One was at primary branch tips, where several branches we 
assigned as forming by domain branching (RCd.L4, RCd.L5, L.5 and L.6) could 
also be interpreted as planar bifurcations based on branching dynamics and 
morphology. However, this alternative interpretation is unlikely because else- 
where in the developing lung branches that form by planar bifurcation undergo 
domain branching in the same domains used by the parent, whereas these 
branches use only a subset of the domains used by the parent branches. It is also 
possible based on branching morphology to interpret RCd.L5 and L.L6 as simply 
the continuation of the primary branch. However, this too is unlikely because 
they only form daughter branches in two of the four domains of the primary 
branch. 

In lineages using sequence 3 (for example, L.L1), where a domain (for 
example, L.L1.Al and L.L1.A2) and daughter branches that form by planar 
bifurcation (for example, L.L1.A and L.L1.P) lie in the same plane, domain 
branches could alternatively be interpreted as forming by highly asymmetric 
planar bifurcations in which one daughter branch of the bifurcation appears 
to form part of the domain and the other appears to be a continuation of the 
parent branch. However, we do not prefer this interpretation because all other 
planar bifurcations are symmetric. Rather, we suggest that this relatedness indi- 
cates how domain branching may have evolved from planar bifurcation. 
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A two-tiered mechanism for stabilization 
and immobilization of E-cadherin 


Matthieu Cavey’, Matteo Rauzi’”, Pierre-Francois Lenne” & Thomas Lecuit! 


Epithelial tissues maintain a robust architecture which is important for their barrier function, but they are also remodelled 
through the reorganization of cell-cell contacts. Tissue stability requires intercellular adhesion mediated by E-cadherin, in 
particular its trans-association in homophilic complexes supported by actin filaments through B- and «-catenin. How 
a-catenin dynamic interactions between E-cadherin/f-catenin and cortical actin control both stability and remodelling of 
adhesion is unclear. Here we focus on Drosophila homophilic E-cadherin complexes rather than total E-cadherin, including 
diffusing ‘free’ E-cadherin, because these complexes are a better proxy for adhesion. We find that E-cadherin complexes 
partition in very stable microdomains (that is, bona fide adhesive foci which are more stable than remodelling contacts). 
Furthermore, we find that stability and mobility of these microdomains depend on two actin populations: small, stable actin 
patches concentrate at homophilic E-cadherin clusters, whereas a rapidly turning over, contractile network constrains their 
lateral movement by a tethering mechanism. «-Catenin controls epithelial architecture mainly through regulation of the 
mobility of homophilic clusters and it is largely dispensable for their stability. Uncoupling stability and mobility of E-cadherin 


complexes suggests that stable epithelia may remodel through the regulated mobility of very stable adhesive foci. 


Intercellular adhesion mediated by cadherin molecules such as 
E-cadherin (E-cad) has a central role in the maintenance of epithelial 
polarity'” and tissue architecture**. Loss of E-cad leads to a collapse 
of epithelial tissues and their transformation to multilayered 
mesenchymes. However, epithelia can remodel extensively during 
development and in a range of organisms. How adhesion between 
cells controls tight cell association and allows contact remodelling is 
unknown. It is believed that this dual property resides in the mole- 
cular dynamics of E-cad-based adhesion. 

E-cad exists in at least two main pools at the surface of epithelial 
cells: a monomer pool that exchanges with a trans-homophilic dimer 
pool at contacting surfaces”, hereafter called homo-E-cad. Adhesion 
strengthening between cells is believed to require homo-E-cad clus- 
tering and stabilization by actin filaments (F-actin) and B-catenin (B- 
Cat)*. How homo-E-cad is distributed and dynamically remodelled 
in living epithelia is unclear. 

Biochemical and cell culture studies in the past few decades have led 
to a largely accepted framework whereby homo-E-cad clustering 
requires B-Cat and o-catenin («-Cat) at its core, as well as actin fila- 
ments, which limit the diffusion of and may also stabilize homo-E- 
cad®. Single-particle tracking of E-cad molecules in non-epithelial cells 
has shown that E-cad diffusion is indeed limited by its ability to 
interact with F-actin’. This simple framework was challenged recently 
when it was shown in cultured epithelial cells that diffusion of E-cad 
fused to green fluorescent protein (E-cad—GFP) was independent of 
F-actin, and that «-Cat bound to either F-actin or E-cad—B-Cat com- 
plexes but not both simultaneously, allowing for a dynamic linkage 
between E-cad and F-actin®. Although this offered a molecular basis 
for the dynamics of adhesion, it became difficult to understand in this 
context how adhesion may be strengthened by F-actin. Until now, 
relevant E-cad dynamics using E-cad—GFP fusion proteins were 
inferred from the average effect of monomeric and homo-E-cad, with- 
out distinction of either, in large (few micrometres) areas of the zonula 
adherens*” at various stages of junction formation'®. Here we extend 


these studies and resolve the contribution of the two populations in a 
fully functional living epithelial layer of the Drosophila embryo that 
undergoes extensive remodelling. In particular, we focused our ana- 
lysis on homo-E-cad because this corresponds to the E-cad population 
most directly responsible for adhesion strength at any given time. 


Homophilic E-cadherin clusters in very stable microdomains 

As initially reported, in early embryonic epithelia, E-cad (encoded by 
the shg gene in Drosophila), B-Cat (called Armadillo (Arm) in 
Drosophila'""*) and oa-Cat form brightly fluorescent spots 
(Fig. la—c). Similarly sized electron-dense microdomains called spot 
adherens junctions (SAJs)’* exhibit more closely apposed mem- 
branes, suggesting that E-cad spots may be sites of homo-E-cad 
enrichment. E-cad clusters increased in density but persisted 
throughout embryogenesis (Fig. 1d) and at all stages examined; 
homo-E-cad was neither randomly nor uniformly distributed. We 
characterized the dynamics of E-cad within and outside SAJs using a 
functional E-cad—GFP fusion protein’®. E-cad—GFP formed fluor- 
escent spots in the zonula adherens which were indistinguishable 
from the endogenous E-cad spots (Fig. le). We analysed its molecular 
dynamics using fluorescent recovery after photobleaching (FRAP). 
By performing FRAP in very small areas (840-nm diameter) we found 
that E-cad—GFP dynamics within and outside SAJs were different. 
Representative kymographs (showing the temporal evolution of a 
fluorescent intensity profile along a cell junction; Fig. 1f, g) and signal 
recovery curves (Fig. lh) are shown for a single E-cad—GFP spot 
(Fig. 1f, h) and a low fluorescent E-cad—GFP area (Fig. 1g, h). The 
diffusion coefficient ranged from 0.5 X 10°* to 6 X 10-7 ums" ', 
consistent with published data”’’, and was unchanged when actin 
was depolymerized with latrunculin-A (Lat-A; not shown), consis- 
tent with previous reports*. Notably, full fluorescence of bright spots 
never recovered within 60s of FRAP (Fig. 1f, h) and the mobile 
fraction was lower in bright spots (<45%) than in the surrounding 
areas (up to 80%, Fig. li). To characterize turnover rates and the 
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stability of SAJs over longer time courses, we made a fusion between 
E-cad and the photoconvertible protein EosFP'*. E-cad—EosFP was 
distributed in spots (Fig. 1j) similar to endogenous E-cad that form 
within a few minutes from a pre-existing pool (Supplementary Fig. 1). 
We chased the stability of homo-E-cad and found that once formed, 
photo-converted homo-E-cad persisted in SAJs for about | h (Fig. 1)). 
Quantification showed no detectable exchanges between photocon- 
verted SAJs and their surroundings (Supplementary Fig. 2). Thus, 
E-cad is indeed highly dynamic within the zonula adherens (diffusing 
monomer), but clusters of homo-E-cad in SAJs form very stable com- 
plexes, consistent with the idea that SAJs are bona fide sites of adhe- 
sion. This realization prompted a focus on SAJ stability and mobility. 


Two dynamically distinct actin populations 


A mosaic distribution of homo-E-cad is not predicted at thermodyn- 
amic equilibrium as the line tension at the perimeter of SAJs with 
the surrounding membrane should favour larger domains. Active 
mechanisms must thus be at work to maintain SAJs. This led us to 
investigate the function of actin in adhesion. As actin limits diffusion 
of single E-cad molecules due to its ability to interact with E-cad— 
B-Cat complexes through o-Cat (a fact supported by, for example, 
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Figure 1| Homophilic E-cad clusters in highly stable microdomains. 

a-g, Spots of E-cad, f-Cat, «-Cat and E-cad—GFP are visible at all stages of 
embryogenesis (a—c, e—g, stage 8; d, stage 14). Scale bars: 5 jim (a (left panel 
only), b, c, d (left panel only), e); 1 pm (right panel only of a and 

d). f-i, FRAPs of E-cad—GFP showing the absence of recovery for bright 

(f) but not low-intensity (g) regions. Right panels are corresponding 
kymographs showing the evolution over 90 s of fluorescence intensity along 
the junctions. Red bars denote region of bleach. h, Fluorescence recovery 
curves for the examples shown in f (blue) and g (green). i, Mobile fractions 
versus pre-bleach brightness of the region of interest (ROI; representative 
examples shown in the right panel). j, Photoconverted spots of E-cad—EosFP 
(white arrowheads; stage 9-10) do not exchange with neighbouring regions 
for >50 min (see Supplementary Fig. 2. 
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single-particle tracking in non-epithelial cells), the traditional view 
states that actin thereby stabilizes E-cad homophilic complexes. 
High-resolution confocal imaging of F-actin using phalloidin 
shows a dense F-actin network at the zonula adherens (Fig. 2a, b). 
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Figure 2 | A stable pool of actin localizes at and stabilizes SAJs 
independently of a-Cat. a, b, F-actin and E-cad intensities are not correlated. 
c, d, Latrunculin-A (Lat-A) injection depletes most of F-actin (d, signal 
enhanced in right image) compared to control H,O-injected embryos 

(c). e, Lat-A-resistant F-actin patches co-localize with remaining E-cad and 
B-cat spots. f, g, «-Cat protein is strongly depleted by «-Cat RNAi injection, 
whereas [-cat spots are left intact. (h) Double injection of «-Cat RNAi and 
subsequently Lat-A does not remove Lat-A-resistant F-actin patches from the 
remaining E-cad and [}-Cat spots, similarly to the control H,O and Lat-A 
injections (e). Scale bars: 5 um (a, ¢, d, f, g); 1 um (b, e, h). 
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Fluorescent quantification of F-actin showed that only a fraction 
(27%) of junctional actin localized within SAJs, such that F-actin is 
not enriched within these areas (Fig. 2b). As this only relies on steady- 
state distribution, we investigated the stability of F-actin using Lat-A 
(20 uM), which blocks polymerization of F-actin. As little as 5 min 
after Lat-A injection, most (>80%) F-actin was removed from cell 
junctions, indicating a rapid depolymerization and hence turnover 
rate of this actin network in the zonula adherens (Fig. 2c, d). SAJs 
became slightly dimmer under these conditions, but notably never 
disappeared and persisted for at least 45 min (Supplementary Movie 
2). A small fraction of stable actin persisted (Fig. 2d) and localized at 
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Figure 3 | Lateral mobility of SAJs controlled by a dynamic actin network. 
a, Trajectories of SAJs on representative kymographs of wild type (WT), btsz 
RNAi and Lat-A-injected embryos; time is indicated in seconds. b, c, The 
distance between two spots is measured at different time intervals (b) to 
extract the mean square displacement (MSD; <d;?> ), which is linearly 
proportional to the time for diffusive motion (c) and gives the diffusion 
coefficient, D. d, e, Histograms (d) and cumulative probability distributions 
(e) of D for wild type, btsz and Lat-A embryos (log scale). Shaded areas 
indicate that D is below the detection limit (1.6 X 10° kum? s ').f, g, Excess 
polymerization of actin by Diaphanous (DiaCA) and Wasp (myrWasp) 

(f) further immobilizes E-cad—GFP spots compared to wild type; in contrast, 
depletion of «-Cat (g) or inhibition of myosin-II contractility using a Rok 
inhibitor (f) results in enhanced mobility. h, Loss of uniform distribution of 
SAJs in Lat-A-injected embryos. 
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SAJs together with E-cad and B-Cat (Fig. 2e). We conclude that two 
populations of F-actin, with different dynamic properties, coexist at 
the zonula adherens: small and stable actin patches within SAJs, and a 
predominant network that constantly recycles at the zonula adherens. 
The latter pool is not required for homo-E-cad stability at SAJs. Owing 
to our inability to depolymerize actin fully at SAJs with either Lat-A or 
cytochalasin-D (not shown), we cannot firmly demonstrate that actin 
patches are essential for homo-E-cad stability. However, we think 
actin patches underlie SAJs stability, first because actin patches and 
SAJs are both very stable, and second because SAJs are slightly dimmer 
in Lat-A-treated embryos compared to controls. Note that our experi- 
ments only address the stability of SAJs once they are formed. Their 
formation is very rapid (Supplementary Fig. 1) and may depend on 
mechanisms other than stability. 


a-Cat is not essential for homo-E-cad stability 


a-Cat is believed to mediate, albeit in a dynamic way*, E-cad—B-Cat 
and F-actin interactions; however, earlier studies had not fully 
resolved its precise role in adhesion’ *'. The knockdown of o-Cat 
using RNA interference (RNAi) removed all detectable «-Cat in SAJs 
on the basis of immunofluorescence (Fig. 2f, g) and at least 93% total 
a-Cat in embryos on the basis of western blotting (Supplementary 
Fig. 3). After this knockdown, the epithelial monolayer collapsed 
markedly (not shown). However, in %-Cat RNAi embryos bright 
E-cad—f-Cat spots were detected as in controls and could be traced 
for over 45min during tissue collapse (Figs 2g and 3; see also 
Supplementary Movies | and 3), suggesting that the primary func- 
tion of a-Cat in adhesion is not to control homo-E-cad stability in 
SAJs. Consistent with this, «-Cat was not even required to maintain 
the Lat-A-resistant F-actin patches at SAJs (Fig. 2h). Although we 
cannot totally rule out that undetectable «-Cat at SAJs may contri- 
bute to their stability to a small extent, our data clearly demonstrate 
that other molecules must underlie the strong association of stable 
actin patches to SAJs and homo-E-cad stability in SAJs. Furthermore, 
the marked role of «-Cat in epithelial stability reflects a different 
molecular function than control of SAJ stability. These results led 
us to shift our attention to the dynamic actin network that underlies 
the zonula adherens and to investigate the function of «-Cat in this 
context. 


A tensile actin network controls mobility of SAJs 


Although SAJs were still present in Lat-A-treated embryos, the epi- 
thelium collapsed rapidly, forming a multilayered mesenchyme, sug- 
gesting that defects occur in the dynamic distribution of SAJs in the 
zonula adherens. Similar defects occurred when the junctional actin 
network was fragmented in mutants for bitesize ( btsz), a gene encod- 
ing a synaptotagmin-like protein previously shown to organize actin 
filaments at cell junctions through the F-actin-binding protein 
Moesin”. We quantified the movement of individual SAJs within 
the zonula adherens. Kymograph analysis of E-cad—GFP spots during 
gastrulation consistently showed similar trajectories (Fig. 3a). We 
measured the distance d; between spots (inter-spot distance) as a 
function of time in the zonula adherens (Fig. 3b), circumventing a 
bias introduced by the lateral drift of the epithelial tissue. The mean 
square displacement (MSD = <d,’> ) of d; showed a linear relation- 
ship as a function of time (not shown), yielding the diffusion coef- 
ficient (D) of SAJs**** (Fig. 3c, d). 64.3% of spots were classified as 
stationary (n= 84) as their apparent diffusion coefficients were 
below the detection limit (D< 1.6 X 107? j1m?s~'), which we deter- 
mined by similarly analysing paraformaldehyde-fixed immobile 
homo-E-cad spots (Fig. 3d, e, red). The remaining mobile SAJs 
(35.7%) exhibited very low diffusion coefficients (D<6.3 x 
10° jum? s '), indicating that SAJs have a constrained motion at 
the junctional cortex. In both btsz RNAi and Lat-A-injected embryos, 
individual SAJs visible in kymographs (Fig. 3a) were moving faster 
within the plane of the zonula adherens. 65% (n= 74) became 
mobile in btsz mutants and over 83% (m= 119) in Lat-A-injected 
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embryos (Fig. 3d, e and Supplementary Movie 2). Correspondingly, 
SAJs had higher diffusion coefficients than controls (P= 1.7 X 10° 
for btsz RNAi and P= 3.6 X 10 °° for Lat-A). We also measured 
shorter residence time of SAJs in 1-tum-thick confocal sections when 
actin was disrupted (btsz mutant and Lat-A injection) compared to 
wild-type embryos (not shown), demonstrating that SAJs also diffuse 
away from junctions along the apical—basal axis in these conditions. 
As a result, SAJs lost their uniform distribution around the cell peri- 
phery (Fig. 3h) and cells failed to maintain proper uniform adhesion, 
leading to epithelium collapse. Conversely, forcing the polymeri- 
zation of the actin network through expression of a constitutively 
active form of Diaphanous (also known as Formin)*” to promote 
unbranched actin elongation”, or expression of a myristoylated form 
of Wasp to promote cortical actin branching”, caused significant 
(P=9.57x10°' and P=4.87X10~*, respectively) further 
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Figure 4 | Nanoablation of cortical actin network and tethering of SAJs to 
actin. a—c, Redistribution away from focal ablation spots (pulse at t = 0, 
yellow arrowheads) of F-actin (MoeABD-GFP) and E-cad—GFP but not of 
the transmembrane protein VSVG-GEP. a, b, The second panel from the 
right of a and b shows 3-photon uncaging of fluorescein in a single cell at the 
end of the experiment, demonstrating that the plasma membrane is not 
permeabilized by ablation. The far-right panels of a—c are kymographs 
drawn between the two white arrowheads in the corresponding far-left 
panels; brackets indicate clearing. d, e, Redistribution of E-cad—GFP requires 
an intact, contractile cortical actin network as it does not occur in Lat-A- 
injected embryos (d; arrows) or when myosin-I] is inactivated by injection of 
Rok inhibitor (e; arrows). Redistribution is dependent on «-Cat, as indicated 
by the «-Cat knockdown (f; arrows). Time is indicated in seconds. 
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immobilization of SAJs compared to wild type (Fig. 3f). In addition, 
removing myosin-II motors within the cortical actin network using a 
Rho-associated kinase (Rok) inhibitor increased SAJ mobility (Fig. 3f, 
P=3%X 10°). A simple interpretation of this is that actin network 
stiffening by myosin-II motor and crosslinking activity is required for 
SAJ immobilization. Taking these results together, we conclude that 
the dynamic actin network at the zonula adherens controls the lateral 
mobility of SAJs but not homo-E-cad clustering and molecular 
stability. 


a-Cat mediates tethering of homo-E-cad by cortical actin 


Two mechanisms could underlie the constrained mobility of SAJs. 
The dynamic actin network could prevent lateral diffusion of SAJs by 
forming non-specific obstacles as in a corral. Conversely, SAJs may be 
tethered to the actin network by specific interactions. Our findings 
support the latter mechanism and are inconsistent with the former 
mechanism playing a major part. First, we show that «-Cat serves as a 
specific dynamic tether between SAJs and actin. Although the 
stability of SAJs does not require «-Cat, their individual dynamics 
increased significantly in «-Cat RNAi embryos (Fig. 3g and 
Supplementary Movie 3; P = 3.87 X 10°), explaining the tissue col- 
lapse as also observed in Lat-A-injected embryos. To probe further 
the mechanical links between SAJs and the underlying actin network, 
we developed ‘nano-scissors’ to sever this network and followed the 
redistribution of SAJs. A near-infrared pulsed laser delivered nano- 
joule pulses to ablate within sub-diffraction-limited volumes at the 
cortex**. Short (~5 ms) ablation led to the progressive (within 60 s) 
redistribution, away from the point of ablation, of the junctional 
actin network visualized by fusion of GFP to the actin-binding 
domain of moesin (MoeABD-GFP”; Fig. 4a). Three-photon unca- 
ging of caged fluorescein ensured that membranes were still imper- 
meable and that actin redistribution was not caused by a hole in the 
plasma membrane (Fig. 4a, second image from right). In such 
conditions, nano-ablation caused a complete redistribution of 
E-cad—GFP away from the point of ablation (Fig. 4b) within intact 
junctional cell contacts (Fig. 4b, second image from right). The redis- 
tribution of SAJs did not occur when actin was depolymerized with 
Lat-A (Fig. 4d) and required the myosin-II-dependent contractility 
of the cortical actin network (Fig. 4e), suggesting that E-cad redis- 
tribution after ablation is caused by the reorganization of actin. 
Moreover, when o-Cat was knocked down, SAJs did not leave the 
junctions where ablation occurred (Fig. 4f), consistent with o-Cat 
being a specific mediator of SAJ—actin interactions. A control trans- 
membrane protein tagged with GFP (VSVG-—GFP), which does not 
bind actin, never redistributed (Fig. 4c), further confirming that E-cad 
redistribution is a specific effect of actin—SAJ interactions. These 
results establish the primary tether function of the dynamic actin 
network on SAJs in the zonula adherens. 


Discussion 


We have identified two separable functional modules involving dif- 
ferently F-actin and -Cat in stability versus mobility of homo-E-cad. 
Homo-E-cad is neither randomly nor uniformly distributed and 
clusters in very stable microdomains that persist at a variable density, 
at all stages of Drosophila embryogenesis examined, and in imaginal 
discs (not shown). This may reflect a general tendency towards 
‘mosaic’ homo-E-cad organization, as observed in mammalian 
cells'°*°. We have uncovered two separable actin populations with 
different distributions, dynamics and functions in adhesion (Fig. 5). 
A small fraction of F-actin localizes at SAJs, is very stable and prob- 
ably underlies stabilization of homo-E-cad. The remaining main 
F-actin fraction forms a very dynamic, contractile network around 
the junctional cortex required to restrain the mobility of SAJs within 
the zonula adherens by a tether mechanism. In this context, we shed 
light on the function of x-Cat and we find that it is dispensable for the 
stability of SAJs and actin stabilization at SAJs, but essential to restrict 
the lateral mobility of SAJs by the actin network. Failure to restrain 
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mobility of SAJs in «-Cat RNAi or Lat-A-treated embryos led to a 
collapse of the epithelium, a consequence often attributed to the 
destabilization of homo-E-cad complexes. These findings suggest 
the existence of other molecules mediating the stable association of 
homo-E-cad to actin patches, independent of «-Cat. Moreover, our 
data demonstrate that the junctional actin network pulls on SAJs via 
a-Cat, suggesting that «-Cat either interacts transiently with both 
B-Cat and actin, or that it links actin via other proteins*'. Such 
individual low-affinity interactions may be impossible to detect, 
but their collective effects in SAJs where hundreds of E-cad molecules 
are clustered may be very effective. 

This model has a number of important implications for the regu- 
lation of adhesion. First, stability and mobility of homo-E-cad can be 
mechanistically uncoupled, although both are supported by actin. It 
will be important to decipher how actin dynamics is differentially 
controlled at SAJs and at the junctional cortex. Stabilization of fila- 
ments may be differently controlled, for example, by capping pro- 
teins, and actin patches may represent a locally stabilized pool of 
filaments embedded in the dynamic cortical network. Second, in light 
of the greater stability of SAJs (>1h) compared to that of remod- 
elling junctions (10-15 min)***’, contact remodelling may simply 
involve the regulated movement of stable SAJs towards vertices. 
Vertices form a topological barrier to the lateral diffusion of 
homo-E-cad clusters in SAJs, such that SAJs may accumulate at 
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Figure 5 | Model of two-tiered regulation of homo-E-cad stability and 
mobility. Two actin pools regulate the stability and mobility of homo-E-cad 
clusters in SAJs. Stable, small actin patches concentrate and probably 
stabilize homo-E-cad in SAJs (left). «-Cat is not necessary for stability, and 
unknown linkers (X) between actin and E-cad should be involved. A 
dynamic, contractile network regulated by Bitesize and Moesin tethers all 
SAJs and limits their lateral mobility through «-Cat (right), thereby 
maintaining adhesion in a defined domain. Note that the two actin pools are 
distinct with respect to their dynamics and function and are probably 
intermingled at SAJs. 
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vertices where they could be remodelled: this would prevent cell 
delamination and enable junction remodelling. Endocytosis of 
homo-E-cad could be another mechanism to remodel adhesion 
efficiently”, although there is no consensus yet as to whether endo- 
cytosis principally targets homo-E-cad or diffusing E-cad**~**. The 
two-tiered regulation of homo-E-cad stability and mobility thus 
provides a simple and coherent framework to reconcile adhesion 
remodelling and stability during morphogenesis. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Embryo fixation, staining and injection of drugs and RNAi probes were 
performed as described previously”. The btsz probe targets nucleotides 3,065— 
3,556 of btsz2 transcripts; the x-Cat probe targets nucleotides 101-828 of x-Cat 
transcripts. 

Imaging. A Zeiss LSM 510 confocal microscope was used for fixed and live 
imaging as described’’ with the exception of nano-ablation, where classical epi- 
fluorescence with a cooled CCD camera was used. 

Homophilic E-cad clusters dynamics. FRAPs of E-cad—GFP were performed 
with an Argon 488-nm laser over a 0.554 um” area and signal recovery was 
tracked for 1 min. The mobile fraction was calculated by fitting signal recovery 
curves to the formula described previously**. E-cad—EosFP photoconversion was 
performed with an ultraviolet (405 nm) laser at low power over regions spanning 
half a cell. Turnover of homo-E-cad in SAJs was then inferred by measuring the 
variations of non-photoconverted and photoconverted signal intensities in a 
cluster over a period of approximately 1h. 

Homophilic E-cad cluster mobility. The mean square displacement (MSD) of 
E-cad—GFP clusters was extracted from trajectories along cell contacts (during 1 
to 1.5min) using the formula described previously”. We verified that their 
motion was diffusive using the relative deviation parameter as described”’. 
The diffusion coefficient, D, was then calculated assuming one-dimensional 
movement with the equation MSD = 2DAt (where Aris the time lag over which 
MSD is measured). Kolmogorov—Smirnoff tests were performed to determine 
whether the distribution of D from one sample (for example, wild type) was 
different from another sample (for example, Lat-A treatment). 

Nano-ablation of cortical actin network. A femtosecond laser at 1,030nm 
(t-pulse, Amplitude Systems) was used to ablate the cortical actin network 
locally. Before ablation, caged fluorescein (0.9 kDa) was injected into embryos. 
After ablation, uncaging of the fluorescein in one of the two cells contacting at 
the site of ablation ensured that the plasma membrane had not been destroyed in 
the process. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Fly strains. w;ubi-E-cad::GFP (homozygote on second chromosome; gift from 
H. Oda). E-cad—GFP is expressed at the same levels as endogenous E-cad, and 
rescues E-cad mutants”. w;;UAS-DiaCA[4NAC]/TM6 (from P. Rerth), w;CyO/ 
Sp;UAS-Myr-Wsp/(TM2) (from C. Klaembt), w;;sqh-MoeABD-GFP (from D. 
Kiehart), w;Ubi-VSVG::GFP (from T.L.). Overexpression experiments resulted 
from crosses of heterozygous females bearing the 67 driver (mat «Tub-gal4 
VP16(67c)) recombined with ubi-E-cad::GFP with males homozygous for 
UAS-DiaCA or UAS-Myr-Wsp. 

The entire E-cad sequence (1,507 amino acids) was obtained from the Up-E- 
cad::GFP plasmid (from H. Oda), and mutagenized to replace the stop codon by 
a linker sequence coding for Ala-Met-Ser and corresponding to an Ncol site. 
EosFP (from G. Nienhaus) was subcloned carboxy-terminal to E-cad using Ncol 
and the resulting sequence was introduced into a pUASpGateway vector (from T. 
Murphy). E-cad—EosFP was visualized in embryos from 67/UASp-E-cad::EosFP 
mothers crossed to males homozygous for UASp-E-cad::EosFP. 

Embryo injections. Embryo injection was performed as described”. Lat-A was 
injected at 1 mM (in 6% DMSO, 94% H,O) yielding a ~20 1M concentration in 
embryos. Control DMSO injections had no effect on the stability of the epithe- 
lium. Rok inhibitor (Y27632) was injected at 1.13 mg ml !. For the RNAi injec- 
tions, the btsz RNAi probe was made between nucleotides 3,065—3,556 of btsz 
sequence (btsz2 transcript, GenBank accession AY229970) using the primers 
TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGAGACCACTAACAACAACGACGGCGAACT- 
TG and TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGAGACCACAATCGCCAGCTGCAC- 
TTITCATTG (underlined sequences represent the T7 promoter); the «-Cat 
RNAi probe was made between nucleotides 101-828 of «-Cat sequence 
(GenBank accession D13964) using the primers TAATACGACTCACTATA- 
GGGAGACCACCACAATGTCAGTTGAAAAAACACTTG and TAATACGA- 
CTCACTATAGGGAGACCACGTTGGGATGACTTTCCTTGGGCAAC. RNAi 
probes were injected at 5 {tM (in H,O) in freshly laid embryos. 
Immunofluorescence. Embryos were fixed in 3.7% paraformaldehyde for 
20min and hand-devitellinized for E-Cad/F-actin stainings, or post-fixed in 
methanol for E-cad/B-Cat stainings. Embryos were heat-fixed and post-fixed 
in methanol for «-Cat/B-Cat stainings. Injected embryos (Lat-A, x-Cat RNAi) 
were fixed and hand-devitellinized. 

The antibodies we used were: rat anti-E-cad antibody (1:10; DCAD2 

Hybridoma Bank), rat anti-a-Cat (1:10; DCAT1 Hybridoma Bank) and rabbit 
anti-B-Cat (1:250, gift from E. Wieschaus). Fixation and stainings were pro- 
cessed in the same batch and imaged with the same confocal settings. F-actin 
stainings were performed with Alexa 546 Phalloidin (Molecular Probes) at a 
1:250 dilution for 20 min. 
Quantification of o-Cat extinction in a-Cat RNAi-injected embryos (see 
Supplementary Fig. 3). For western blotting experiments, approximately 100— 
200 «-Cat RNAi or water-injected embryos were aged and collected from the 
coverslips in heptane, rinsed in PBS 0.1% Triton, snap frozen on dry ice, ground 
in embryo lysis buffer, centrifuged for 10 min at 13,000 r-p.m., and the super- 
natant was then boiled for 10 min with 5X loading buffer. Anti-a-Cat antibodies 
(DCAT1) were used at a 1:100 dilution and anti-o-Tub at 1:5,000 (Sigma). Signal 
detection was performed using an ECL UV imager (Fisher), and quantification 
of signal intensity using the BiolD software (Vilber Lourmat). 


nature 


Increasing concentrations of Oregon R embryo extracts were used to deter- 
mine the slope of ECL signal versus protein concentration. This allowed us to 
determine how much «-Cat and «-Tub protein was present per lane for the x-Cat 
RNAi and water samples. «-Cat levels were then normalized to «-Tub levels. 
Live imaging. Embryos were prepared and imaged as described*’. For E-Cad— 
GFP FRAP and spot tracking, images were acquired using a Zeiss LSM510 
confocal microscope, with a Plan-Apochromat 100% oil objective (numerical 
aperture of 1.4), and an Argon laser (488 nm). Each image was 512 X 300 pixels 
(1 pixel = 40 nm), averaged 4 times (line average) per time point, with a 921.6 ms 
scan time per image, and without delay between consecutive images. 
Photobleaching (FRAP) was performed with the Argon laser at full power, over 
an ROI with 21 pixel diameter (ROI radius = 420 nm; area of ROI = 0.554 um’). 
Less than 80% of the initial fluorescence in the ROI was eliminated by photo- 
bleaching to ensure a gaussian distribution of molecules after bleaching". 
Fluorescence recovery was then recorded during 45 or 63 s. 

Photoconversion of E-Cad—EosFP was performed with an ultraviolet laser 
(405 nm), acousto-optical tunable filter at 10%, typically 50-80 iterations (pixel 
time was 1.60 ,1sec’') over ROIs of variable size. The objective used was 40X 
water immersion, numerical aperture of 1.4. Non-converted E-Cad—EosFP was 
excited at 488 nm and photoconverted E-Cad—EosFP at 543 nm. 
Nano-ablation. The ablation system was built from an epifluorescence inverted 
microscope (Axiovert 135M, Zeiss). A 50 MHz near-infrared (NIR) laser deli- 
vering femtosecond pulses at 1,030 nm (t-pulse, Amplitude Systems) was tightly 
focused by a high numerical aperture (1.2) 63% objective (C-Apochromat, 
Zeiss) transmitting 65% of the incoming NIR light. 

Targeted junctions were exposed to NIR-femtosecond pulses between 3 and 
6 ms with an average power of 370 mW at the back aperture of the objective. 
Similar set-ups were shown to allow ablation of subcellular structures below the 
diffraction limit’. The whole system was automated using implemented 
LABView (National Instruments ) software. Classical epifluorescent illumina- 
tion and a cooled CCD camera (DX2H, Kappa) were used. Images were pro- 
cessed using ImageJ (W. S. Rasband: http://rsb.info.nih.gov/ij/) software. 

Nano-ablation was performed in the ventral—lateral region of embryos. To 
ensure that the plasma membrane had not been ruptured by laser ablation, 
we injected CMNB-caged fluorescein (fluorescein bis-(5-carboxymethoxy-2- 
nitrobenzyl) ether; Molecular Probes) into the embryo during cellularization. 
The fluorescent molecule was locally uncaged through a 3-photon process using 
the same NIR-femtosecond laser source that was used for ablation. The average 
power used to uncage was very low (40 mW) at the back aperture of the objective. 
Cell exposure to NIR-femtosecond laser light for uncaging ranged between 10 
and 20s. 

FRAP analyses, E-cad cluster mobility and distribution relative to F-actin. 
Detailed information can be found in Supplementary Methods 7. 
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High-harmonic generation by resonant plasmon 


field enhancement 
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High-harmonic generation by focusing a femtosecond laser onto 
a gas is a well-known method of producing coherent extreme- 
ultraviolet (EUV) light’*. This nonlinear conversion process 
requires high pulse intensities, greater than 10'* Wcm ”, which 
are not directly attainable using only the output power of a 
femtosecond oscillator. Chirped-pulse amplification enables the 
pulse intensity to exceed this threshold by incorporating several 
regenerative and/or multi-pass amplifier cavities in tandem*”. 
Intracavity pulse amplification (designed not to reduce the pulse 
repetition rate) also requires a long cavity®’. Here we demonstrate 
a method of high-harmonic generation that requires no extra cavi- 
ties. This is achieved by exploiting the local field enhancement 
induced by resonant plasmons within a metallic nanostructure 
consisting of bow-tie-shaped gold elements on a sapphire sub- 
strate. In our experiment, the output beam emitted from a modest 
femtosecond oscillator (100-kW peak power, 1.3-nJ pulse energy 
and 10-fs pulse duration) is directly focused onto the nanostruc- 
ture with a pulse intensity of only 10'' W cm *. The enhancement 
factor exceeds 20 dB, which is sufficient to produce EUV wave- 
lengths down to 47 nm by injection with an argon gas jet. The 
method could form the basis for constructing laptop-sized EUV 
light sources for advanced lithography and high-resolution 
imaging applications. 

Field enhancement is attributed to the collective motion of free 
electrons confined in narrowly localized regions, similar to that 
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observed in colloidal nanoparticles exposed to an external electro- 
magnetic field*’. For the given geometry of a nanoparticle or nanos- 
tructure, the degree of field enhancement induced by resonant 
plasmons can be estimated by solving Maxwell’s equations analy- 
tically’® or numerically". Using appropriate fabrication techniques, 
it is consequently possible to optimize the shape of a nanostructure 
to be tailored to a particular application'*"°. We adopted this 
approach in the present investigation, to design and build a nanos- 
tructure that enables the generation of high harmonics from a modest 
femtosecond oscillator through field enhancement around the 
nanostructure. 

Figure 1 illustrates the construction of the experimental apparatus. 
The femtosecond oscillator used here is a titanium-sapphire oscil- 
lator (Femtosource sPRO, Femtolasers) set to emit a train of 10-fs 
pulses of 800-nm carrier wavelength at a repetition rate of 75 MHz. 
The output beam from the oscillator has a small peak power of 
~100kW and each pulse has an energy of 1.3 nJ, yielding a pulse 
intensity of only ~10'' W cm? even when well focused. The pulse 
intensity must be increased at least by two orders of magnitude to 
reach the threshold required to generate high harmonics by inter- 
action with a gas jet. To do this, a metallic nanostructure consisting of 
a two-dimensional array of gold ‘bow tie’ elements on a sapphire 
plate is inserted in the focal plane of the focused beam. 

The pulse intensity builds up when the femtosecond pulse passes 
through the nanostructure. The degree of field enhancement is 


Figure 1| Apparatus for high-harmonic 
generation by electric field enhancement using a 
nanostructure of bow-tie elements. 
Anticlockwise from top: the overall system 
configured for the experiment, a detailed view of 
the two-dimensional array of bow-tie elements 
fabricated on a sapphire plate, and the magnified 
view of a single gold bow-tie element interacting 
with the incident pulse. Ar, argon atom; CM, 
chirped mirror; CW, chamber window; FL, 
focusing lens; M, mirror; PM, photon multiplier; 
VLSG, varied-line-spacing grating; W, wedge 
plate; E, electric field. 
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Figure 2 | Finite-difference time-domain simulation of local field 

enhancement. a, Geometrical conditions for simulation of a single bow-tie 
element. The polarization direction of the incident pulse parallel to the x-z 
plane. b, Intensity field computed in the x-y plane. c, Same simulation result 


significantly affected by the geometrical shape of the nanostructure, 
as revealed in previous investigations of different shapes of particles, 
wires, and tips'®’’. The bow-tie shape of the nanostructure ele- 
ments—a pair of triangular patches placed apex to apex with a small 
gap between them—is taken as the nanostructure’s basic feature. 
When exposed to the femtosecond pulse, free electrons are confined 
within one apex of the bow-tie element and the opposing apex is filled 
with positive charges, which makes the pulse capable of producing a 
strong field enhancement between the vertices. 

As illustrated in Fig. 2, the bow-tie shape is characterized by four 
geometrical parameters, the thickness (t), angle (0), gap (d) and 
height (h). These parameters must be selected so as to maximize 
the resulting field enhancement. For this, the finite-difference 
time-domain method was adopted*’', and Maxwell’s equations 
for the case shown in Fig. 2a were numerically solved. The polariza- 
tion direction of the incident femtosecond pulse is positioned parallel 
to the line connecting the vertices. The incident pulse is assumed to 
have a bandwidth of 100 nm about the 800-nm carrier wavelength. 
The wavelength-dependent dielectric constant of the tip material, 
gold, was determined using the modified Debye model”. Through 
trial-and-error simulation, the four parameters were finally deter- 
mined as follows: h=175nm, d=20nm, t=50nm and 0 = 30°. 
The corresponding field enhancement was computed as shown in 
Figs 2b and 2c. The entire volume of simulation, including a bow-tie 
element, was evenly divided into hexahedral grids 1 nm X 1 nm X 
1 nm in size. No singularity effect along the edge line of the element 
was considered. The computation shows that the intensity enhance- 
ment factor reaches its maximum, 44 dB, at the vertices. In addition, 
within the 60nm <X 50nm X 50nm (x X yX z) region in the gap 
between the vertices, the enhancement factor is greater than 20 dB. 
This result confirms that the field enhancement suffices to boost the 


pulse intensity to well above the required threshold of 10'? Wcm ’, 


given that the input pulse has an intensity of 10'' Wcm ’. 

The time-dependent dynamic behaviour of plasmon resonance 
within the nanostructure causes a temporal phase delay in the 
enhanced field in response to the original pulse. The simulation 
(Fig. 2) revealed a uniform phase delay of 90°, confirming the 
phase consistency over the entire enhanced field. In addition to 
gold, three other metals, silver, copper and platinum, were also 
considered. However, simulation showed that no significant differ- 
ence existed in the resulting field enhancement, other than in 
platinum being less effective. Thus, we chose gold as the bow-tie 
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viewed in the x—z plane. The design parameters selected were h = 175 nm, 
d= 20nm, t = 50nm and 6 = 30°. The intensity enhancement factor, which 
reached a maximum of 2.5 X 10° at the apex of each triangle, turned out to be 
>10° within the 60 nm X 50nm X 50 nm (x X y X z) volume in the gap. 


material in consideration of our experience with the metal in 
nanofabrication. 

Figure 3 shows a scanning electron microscope image of the nano- 
structure actually fabricated on a sapphire plate of 400-t1m thickness. 
Using the electron beam evaporation process, a 50-nm gold layer was 
deposited on a 5-nm chromium adhesion layer on the sapphire plate. 
By means of precise control of the focused ion beam, we then made 
bow-tie elements by scribing the deposited gold and chromium layers 
with subnanometer lateral resolution. The sapphire plate serves as 
a solid transparent substrate holding bow-tie elements in a two- 
dimensional array with a spatial pitch of 200nm in one direction 
and 550 nm in the perpendicular direction, over a 10 jim X 10 1m 
area. The sapphire plate acts as a heat dissipator that protects the 
nanostructure from thermal damage both during nanofabrication 
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Figure 3 | Scanning electron microscope image of the nanostructure used 
for high-harmonic generation. Bow-tie elements were arranged in a two- 
dimensional, 36 X 15 array with an area of 10 um X 10 um. The inset shows 
the magnified image of a single bow-tie element with the important 
dimensions marked. Owing to the high magnification, edge lines are seen 
blurred by multiple scattering of electrons in imaging. 
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and when it is illuminated by the femtosecond laser for high- 
harmonic generation. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the sapphire plate was placed inside the vacuum 
chamber and the nanostructure was positioned to face the nozzle of 
the gas jet. The output beam of the femtosecond laser was fed into the 
vacuum chamber through a window and then focused on the nano- 
structure using an aspheric focusing lens. The group delay dispersion, 
which was caused by the chamber window, the focusing lens and the 
sapphire plate, and amounted to 400 fs”, was compensated for using 
chirped mirrors together with a pair of wedges. Inside the chamber, a 
vacuum of 10-*-10~° torr was maintained by operating a rotary 
pump together with a diffusion pump equipped with a liquid nitro- 
gen trap. The apparatus was placed on a granite table floated on air 
supports to prevent external vibration. A gas jet of argon was injected 
through a nozzle of 100-j1m diameter to provide a surface density of 
0.29 g per litre by a back pressure of 115 torr. 

To detect the generated high harmonics, a high-resolution 
spectrometer was constructed by combining a type of diffraction 
grating with varied line spacing (Hitachi, 001-0639) with a photon 
multiplier (Photonics, 4751G CSI). The photon multiplier was 
located at a distance of 469mm from the grating, which dispersed 
the incoming EUV radiation in the 22—-124-nm wavelength range 
along a transverse line 110mm long. The photon multiplier was 
mounted on a precision stage moving along the dispersion line of 
the grating. The photon multiplier we used was sensitive to high- 
harmonic radiation only below 200nm in wavelength; hence, no 
aluminium filters were required to block the original femtosecond 
laser beam. The grating has a narrow acceptance angle of +1.0°, 
which provides a 1.0-nm wavelength sampling resolution. In addi- 
tion, a slit of 1.0-mm width was installed to limit the aperture size of 
the photon multiplier to avoid the effect of excessive convolution in 
the measured data. 

Figure 4 shows the detection result obtained in this investigation. 
Odd harmonics up to the 17th, denoted H17, can be clearly seen. H3 
and H5 are not seen, because they are below the lower limit of the 
dispersion range of the grating we used. The three-stage power vari- 
ation usually seen in the harmonics generated by chirped power 
amplification was also observed’, as evidenced by a perturbative 
region from H7 to H11, a plateau from H11 to H15, anda final cutoff 
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Figure 4 | Measured spectrum of generated high harmonics. A varied-line- 
spacing grating was used to disperse the 22-124-nm wavelength band over a 
total linear length of 110 mm. H7, H9 and H11 were monitored by moving a 
photon multiplier in steps of 1.0 mm along the dispersion line, and H13, H15 
and H17 were monitored in steps of 0.2 mm. The aperture of the photon 
multiplier was adjusted to be 1.0mm to reduce the unwanted convolution 
effect in the measured spectrum while maintaining a desirable level of 
photon-counting sensitivity. Given the input pulse power of 100 mW, the 
efficiencies for the harmonics were computed as follows: H7, 2.4 < 10°; H9, 
2.2 X 107°; H11, 9.5 X 107°; H13, 9.0 X 107"; H15, 1.3 X 107; and H17, 
6.9 x 107". 
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at H17. Given that the input femtosecond laser provides a small peak 
power of 100 kW, the observed harmonics yield relatively low power, 
in the range of a few nanowatts in total. However, the conversion 
efficiency was found to be on the level of 2.4 X 107° for H7 and as low 
as 6.9 X 10 '° for H17, which is comparable to those of chirped 
power amplification. We expect that the original comb structure is 
maintained in each of the generated harmonics as there was no 
reduction in the repetition rate of the incident femtosecond pulses, 
although experimental verification of this is not within the scope of 
the current investigation. 

Sapphire could break down owing to multiphoton ionization if it 
were exposed to an intensity of greater than 10'° Wcm~? (ref. 25). 
However, the sapphire substrate used in the experiment was found 
not to be substantially influenced, because the electric field exceeding 
the threshold intensity was concentrated within the gap between the 
triangular electrodes. This was verified by scanning electron micro- 
scope imaging after the experiment. The gold electrodes themselves 
are also susceptible to thermal damage owing to photon-electron 
coupling when the incident femtosecond pulse yields an intensity 
of greater than 10''Wcm * (ref. 26). Because the sapphire substrate 
functions as a good heat dissipator, no serious ablation or melting of 
the electrodes was observed, however, as long as the incident intensity 
was not allowed to exceed the threshold intensity. 

Another concern was the spatial distribution shared by the high 
harmonics generated using the array of bow-tie elements. The intense 
spot of the incident femtosecond pulse focused on the surface of the 
nanostructure had a diameter of 5m, which is large enough to 
produce high-harmonic generation simultaneously in approximately 
150 of the elements. Each element acts as a point-like source that 
radiates high harmonics with a broad angle distribution. The con- 
sequent wave collectively observed from the elements is therefore the 
constructive interference of the individual waves emitted from the 
individual elements, which maintain high coherence in both spatial 
and temporal terms. This causes the generated harmonics to be dis- 
tributed following the particular spatial diffraction pattern that the 
nanostructure would produce as a two-dimensional diffractive grat- 
ing as a whole. 

For instance, H17, which has a wavelength of 47 nm, has a first- 
order diffraction angle of 13.6° in one direction and 4.9° in the 
perpendicular direction, with greater higher-order diffraction. In 
the experiment, only the zeroth-order diffracted ray of H17 was 
collected by the photon multiplier, because the other diffraction 
angles are greater than the acceptance angle of +1.0° of the spectro- 
meter used. This is the case for the other detected harmonics, 
H7-H15, as well. The zeroth-order diffracted rays of the generated 
harmonics all have the same propagation direction as the incident 
femtosecond pulse, and are thus confined within a narrow cone with 
a +7° angle distribution formed in response to the focusing angle of 
the incident pulse. 

A final concern was the dispersion-induced phase mismatching 
due to the interaction of the generated harmonics with the injected 
argon gas. However, we did not pay particular attention to this pro- 
blem, because the field enhancement for the high-harmonic gene- 
ration was confined to region of dimension less than 1 1m as the 
incident femtosecond pulse passed through the bow-tie elements. 

In conclusion, in the experiment performed in this study we suc- 
cessfully verified that the field enhancement induced around the 
bow-tie elements with a 20-nm gap allows the generation of EUV 
light directly from the output of a single femtosecond oscillator of 
100-kW peak power. The focused pulse intensity of 10'' W cm was 
enhanced by a factor of 20—40 dB, which is large enough to produce 
harmonics as high as the 17th, corresponding to a wavelength of 
47 nm. Requiring no extra cavities, the proposed method enables 
the construction of convenient laptop-size sources of coherent 
EUV radiation. This has the potential to accelerate progress in many 
areas of science and technology, particularly in the area of advanced 
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lithography, high-resolution imaging and possibly EUV optical 
clocks. 
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Superconductivity at 43 K in SmFeAsO,__,F, 


X. H. Chen’, T. Wu', G. Wu’, R. H. Liu’, H. Chen’ & D. F. Fang’ 


Since the discovery of high-transition-temperature (high-T,) 
superconductivity in layered copper oxides, extensive effort has 
been devoted to exploring the origins of this phenomenon. A T, 
higher than 40 K (about the theoretical maximum predicted from 
Bardeen—Cooper-Schrieffer theory’), however, has been obtained 
only in the copper oxide superconductors. The highest reported 
value for non-copper-oxide bulk superconductivity is T, = 39 K in 
MgB, (ref. 2). The layered rare-earth metal oxypnictides LaOFeAs 
(where Ln is La-Nd, Sm and Gd) are now attracting attention 
following the discovery of superconductivity at 26 K in the iron- 
based LaO,_,F,FeAs (ref. 3). Here we report the discovery of bulk 
superconductivity in the related compound SmFeAsO,_ ,F,, which 
has a ZrCuSiAs-type structure. Resistivity and magnetization 
measurements reveal a transition temperature as high as 43K. 
This provides a new material base for studying the origin of 
high-temperature superconductivity. 

LnO,_,F,FeAs adopts ZrCuSiAs-type structure. A series of equia- 
tomic quaternary compounds LnFeAsO and LnFePO (Ln = La—Nd, 
Sm, Gd) with ZrCuSiAs-type structure has been reported**. The 
crystal structure of the tetragonal ZrCuSiAs-type compound 
SmFeAs(O,F) is shown in Fig. 1. 

Polycrystalline samples with nominal composition 
SmFeAsO,_,F, (x= 0.15) were synthesized by conventional solid 
state reaction using high-purity SmAs, SmF3, Fe and FeO; as starting 
materials. SmAs was obtained by reacting Sm chips and As pieces 
at 600°C for 3h and then 900°C for 5h. The raw materials were 
thoroughly ground and pressed into pellets. The pellets were 
wrapped in Ta foil, sealed in an evacuated quartz tube, and finally 
annealed at either 1,160 °C or 1,200 °C for 40h. 


a 


Figure 1| Structural model of SmFeAsO,__,F, with the tetragonal 
ZrCuSiAs-type structure. The quaternary equiatomic ZrCuSiAs-type 
structure is very simple, with only eight atoms in the tetragonal cell. The 
dashed lines represent a unit cell. 


Figure 2 shows the X-ray diffraction (XRD) pattern for a sample 
annealed at 1,160 °C. It is found that the peaks in the XRD pattern can 
be well indexed to the tetragonal ZrCuSiAs-type structure with 
a= 0.3932 nm and c= 0.8490 nm, except for some tiny peaks from 
the impurity phase SmOF. These lattice parameters are slightly smal- 
ler than the values of a= 0.3940 nm and c= 0.8501 nm for F-free 
SmFeAsO. 

Magnetic characterization of the superconducting transitions 
under a magnetic field of 10 Oe for a sample annealed at 1,160 °C 
is shown in Fig. 3; data are shown for the zero-field cooled and field- 
cooled measurements. The magnetic onset for the superconducting 
transition is 41.8 K for the sample annealed at 1,160 °C, and 41.3 K for 
the sample annealed at 1,200 °C (not shown). The existence of the 
superconducting phase was unambiguously confirmed by the 
Meissner effect on cooling in a magnetic field. A superconducting 
volume fraction of about 50% under a magnetic field of 10Oce 
was obtained at 5K, indicating that the superconductivity is bulk 
in nature. 

Figure 4 shows the temperature dependence of the resistivity under 
zero magnetic field and under fields of H= 5 and 7 T; Fig. 4a and b 
show data for samples annealed at 1,160 °C and 1,200 °C, respec- 
tively. Under zero magnetic field, the onset transition and midpoint 
temperatures of the resistive transition are respectively 43K and 
41.7K for a sample annealed at 1,160 °C; for a sample annealed at 


Intensity (arbitrary units) 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
20 (degrees) 


Figure 2 | X-ray diffraction pattern for a sample with nominal composition 
SmFeAsO,_,F, (x = 0.15). The sample was annealed at 1,160 °C, and a tiny 
impurity phase SmOF is observed (stars denote peaks due to this impurity 
phase). The sample preparation process, except for annealing, was carried 
out in a glove box filled with a high-purity argon atmosphere. The samples 
were characterized at room temperature by X-ray diffraction using a Rigaku 
D/max-A X-ray diffractometer with Cu K, radiation (A = 0.15418 nm) in the 
20 range of 10—70° with steps of 0.02°. 
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Figure 3 | Temperature dependence of magnetic susceptibility for a 
sample annealed at 1,160 °C. Data are shown for zero-field cooled (ZFC) 
and field-cooled (FC) measurements at 10 Oe. The susceptibility 
measurement was performed in an MPMS-7T system (Quantum Design). 
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Figure 4 | Temperature dependence of resistivity with and without a 


magnetic field. a, Sample annealed at 1,160 °C; b, sample annealed at 1,200 °C. 
Insets, resistivity from 300 K to 5 K. Resistivity measurements were performed 


using an a.c. resistance bridge (Linear Research Inc., Model LR700) by the 


standard four-probe method. The transport properties were measured under 


magnetic fields of 5 and 7 T with an MPMS-7T system (Quantum Design). 
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1,200 °C, the values are respectively 43.7 K and 41.2 K. The 90-10% 
transition width are 2.5K and 3K for the samples annealed at 
1,160 °C and 1,200 °C, respectively. It is found that the onset tran- 
sition temperature in susceptibility coincides with the transition 
midpoint temperature in resistivity. An external magnetic field of 5 
or 7 T makes the transition width broader, but the onset transition 
temperature is not sensitive to magnetic field, indicating that the 
upper critical field is very high for this superconductor. Therefore, 
this superconductor has potential applications due to its high tran- 
sition temperature and high upper critical field. 

Replacement of La by Sm leads to a large increase in T, from 26 Kin 
LaO,_,F,FeAs (ref. 3) to 43 K in SmFeAsO,_,F,, (this work). This 
suggests that it is possible to realize higher T, values in such layered 
oxypnictides. The observed T, of 43 K in SmFeAsO,_,F, is higher 
than the theoretical value predicted from Bardeen—Cooper-— 
Schrieffer (BCS) theory’, and this provides a strong argument for 
considering layered oxypnictide superconductors as unconventional 
superconductors. 
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Charge self-regulation upon changing the oxidation 
state of transition metals in insulators 


Hannes Raebiger’, Stephan Lany' & Alex Zunger’ 


Transition-metal atoms embedded in an ionic or semiconducting 
crystal can exist in various oxidation states that have distinct sig- 
natures in X-ray photoemission spectroscopy and ‘ionic radii’ 
which vary with the oxidation state of the atom. These oxidation 
states are often tacitly associated with a physical ionization of the 
transition-metal atoms'’’—that is, a literal transfer of charge to or 
from the atoms. Physical models have been founded on this 
charge-transfer paradigm**, but first-principles quantum mech- 
anical calculations show only negligible changes in the local trans- 
ition-metal charge” as the oxidation state is altered. Here we 
explain this peculiar tendency of transition-metal atoms to main- 
tain a constant local charge under external perturbations in terms 
of an inherent, homeostasis-like negative feedback. We show that 
signatures of oxidation states and multivalence—such as X-ray 
photoemission core-level shifts, ionic radii and variations in local 
magnetization—that have often been interpreted as literal charge 
transfer**'*"'° are instead a consequence of the negative-feedback 
charge regulation. 

Classic inorganic chemistry of transition-metal (TM) coordina- 
tion compounds and semiconductors’ tacitly assumes that when the 
total charge of the compound is altered (for example through oxida- 
tion/reduction, carrier injection, chemical doping or decomposition 
of the compound), most of the changes are accommodated by a 
change in the charge of the TM ion. For example, when LiTMO,j is 
delithiated, the original TM** ion is thought to be converted to a 
TM** ion. Although this concept of formal charges and changes 
therein provides useful bookkeeping, in many cases these formal 
charge states have been considered physical entities, capable of phys- 
ical (for example point-ion Coulomb) interactions. Further exam- 
ples of this concept include (1) the attribution’ ofa spatial ordering of 
inequivalent Mn atoms in RMnO; manganites (where R represents 
La, ..., Tb or Dy) to Coulomb ordering of point charges associated 
with the formal charges of Mn** and Mn’** ions; (2) the assumption 
that photoemission core-level shifts of TM ions within compounds 
reflect the physical charge of the TM ion itself**; and (3) the view that 
the variation of TM-ligand bond length with oxidation state® (‘ionic 
radii’) of TMs isa reflection of an explicit charge transfer between the 
TM and the ligand. 

To address this concept of charge transfer on a general level, we 
specifically study multiple-charge configurations of isolated TM 
atoms in representative host materials. These include the archetypal 
ionic and covalent compounds, respectively MgO and GaAs, as well 
as an intermediate case involving d electrons, namely Cu,0. We 
illustrate the negative charge feedback in terms of a simple energy- 
level model’*"” (Fig. 1). Here the isolated TM(d) orbitals occupied 
by n electrons split into crystal field levels with irreducible represen- 
tations y (for example, for cubic symmetry these levels have the 
representations y = t (triply degenerate) and y = e (doubly degen- 
erate) ). The crystal field levels TM(y) (Fig. 1a, left) that have the same 


representation and spin as the anion dangling bond levels DB(y) of 
the cation vacancy (Fig. la, right) interact with these DB(y) levels, 
and the interaction causes bonding levels to form below the valence 
band maximum and antibonding levels to form inside the band gap 
(Fig. 1a, centre). When the energy of the TM() level is lower than 
that of the DB(y) level, the bonding level occurs as a crystal field 
resonance (CFR) with a strong TM character and the antibonding 
level occurs as a dangling bond hybrid (DBH) formed mostly of the 
ligand p orbitals, and vice versa when the energy of the TM(y) level is 
higher than that of the DB(y) level, as illustrated in Fig. 1a, b. 
Figure 1b shows how energy levels evolve when the system in Fig. la 
is doped with an electron. The level occupancy of the TM-induced 
hybrid states increases, and the system charge q becomes q' = q— 1 
(Fig. 1b). Such charge doping causes the TM levels and, consequently, 
the bonding and antibonding hybrid levels to shift up in energy by 
means of a negative feedback: in Fig. 1a the isolated TM(y”) orbital 
level (n denotes the electron occupancy) is lower in energy than the 
host DB(y) level, so the bonding level occurs as a crystal field res- 
onance, )"", and the antibonding level occurs as a dangling bond 
hybrid, y?8", just above the valence band maximum. In Fig. 1b the 
atomic TM level, TM(y"*'), is higher in energy than the DB(y) level, 
and the CFR occurs as the gap level whereas the DBH occurs as 
resonant state inside the host bands. Thus, the relative weight of 
the bonding levels shifts towards the ligands, and this negative feed- 
back causes a depopulation of TM charge in the bonding states, 
counterbalancing the increase in the antibonding gap-level charge. 
As a result of this self-regulated response, the net local charge at the 
TM site remains approximately constant. In this model, the formal 
oxidation state does not reflect the local charge at the TM site, but 
rather the occupancy of the respective crystal field levels (for example 
et for Mn®, in GaAs, see Supplementary Information section A). 


yDBH 
Valence band 
maximum 


Figure 1| Energy-level diagrams for TM-host interaction. a, System 
charge, q; b, system charge, q — 1. In each panel, the free-TM-atom orbital 
with irreducible representation y (left-hand side) interacts with a host 
dangling bond level with the same representation (right-hand side), forming 
two hybrid levels (centre), namely the crystal field resonance level y" and a 
dangling bond hybrid level y?®". The arrows indicate spin-up electrons 
occupying the level, and the circles indicate unoccupied states. 
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Note that although the electronic charge associated with the CFR 
level is localized more on the TM site than on the ligands, and that 
of the DBH level is localized more on the ligands than on the TM site, 
both levels are hybrid states whose relative weight changes upon 
adding or removing electrons, owing to the negative charge feedback 
mechanism described in this work. 

To quantify the TM response to changes in global charge, we 
calculate ab initio the change in total energy when the occupation 
of the antibonding gap level is changed, corresponding to a change in 
system charge from q to q'. These transition energies (donor or 
acceptor ‘levels’) are calculated, with respect to the valence band 
maximum &,, as 


E(q)—E 
4-4 


where E(q) is the total energy of the system in charge state qg, and by 
convention the slash in the argument of ¢(q/ q’) serves to indicate 
transition between charge states (not division of the charges). These 
transition energies are given in Figs 2 and 3. We see that all of the 
considered 3d impurities have such transition levels in the host crys- 
tal band gap, consistent also with experiment’. The effective Mott— 
Hubbard U 


U=E(q+1)+ E(q 


Vv 


1)—2E(q)=«(q—1/ q)—#q/ q+) (1) 


is defined as the difference between two successive ‘transition ener- 
gies’, for example ¢(0/ —1) — e(+1/0). 

Figures 2 and 3 show that for charge states q that are stable in the 
gap, U ranges roughly from 0.4 to 3.3 eV. This “system U’ character- 
izing the combined host-impurity system is one to two orders smal- 
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Figure 2 | Properties of GaAs:TM systems, as functions of stable system 
charge q. a, GaAs:Co; b, GaAs:Fe; c, GaAs:Mn; d, GaAs:Cr. In each panel we 
show bond lengths d(TM-As) (A; first line), single-particle level 
configurations (second line), transition energies ¢(q/ q — 1) (eV; third line) 
and Coulomb energies U(«, /,) (eV; fourth line). The single-particle levels 
resonant in the valence band are shown in square brackets, CFRs are shown 
in red and DBHs are shown in blue. The transition energies are given for 
successive charge states q and q — 1, and the Coulomb energies U(«, [3, y) 
corresponding to single-particle level configurations «, / and y for successive 
transition levels. Experimental values for the transition levels’* are given in 
parentheses. 
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Figure 3 | Properties of Cu2O:Co and MgO:Cr, as functions of stable 
system charge q. a, Cu,O0:Co; b, MgO:Cr. As in Fig. 2, with bond lengths 
d(Co-O) (a) and d(Cr—O) (b). We note that the charge-neutral state for 
MgO:Cr (denoted with an asterisk) is Jahn—Teller distorted: four O ions have 
a Cr—O distance of 2.11 A, whereas two O ions relax outwards and have a 
Cr-O distance of 2.29 A. 


ler than the Mott-Hubbard U for the free TM atom, which is 
Untom ~ 30 eV (Table 1). The existence of multiple charge configura- 
tions within a small semiconductor band gap with this large reduc- 
tion in U was explained by Haldane and Anderson” by changes in 
hybridization. From the point of view of polarization theory, Uy, 
which describes a TM(d) level embedded in an insulating system, 
was empirically found® to be approximately described by the relation 
Ug = Ungtom(1 — 1/éere)@/R, where e is the electron charge, éeg is an 
effective constant for dielectric screening and R is the ionic radius 
(tabulated in ref. 5). Such polarization and screening effects on Uare 
naturally included in our density-functional calculations, but we 
emphasize here the importance of the non-rigid electronic level 
transformation (Fig. 1). This usually receives little attention in ionic 
systems, where the change of gap-level occupation (increase in Qgap; 
see charge definitions below) is often interpreted as a literal (rigid- 
band-like) TM ionization (increase in Qio,)?*">"°. 

Although there is no unambiguous way to determine an ionic 
charge in a solid, the ionization of an atom (that is, a literal charge 
transfer) should be reflected by a change in the integrated electronic 
charge within a fixed region of space around the atomic site. We 
calculate the charge Q,,;, due to all occupied levels below the Fermi 
energy inside a sphere of radius R centred at the atomic position of 
the TM for system charge q, as' 


R occ. pR 
Qula= | dr pn= >>| dr 
0 0 


1 


where the sum is taken over all occupied levels, ; is the wavefunction 
projected on TM(d) orbitals, p is the charge density and Ris chosen as 
1.3 A. The total charge Qt: is further decomposed into the charge 
Qeap Corresponding to the antibonding gap level (summing over all 
occupied gap levels) and the charge Qyz corresponding to the bond- 
ing TM states (summing over all levels below the valence band max- 
imum) resonant within the valence band (Qrot = Qeap + Qvs): 


Table 1| Mott-Hubbard U (eV) for the free ions, calculated as defined in 
equation (1) 


™ ucd?, d*, d°) U(d’, d°, d’) Ud’, d’, d*) 
Co 27.3 29.5 32.9 
Fe 26.8 27.1 27.5 
Mn 28.0 23.8 29.3 
Cr 25.2 29.5 22.3 


The free-atom total energies are calculated using the same GGA-PBE functional as used in the 
host-impurity calculations. 
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Qgap(q) = x \ dr Wi 
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Figure 4 shows the integrated charge quantities Qrot, Qgap and Qvp 
as functions of electronic configuration, or system charge q. 
Increasing the system charge by populating the antibonding gap 
levels (Fig. 1) causes the corresponding gap-level charge Q,,, around 
the TM site to increase by 0.2e-1e per one electron increase in q. Ina 
naive rigid-band picture the total charge Q,,.¢ around the TM is 
expected to increase by the same amount as Q,,, increases. 
However, owing to the negative feedback (in the self-consistent cal- 
culation), the charge Qy around the TM, contributed by the bond- 
ing levels resonant in the valence band (Fig. 1), decreases by the 
amount Q,ap increases, keeping the total charge Q,¢ around the 
TM almost unchanged. Consequently, for all 3d TMs studied in 
GaAs, Cu20 and MgO, the total charge inside the TM-centred sphere 
changes by no more than 0.le when the gap level is occupied or 
vacated by one electron. 

The negative feedback causing the decrease in the charge Qyp upon 
an increase Of Q,ay is illustrated in terms of the energy-level shifts 
shown in Fig. 1a, b: when charge is added to the system, the TM(y) 
free-atom levels, together with the corresponding bonding and anti- 
bonding levels of the combined system, are shifted to higher energies. 
Thus, the bonding level becomes more localized on the anion dang- 
ling bond, yielding a smaller contribution to the charge around the 
TM site. The orbital energy levels TM(y) shift so as to balance out any 
increase in the charge of the antibonding gap level by ‘leaking’ charge 
from the bonding levels to the neighbouring anion sites (which may 
further leak charge to more distant neighbours). To illustrate this 
charge regulation, we show in Fig. 5 the spatial redistribution of 
charge density. We plot the difference in charge density p corres- 


sti Bre 


Charge inside sphere (e) 


Gap-level occupancy (e) 


Figure 4 | Integrated charge inside the TM-centred sphere. a, GaAs:Cr; 
b, GaAs:Mn; ¢c, GaAs:Fe; d, GaAs:Co; e, Cu,0:Co; f, MgO:Cr. The total 
charge Qio¢ is decomposed into contributions from gap-level charge Qyap 
(red) and from TM charge inside the valence band Qys (blue). 
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ponding to the addition of one electron to the charge-neutral state of 
Mn in GaAs (Ap = p(0) — p(—1); Fig. 5a), and to the charge-+1 
states of Co in Cu,O and Cr in MgO (Ap = p(+1) — p(0); Fig. 5b, 
c). In all these cases, we find a decrease (shown in red) and an increase 
(shown in blue) in charge density around the TM site that tend to 
cancel each other out. The spatial shapes of the charge density differ- 
ences correspond to the expected spatial shapes of the gap level sym- 
metries (¢, aand efor GaAs:Mn, Cu,O0:Co and MgO:Cr, respectively), 
and the increase and decrease have the spatial shape of antibonding 
and bonding levels, respectively. Thus, the increase in Q,,, and con- 
comitant decrease in Qyg shown in Fig. 4 can indeed be identified as 
an increase in antibonding and a decrease in bonding level charges, as 
suggested by the model in Fig. 1. 


= 

oj ap 
Figure 5 | Charge density differences. a, Difference between charge-—1 and 
charge-neutral states for GaAs:Mn; b, difference between charge-neutral and 
charge-+1 states for Cu,O:Co; ¢, difference between charge-neutral and 
charge-+1 states for MgO:Cr. Cations and anions are shown as white and 
grey spheres, respectively. The blue and red isosurfaces respectively 
correspond to charge densities of 0.003e A * and —0.003eA *(a),0.01leA ° 
and —0.0leA~° (b), and 0.015e A? and —0.015eA~°. We note that in each 
system, upon adding an electron, the blue and red isosurfaces respectively 
represent an increase and a decrease in the total charge density. 
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Even though there is no significant charge accumulation around 
the TM, different oxidation states may be assigned to the host— 
impurity system on the basis of the type of level being occupied. A 
change in gap-level occupation is accompanied by a change in the 
TM oxidation state only when the gap level is a CFR level (Fig. 1b), 
and not a DBH level (Fig. 1a). Similarly, a change in occupancy of a 
CER level affects the local magnetization of the TM, whereas a change 
in occupancy of a DBH level affects the magnetization of host states 
instead. Furthermore, the change in spatial distribution of the charge 
density around the TM site upon changes in gap level occupancy 
(Fig. 5) influences all TM levels (even the presumably free-atom-like 
core levels), and can be observed as a core-level shift in an X-ray 
absorption experiment. (See also Supplementary Information sec- 
tion B.) 

The changes in level occupation further affect the lattice relaxa- 
tions, which for TM ions in oxides and sulphides were traditionally 
interpreted as ionic radii’. These ionic radii are based on the simple 
assumption that adding electrons to the TM ion increases its radius 
and removing electrons reduces its radius (order of magnitude of the 
change in TM ionic radius in an oxide host is typically 0.1 A per 
electron added to system’). We find, however, by direct total-energy 
minimization of the TM-—anion bond length when electrons are 
added to the MgO:Cr system (Fig. 3), an outward relaxation of near- 
est-neighbour O atoms of the same magnitude as reported in ref. 5, 
even when the local charge around the Cr atom does not increase 
(Fig. 4). Our results show that this increase in ionic radii upon 
reduction (adding electrons) simply reflects an increased occupation 
of the antibonding gap levels instead a of charge build-up at the TM 
atom itself. The magnitude of the inward/outward relaxation reflects 
the localization of the gap level; that is, when a level is strongly 
localized around the TM site, as it is for Cr in MgO, the associated 
local lattice relaxations are very large, whereas for less localized states, 
like the TM in GaAs or Co in Cu,0O, the lattice relaxations are smaller 
(Figs 2 and 3), because the antibonding level the occupation of which 
increases is more delocalized on extended host states. 

The negative-feedback charge regulation is inherent to TMs, and 
thus occurs in virtually any TM coordination compound. Other than 
TM impurities in semiconductors’*, further examples include 
CaMnO,;”, where Mn occupies two sites that are inequivalent in 
geometry but equivalent in charge, and the rehybridization of Co 
in Li,CoO, upon removal of Li (ref. 9), or in Na,CoO, upon removal 
of Na (ref. 20). This TM rehybridization associated with multiple 
oxidation states of the TM atom has been observed in manganites, 
nickelates, vanadates and so on, and is often falsely attributed to 
‘charge ordering’*!*'*"*®, that is, a model based on explicit charge 
transfer to or from the TM site. The self-regulating response, how- 
ever, ensures that the net charge transfer Aq to or from the TM site is 
negligibly small (|Aq|<1), contradicting any model based on 
assumptions of integer changes in ionization or ‘charge dispropor- 
tionation’. Instead, ‘ordering’ and ‘disproportionation’ in terms of 
different TM oxidation states (reflecting different orbital occupa- 
tions) occurs at essentially constant TM charge, which is a con- 
sequence of the present negative charge-feedback mechanism. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

The TM atom embedded in a crystalline semiconductor or ionic host material 
was studied in supercells of 64—128 atoms with one host cation replaced with a 3d 
transition element. The global charge state was altered by occupying the energy 
levels appearing in the band gap by a different number of electrons, and a 
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universal compensating background charge was added to maintain overall neut- 
rality. Total energies and band structures were calculated within the generalized 
gradient approximation (GGA-PBE) to the density-functional formalism, as 
implemented in the VASP package”’”’. Total energies and eigenvalues were 
corrected for potential alignment and image charges as described in the appen- 
dixes of ref. 23. 
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Hydrogen sulphide release to surface waters at the 
Precambrian/Cambrian boundary 


Martin Wille’, Thomas F. Nagler’, Bernd Lehmann*, Stefan Schréder*+ & Jan D. Kramers’ 


Animal-like multicellular fossils appeared towards the end of the 
Precambrian, followed by a rapid increase in the abundance and 
diversity of fossils during the Early Cambrian period, an event also 
known as the ‘Cambrian explosion’'*. Changes in the envir- 
onmental conditions at the Precambrian/Cambrian transition 
(about 542 Myr ago) have been suggested as a possible explanation 
for this event, but are still a matter of debate’*. Here we report 
molybdenum isotope signatures of black shales from two strati- 
graphically correlated sample sets with a depositional age of 
around 542 Myr. We find a transient molybdenum isotope signal 
immediately after the Precambrian/Cambrian transition. Using a 
box model of the oceanic molybdenum cycle, we find that intense 
upwelling of hydrogen sulphide-rich deep ocean water best 
explains the observed Early Cambrian molybdenum isotope sig- 
nal. Our findings suggest that the Early Cambrian animal radi- 
ation may have been triggered by a major change in ocean 
circulation, terminating a long period during which the 
Proterozoic ocean was stratified, with sulphidic deep water. 

Trace-metal records, especially the molybdenum (Mo) isotopic 
record, are increasingly used as a proxy for changing redox condi- 
tions in the oceans* *. Mo is highly soluble and unreactive under oxic 
conditions, but is easily incorporated into sediments under highly 
euxinic conditions. Specifically, the Mo isotopic seawater record as 
deduced mainly from euxinic sediments reflects the relative global 
amount of euxinic Mo sedimentation and, therefore, the redox con- 
dition of the oceanic environment. Thus, Mo signatures in black 
shales of the Precambrian/Cambrian (PC/C) transition can provide 
insight into the redox condition of the ocean during that period. Here 
we present and compare Mo isotopic signatures from black shales of 
the Ara Group, Oman’”®, and from the Niutitang Formation, Yangtze 
Platform, China’, and examine their global significance (Fig. 1). The 
Ara Group contains an ash bed within the basal strata of the A4 
carbonate bed, dated to 542.0 + 0.3 Myr ago’, which is correlative 
to the base of the black shales studied here. The Chinese black shale 
sequence of the Niutitang Formation has a basal sulphide marker bed 
with an Re-Os age of 541 + 16 Myr (ref. 10). The correlation of the 
two profiles is further corroborated by the globally recorded negative 
carbon isotopic excursion at the PC/C boundary*"’. 

Samples from the Chinese sulphide marker bed from different 
localities, with extreme Mo concentrations up to 7 wt%, show a 
homogeneous Mo isotopic signal of around 1.187*°Mo (where 
5°8Mo denotes the parts-per-thousand deviation of the 
°*8Mo/?*Mo ratio relative to the JkM Mo standard). The same overall 
Mo isotopic signal is also found in black shales stratigraphically above 
the sulphide marker bed at much lower Mo concentrations. Although 
hydrothermal circulation has been proposed as a source for metal 
enrichment’, the homogeneous isotopic composition over a large 
Mo concentration range can only originate from a single, isotopically 


homogeneous Mo source’. A similar overall Mo isotopic composi- 
tion of 1.287" Mojeaa standard is found in the Early Cambrian black 
shales from Oman, lending support to the interpretation of sea water 
being the main source of the Mo signal in both basins. 

Mid-Proterozoic-era Mo isotopic signatures show similar values 
and are interpreted as evidence for widespread anoxia in the deep 
mid-Proterozoic oceans®. Our new Early Cambrian data support the 
idea that this ocean redox stratification was long-lasting. If the Mo 
source of the metal-enriched sulphide layer at the PC/C boundary is 
the Mo sea water inventory’, then the Mo-scavenging mechanism 
involved cannot be the same as that responsible for metal enrichment 
in recent euxinic sediments, where increased total organic carbon 
supply is considered as the main driving mechanism’. The total 
organic carbon concentrations within the Chinese sulphide marker 
bed are similar to those of normal black shales (~10 wt%), whereas 
the Mo concentrations are several orders of magnitude higher. 

The transformation from molybdate to thiomolybdate in the pres- 
ence of H,S is a highly efficient Mo-scavenging process’*. However, 
the supply of molybdate to the anoxic water mass is equally import- 
ant for Mo enrichment’’. The high Mo concentrations found in the 
Chinese marker bed require both excessive H,S concentration and 
sufficient molybdate supply. The mixing of euxinic, H2S-rich bottom 
waters with molybdate-rich surface waters in an upwelling regime 
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Figure 1| Merged Mo transient signal of Early Cambrian black shales from 
the Yangtze Platform and Oman basin. Oman MMNR and Oman ALNR 
represent black shales from intermediate and deep basins wells, 
respectively’. Chinese ZG and L shales are from the Niutitang Formation 
(ZG taken at Ganziping, L taken at Yuanling)’. Error bars show the external 
standard reproducibility of 0.15°*°°Mo if measured uncertainties are lower. 
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could thus be a reasonable explanation for the extreme metal enrich- 
ment found in the Chinese sulphide marker bed and other localities’’. 
Additionally, the redox-sensitive elements such as uranium and 
vanadium also show enrichments in both basins at the PC/C bound- 
ary (see Supplementary Information) and provide evidence for euxi- 
nic conditions in both basins’®. 

Further evidence for such an explanation comes from Mo isotopic 
signatures of black shales immediately above the PC/C boundary, 
which in both basins show the largest offset from the overall homo- 
geneous Mo isotopic composition of ~1.187*°Mo. A quasi-linear 
trend from heavier to lighter Mo isotopic composition can be iden- 
tified within the first few metres in both basins. The slopes of the two 
regression lines through these data differ by a factor of seven. 
Assuming a common environmental process to be responsible for 
the decline observed in both basins, a sedimentation rate that is seven 
times higher in Oman than in South China would be the most 
straightforward explanation. If the complete sections are corre- 
spondingly scaled by this factor, a covariance of Mo isotopes is also 
found for the remaining stratigraphy (Fig. 1). This assumption is 
supported by the decrease in uranium and vanadium abundances 
stratigraphically upwards from the PC/C boundary, which indicates 
a sedimentation rate for Oman”"* that is five to ten times higher than 
that for South China (see Supplementary Information for details). 
The scaled and combined Mo isotopic signal (Fig. 1) indicates a 
transient Mo signal immediately following the PC/C boundary, most 
likely resulting from a brief, global, non-steady state situation within 
the earliest Cambrian ocean. 

The palaeoenvironmental implications of this Early Cambrian 
transient Mo isotope signal can be evaluated by modelling the Mo 
oceanic inventory in relation to the Mo fluxes. The Mo seawater 
composition can be adequately estimated by adjusting the Mo sedi- 
mentary fluxes in a first-order box model of the Mo oceanic cycle. We 
divided the Mo output into variable proportions of a strong euxinic 
output (reflecting the seawater Mo isotopic composition) and a light 
output (with a Mo signature that is —25°°°Mo lighter than sea 
water). The latter model parameter represents the sum of oxic, suboxic 
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and even slightly euxinic Mo sedimentations, all of which are known 
to incorporate Mo isotopic compositions lower than that of coexisting 
sea water'”"*, Which of these light sinks is dominant is to be deduced 
from the geological context (see below). Under steady-state condi- 
tions the oceanic Mo input (oxic continental weathering) must equal 
its output. We have also assumed Mo input values and the Mo abund- 
ance in sea water to be the same as today’s values. Changing these 
parameters would result in a change of absolute model timescales. 
However, relative timescales and processes would remain unaffected. 

The necessary conditions to mimic the transient Mo signal are 
shown in two model runs in Fig. 2. In both scenarios, the Mo ocean 
inventory is depleted on a very short timescale owing to a euxinic Mo 
output increased by a factor of more than 150 relative to the previous 
steady state. This strong depletion of the Mo ocean inventory is 
necessary to make the Mo isotopic composition of the continental 
Mo influx (~0.287°/?°Mo) the dominant signature for a short time as 
observed in the large negative 8’*°Mo peak shortly after the PC/C 
boundary. Another requirement is the short timescale of this euxinic 
output. Both model results show that the sudden increase in the 
euxinic output is followed by an exponential decline, which returns 
the Mo euxinic output to steady-state values within around 
250,000 yr. A disruption of the Mo oceanic steady-state situation as 
a result of this short, but intense, Mo euxinic output accounts for the 
fluctuation of the Mo signal on such short timescales. 

To reconcile the two positive Mo isotopic excursions seen in the 
Mo isotopic data set, an additional 30-times-increased light Mo out- 
put has to be implemented in the model (Fig. 2b). The combination 
of the increased Mo euxinic output together with the increased light/ 
suboxic fractionation results in Mo depletion and a heavy isotopic 
composition of the ocean inventory shortly after the PC/C boundary. 
The probable cause for the second positive Mo excursion is a slower 
decline in the light/suboxic sedimentation in comparison with the 
euxinic sedimentation. 

Our model results for the Mo isotopic transient signal have two 
main implications consistent with the metal enrichments found at 
the PC/C boundary. First, the strong increase in the euxinic output 
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Figure 2 | The modelled Mo isotopic seawater signature in comparison 
with measured black shale isotope Mo data. Stratigraphic positions of the 
shale samples were recalculated into deposition time after the PC/C 
boundary, taking higher authigenic sedimentation rates shortly after the PC/ 
C boundary into account. a, The modelled 5°*”°Mo curve taking only 
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increased euxinic Mo sedimentation into account. b, The modelled 8°*/?°Mo 
curve with increased euxinic and light Mo output. A light Mo output of 
—28°°5Mo was used (see Supplementary Information for details). Error 
bars show the external standard reproducibility of 0.15°*/°Mo if measured 
uncertainties are lower. 
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together with its fast exponential decline are in accord with the 
notion of a short but intense upwelling of euxinic bottom-water 
masses that would have dramatically lowered the Mo ocean invent- 
ory. Variations in the carbon isotopic signal (5'°C) at the PC/C 
boundary indicate non-steady-state processes on short timescales 
(<100,000 yr)’, which is in good agreement with our modelled 
upwelling time range. A concurrent increase in weakly euxinic to 
suboxic sedimentary conditions, manifest in an isotopically light 
Mo output, can be expected in upwelling regions owing to the mix- 
ture of bottom-water HS and oxic near-surface waters and the 
oxidation of HS at the water—atmosphere interface. 

This picture is consistent with other prominent geological and 
geochemical features at the PC/C boundary, such as the negative 
51°C excursion and the global accumulation of large phosphorite 
deposits”. Organic matter sinking into the anoxic bottom-water 
zone resulted in the build-up of a dissolved phosphate and isotopi- 
cally light organic carbon repository’. The destabilization of the 
oceanic chemocline”’, possibly caused by a previous increase in oxy- 
gen levels” or by a change in ocean circulation patterns, could have 
brought these anoxic bottom-water masses to shelf regions contain- 
ing free oxygen. Oxidation would have released phosphorus, which 
was then predominantly mineralized**. Subsequently, the isotopi- 
cally light carbon supply into shelf regions was probably responsible 
for the prominent negative 5'°C excursion. 

The fact that most Ediacaran fossils have no post-Proterozoic 
record and that Early Cambrian trace and body fossils appear over 
only a protracted interval in the Cambrian suggests that the 
Cambrian fauna did not simply succeed the Ediacaran biota”’. This 
time gap lends substance to the hypothesis that the Ediacaran and 
Cambrian faunas are separated by an event of mass extinction. 
Several palaeoclimatic, palaeoenvironmental and palaeoecological 
reasons can be responsible for mass extinctions in general**. These 
include catastrophic methane release”’, large-scale volcanism (both 
of which would lead to global warming and hypercapnia), and hydro- 
gen sulphide poisoning due to upwelling euxinic bottom waters. Of 
these, hydrogen sulphide poisoning is the only process that can 
account for the observed Early Cambrian Mo isotope signal and 
provide a plausible explanation for the sudden extinction of the 
Ediacaran fauna. It is well established that hydrogen sulphide is 
almost universally toxic to eukaryotic cells in micromolar or higher 
concentrations~”*. Increasing oxygenation of the upper ocean and 
atmosphere following the Marinoan glaciation is thought to have 
triggered the development of the Ediacaran fauna’’, and to have 
caused destabilization of the oceanic chemocline”’. As a consequence, 
upwelling euxinic bottom water is likely to have rapidly poisoned the 
Ediacaran fauna. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Sample powders were oxidized at 800 °C for ~8 h. The equivalent of =50 ng Mo 
was put in a Teflon beaker together with 6M HCl and heated to ~100°C for 
~24h. The supernatant was decanted into a second beaker containing the neces- 
sary amount of °’Mo-'"°Mo double spike. The remaining sample material was 
dried and attacked with concentrated HF and HNO; (4:1) at ~100°C. After 
complete dissolution and evaporation, the residue was redissolved in 6 M HCl 
and added to the second beaker. After evaporation, the material was taken up in 
4M HCl + H,O, and loaded onto an anion exchange resin to wash out cations. 
The molybdate anion was finally eluted with 2M HNOs3, A subsequent cation 
exchange column separated Mo from residual Fe and Zr. Samples were measured 
as 0.5 M HNO; solution ona Nu Instruments MC-ICP-MS equipped with an ESI 
Apex nebulizer. The external standard reproducibility was 0.18°°”°°Mo (2 s.d.)* 
(see Supplementary Information). 
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Simultaneous teleseismic and geodetic observations 
of the stick-slip motion of an Antarctic ice stream 


Douglas A. Wiens’, Sridhar Anandakrishnan’, J. Paul Winberry* & Matt A. King? 


Long-period seismic sources associated with glacier motion have 
been recently discovered’”, and an increase in ice flow over the 
past decade has been suggested on the basis of secular changes in 
such measurements’. Their significance, however, remains uncer- 
tain, as a relationship to ice flow has not been confirmed by direct 
observation. Here we combine long-period surface-wave observa- 
tions with simultaneous Global Positioning System measurements 
of ice displacement to study the tidally modulated stick—slip 
motion of the Whillans Ice Stream in West Antarctica*®. The seis- 
mic origin time corresponds to slip nucleation at a region of the 
bed of the Whillans Ice Stream that is likely stronger than in 
surrounding regions and, thus, acts like an ‘asperity’ in traditional 
fault models. In addition to the initial pulse, two seismic arrivals 
occurring 10-23 minutes later represent stopping phases as the 
slip terminates at the ice stream edge and the grounding line. 
Seismic amplitude and average rupture velocity are correlated 
with tidal amplitude for the different slip events during the 
spring-to-neap tidal cycle. Although the total seismic moment 
calculated from ice rigidity, slip displacement, and rupture area 
is equivalent to an earthquake of moment magnitude seven (M,, 7), 
seismic amplitudes are modest (M, 3.6—4.2), owing to the source 
duration of 20-30 minutes. Seismic radiation from ice movement 
is proportional to the derivative of the moment rate function at 
periods of 25-100 seconds and very long-period radiation is not 
detected, owing to the source geometry. Long-period seismic 
waves are thus useful for detecting and studying sudden ice move- 
ments but are insensitive to the total amount of slip. 

The mass balance of continental ice sheets is in large part con- 
trolled by the flow rates of ice streams and outlet glaciers. The 
dynamics of ice flow, and in particular the influence of basal pro- 
perties, has received considerable attention in recent years because of 
concern about possible rapid future rises in sea level due to the 
acceleration of these ice streams**. Numerical models of ice flow 
include sliding and basal deformation physics; however, they are 
incapable of explaining the recent observations which suggest that 
some motion may occur through stick-slip sliding, similar to that 
which occurs in earthquake faults’. Outlet glaciers in Greenland and 
several other locations produce globally recorded long-period seis- 
mic waves’. It has been suggested that these events result from sudden 
glacier motion with a timescale of about 50s (ref. 2), and that the 
increasing frequency of these events in recent years may be related to 
climate change’. However, the mechanics and interpretation of these 
‘glacial earthquakes’ remain highly uncertain, as no simultaneous 
observations have been published from the source regions. 

Global Positioning System (GPS) observations show that the ice 
plain of the Whillans Ice Stream (WIS, formerly Ice Stream B) in 
West Antarctica undergoes tidally modulated stick-slip motion twice 
per day*°. During each slip event, the ice plain of the WIS (which is 


greater than 200km X 100km in area and approximately 600m 
thick) moves by up to 70 cm in approximately 25 min. The expres- 
sion for the seismic moment of an elastic dislocation'®, My = uDA, 
where yl is the rigidity of glacial ice (3.5 X 10° Nm_'), Dis the dis- 
location and A is the slip area, shows that this event is equivalent to a 
M,-7.0 earthquake. However, because of the slow average rupture 
velocity (~150ms_') and long slip time at a given location, its 
source duration is nearly two orders of magnitude longer than that 
of a similarly sized tectonic earthquake. In the years 2001-2003, a 
deployment of 43 broadband seismographs in the Trans-Antarctic 
Mountains and East Antarctic interior (approximately 1000 km from 
the WIS) detected Rayleigh waves originating from the WIS that 
correlated with the expected times of tidally triggered slip'’. 

Simultaneous seismic and geodetic observations made during 
2004 allow us to determine the mechanism for glacial generation of 
seismic waves and to better constrain the slip characteristics of the 
WIS. An array of 19 GPS instruments (see Supplementary Table 1) 
operating at a sampling rate of 0.1 Hz was deployed on the WIS to 
record the ice stream motion as part of the Tidal Modulation of Ice- 
Stream Flow (TIDES) project’’. The ice stream slip events were also 
well recorded at the borehole Global Seismic Network stations near 
the South Pole (station QSPA; 89.928°S, 145.0°E) and in the 
McMurdo Dry Valleys (station VNDA; 77.517° S, 161.853° E) at dis- 
tances of 620 and 990 km from the WIS, respectively (Fig. 1, upper 
inset). 

Examination of the GPS records from the WIS (see Methods) 
shows that ice stream slips repeatedly originate near the same loca- 
tion on the ice plain (Fig. 1). Rupture propagation is about 500- 
1,000 ms ! within 20-30 km of the nucleation point, but becomes 
much slower (~100ms_ ') in more distant regions of the ice stream. 
Slip magnitude becomes smaller progressively farther upstream of 
the nucleation point; however, the slip retains significant amplitude 
down to the grounding line and onto the Ross Ice Shelf. The slips 
terminate near the grounding line to the northwest of the nucleation 
point about 20-30 min after initiation. The slips are tidally modu- 
lated; one slip episode occurs around the time of the high ocean tide 
and a second occurs 5-12 h later, with the intervals converging to 12h 
during times of low tidal amplitude (neap tide). In contradiction to 
initial reports’, the amount of slip is proportional to the inter-event 
time and, thus, to the stress accumulated since the last slip event. 
Times of the slip episodes are given in Supplementary Table 2. 

Seismic Love waves are recorded at VNDA and QSPA, and 
Rayleigh waves at VNDA; Rayleigh waves are not well recorded at 
QSPA, owing to the source radiation pattern. Seismogram signals are 
detectable at periods of 20-150s and typically show three arrivals 
over a time span of 12-23 min (Fig. 2b). Because the recorded seismic 
periods are much shorter than the rupture duration, the signal is 
highly band limited, and the observed seismic radiation should 
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correspond to rapid changes in the seismic moment rate. The onset of 
the first seismic arrival, when corrected for surface-wave propagation 
between source and receiver, occurs 20-150 after the first onset of 
slip at the GPS station closest to the inferred rupture source. Thus, 
the initial seismic pulse records the rapid increase in moment rate 
resulting from the initial fast expansion of the rupture. 

The seismic waveforms show systematic variations as a function of 
the tidal cycle, with larger delays between the first and third arrivals for 
smaller Ross Sea ocean tidal amplitudes (Fig. 3a). The GPS observations 


550 


Figure 1| The Whillans Ice Stream, the positions of the sensors and the 
positions of the slip nucleation and seismic source locations. TIDES GPS 
receivers (red circles), the slip nucleation points determined from GPS (blue 
triangles) and the approximate source regions for the second (orange 
triangles) and third (white triangles) seismic surface-wave arrivals, 
calculated from the seismic arrival times and the average rupture velocity for 
nine slip events from 16-20 November 2004 are shown on a Moderate 
Resolution Imaging Spectroradiometer mosaic map. The grounding line is 
marked with a black line**. Red arrows indicate the direction of ice flow 
determined from GPS, with arrow length proportional to speed (for scale, 
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suggest that the average rupture velocity is correlated with the tidal 
amplitude (Fig. 3b). This suggests that the second and third seismic 
pulses probably radiate from specific spatial regions within the rupture 
zone, and that their timing is determined by their distances from the 
rupture origin and the rupture velocity. Differences in the timing of the 
second and third arrivals relative to the first indicate that they do not 
originate from the rupture onset location. 

We implement a simple grid-search procedure to find the source 
location that best fits both the seismic arrival times and the average 
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the red arrow at W2B represents 392.4 m yr). Coordinates are given in a 
grid system with the origin at the South Pole, the ‘south’ axis oriented along 
longitude 180°, and the ‘west’ axis along longitude 90° W. The upper inset 
shows the location of the Whillans Ice Stream and the QSPA and VNDA 
seismic stations, among other permanent seismic stations (open squares). 
Contours indicate surface elevation in meters. The lower inset, which has the 
same axes as the main panel, is an enlarged SPOT image showing ice flow 
features in the region of the rupture nucleation points and ‘Ice Rise a’, which 
is thought to represent a region of reduced subglacial water and higher basal 
friction. 
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rupture velocity as determined from the GPS observations (see 
Methods). The source regions of the second seismic arrivals are 
preferentially located along the southern lateral edge of the ice 
stream, suggesting that each of the second pulses may result from a 
rapid decrease in the moment rate when the rupture front reaches 
that edge. The source regions of the third seismic arrivals are clus- 
tered near the grounding line about 100 km northwest of the nuc- 
leation point. The origin times calculated from the third seismic 
arrivals at VNDA and QSPA correspond closely to the arrival times 
of the peak rupture velocity at GPS receiver W5B (Fig. 1) near the 
grounding line in this region. This suggests that each third (and final) 
arrival represents a ‘stopping phase’ in which the moment rate func- 
tion begins to decrease owing to the decrease in slip area after the slip 
reaches the grounding line. 

The slip repeatedly nucleates in the same region, near GPS receiver 
W2B (Fig. 1). The uncertainty in the nucleation point locations is 
similar to the scatter of the locations, so it is not clear whether or not 
all the events nucleate at the same point. This site has been previously 
identified as ‘ice rise a’ (although the feature is not an ice rise, we 
continue to refer to it as such)"’, a patch of higher friction on the ice 
stream bed inferred on the basis of flow lines and slightly increased ice 
elevations”. This region is readily visible in the SPOT (Satellite Pour 
P Observation de la Terre) image (Fig. 1, lower inset) and also defines 
an area of low effective reflection coefficient on radar images’’, which 
is commonly interpreted as indicating an absence of subglacial water. 
This suggests that the stick-slip characteristics of the WIS are con- 
trolled by an area of higher friction that resembles a classic barrier or 
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Figure 2 | GPS and seismic records of Whillans slip events. a, Ice velocity 
computed from GPS data recorded near the slip nucleation point (W2B) and 
near the grounding line (W5A). See Methods for processing details. 

b, Typical seismograms of Whillans slip events recorded at VNDA and 
QSPA, showing the three main surface-wave packets. 
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asperity found in earthquake fault models'’®'’. Thus, a simple 


explanation consistent with the data is that the WIS motion is affec- 
ted by both the tidal modulation and by this patch of greater friction, 
perhaps because of bed composition or hydrological conditions. 
Resistance at the asperity results in little motion of the ice down- 
stream of the asperity except when loading exceeds the breaking 
point and a slip event occurs, unlike in the neighbouring 
Bindschadler Ice Stream, which displays tidally modulated velocities 
without any slip events’*. 

The transverse component of the seismogram at QSPA and the 
vertical component at VNDA have good signal-to-noise ratios in the 
0.012—0.04-Hz frequency band. Although these band-limited data 
are not sufficient to construct a well-constrained inverse solution, 
we can obtain significant insight from forward modelling. We model 
the first packet of surface waves assuming there to be a double-couple 
source at a shallow depth (1 km); the two later packets are more 
complicated and variable, probably as a result of the interference of 
stopping phases from different parts of the slip region. 

The modelling shows that, as expected, the seismograms are only 
sensitive to the spectral components of the moment rate function 
within the 0.012—0.04-Hz band; the absence of any additional packets 
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Figure 3 | The effect of Ross Sea tidal amplitude on seismograms and the 
average rupture velocity from GPS. a, Seismograms showing the effects of 
the tidal cycle on the seismic waveforms (specifically the QSPA transverse 
component, 25-100 s passband). Rupture velocity correlates with tidal 
amplitude, resulting in shorter durations for high tides. Tidal amplitude in 
metres is calculated using model CATS02.01 (ref. 25), and seismogram 
amplitude is shown in digital counts. b, Average rupture velocity determined 
by GPS as a function of tidal amplitude. 
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within the first 400 s suggests that the moment rate function is extre- 
mely smooth during the rupture expansion phase. In a simple elastic 
dislocation model, the source time function is the slip area as a 
function of time convolved with the slip function at any given point 
along the dislocation. The duration of slip at most GPS sites and the 
rupture propagation time are both about 700s, suggesting that the 
total duration of the time function is approximately 1,400s. We 
achieve a good fit to the initial waveforms using an offset inverse 
cosine function with a period of 800-1,400s (Fig. 4). The relative 
amplitudes of the Love and Rayleigh waves at QSPA and VNDA are 
well fit by a rupture on a plane dipping very shallowly to the west- 
northwest (strike, 210°; dip, 3°), consistent with the ice stream 
motion direction. The observed surface-wave pulse is radiated by 
the initial part of this function, which has the highest spectral ampli- 
tude within the frequency band with good signal. 

Because the seismic amplitudes within the passband are controlled 
by the high-frequency characteristics of the moment rate function 
rather than its overall amplitude, the total seismic moment of the 
event, and thus the slip area and amplitude, cannot be constrained by 
seismic observations alone. The seismic amplitudes are instead a 
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Figure 4 | Modelling the initial seismic signals of the slip events. 

a, Observed seismograms (solid lines) of the first Love wave packet (QSPA, 
upper graph) and Rayleigh wave packet (VNDA, lower graph) for the 
0.012-0.04 Hz passband, along with synthetic seismograms (dashed lines) 
calculated for a dip-slip elastic dislocation dipping 3° towards N60°W at a 
depth of 1 km. b, Seismic moment rate function used to calculate synthetics 
in a. The total moment release and long-period characteristics of the 
moment rate function are not well determined, because they are outside the 
passband of the signal. We note that the later parts of the function involving 
a decrease in the moment rate are too late to affect the initial waveforms 
modelled in a. 
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function of the rapidity of the rupture, which is correlated with tidal 
amplitude, rather than the slip displacement or area. Owing to the 
extremely long source duration, the seismic amplitudes at periods of 
25-100s are much smaller than would be expected for a tectonic 
earthquake with this total slip and the assumed elastic properties 
(My ~ 7.0). We estimate that the seismic amplitudes correspond to 
surface wave magnitudes of M,3.6 to M,4.2, using the method of 
Russell!’ and extending the period to 50s. The events are also prob- 
ably invisible at normal mode periods (200-3,000 s), as several stud- 
ies searching for undetected sources in this band have failed to find 
them”°”!. This is probably due to the degenerate nature of horizontal 
dislocations very near the Earth’s surface, which causes seismic 
excitation to go to zero at ultralong periods”, and to the high 
ambient noise level in this band”’. 

The observation of teleseismic surface-wave radiation from the 
WIS slip events has a number of wider implications. Ekstrom et al. 
discovered long-period seismic sources co-located with glaciers in 
Greenland and Alaska and at Totten Glacier in Antarctica, using 
global seismic data, and concluded that they represent glacial slip 
events. Analysis of these sources using a single-force inversion 
formalism suggested that the durations of the slip events were on 
the order of 50s (ref. 2). There are certainly differences in flow pro- 
cesses between the WIS and the steeper glaciers of the Northern 
Hemisphere, so it is not yet clear whether our observations are applic- 
able outside the Antarctic. However, the WIS results reported here 
show that at least for stick-slip motion of large ice streams, the 
seismic packets represent the onset and termination of much longer 
(~25 min) slip episodes. The amplitudes of these signals are largely a 
function of the rupture velocity and duration of the slip, rather than 
the total displacement of the ice. Seismic observations can thus detect 
which glaciers and ice streams show stick—-slip behaviour and identify 
the times and characteristics of the slip events, but are relatively 
insensitive to the total amount of ice movement. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The GPS antennas were clamped to steel poles driven into the snow surface. The 
0.1-Hz dual-frequency GPS data were processed relative to a base station 
installed on nearby stationary ice. Site motion was loosely constrained at 
0.05 m every 10s, which reduces noise without over-smoothing the signal. The 
precision of the coordinates was assessed during WIS inter-slip time periods or at 
linearly moving sites and is ~0.01 m and ~0.03 m in the horizontal and vertical 
coordinates, respectively. 

One-dimensional positions were calculated from the resulting GPS hori- 
zontal-coordinate time series using vector addition. These positions were filtered 
using a 600-s low-pass filter to reduce temporally correlated noise, and differ- 
entiated to produce velocities (Fig. 2a). The locations and times of slip nuc- 
leation were found by picking the first point of the filtered time series that rises 
above the background noise level and solving for the best-fit origin point and 
rupture velocity using a least-squares grid-search method. The geographical 
source regions radiating the second and third surface-wave packets were deter- 
mined using a grid search over the WIS to find the location best fitting the 
seismic surface-wave arrival times at QSPA and VNDA as well as the average 
rupture velocity. 

We modelled the seismic waveforms assuming that the source can be repre- 
sented by a double couple at a very shallow depth (~1 km). We used a reflectivity 
algorithm and seismic structures appropriate for West Antarctica and East 
Antarctica for computing the VNDA and, respectively, QSPA synthetics. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

GPS data analysis. The GPS antennas were mounted on poles at a height 1.5—2 m 
above the surface. Data were logged using Trimble NetRS dual-frequency recei- 
vers. The GPS data had a sample rate of 0.1 Hz and were processed relative to a 
base station installed on nearby stationary ice, giving baselines of length 37— 
147km. Base station coordinates were determined in the International 
Terrestrial Reference Frame 2000 using a Precise Point Positioning approach”’. 
Kinematic Precise Point Positioning solutions confirmed that the base station 
was moving to a negligible degree. When positioning the ice stream sites, data for 
each baseline were analysed in turn using the Track software”, solving for three- 
dimensional WIS site coordinates and tropospheric zenith delay parameters at 
the full data rate. Carrier phase ambiguities were fixed to integers where possible. 
GPS satellite positions were adopted from the International GNSS Service final, 
precise orbit products”. In relative positioning over these baseline lengths, ocean 
tide loading displacements and other unmodelled large-scale loading displace- 
ments are reduced to negligible levels. Data were processed in 28-h windows 
centred on 12:00 ut to reduce day boundary jumps and the coordinate time 
series were subsequently truncated to cover a single day. Site motion was loosely 
constrained at 0.05 m every 10s, which reduces noise without over-smoothing 
the signal. The precision of the coordinates was assessed during WIS inter-slip 
time periods or at linearly moving sites and is ~0.01m and ~0.03 m in the 
horizontal and vertical coordinates, respectively. 

One-dimensional positions were calculated from the resulting GPS hori- 

zontal-coordinate time series using vector addition. These positions were filtered 
using a 600-s low-pass filter to reduce temporally correlated noise, and differ- 
entiated to produce velocities (Fig. 2). The nucleation points of the slip events 
were found by picking the first point of the filtered time series that rises above the 
background noise level and solving for the best-fit origin point and constant 
rupture velocity using a grid-search method and a least-squares criterion. The 
rupture velocity was found to decrease, and the misfit to increase, if more distant 
sites were included, suggesting that rupture velocity decreases with distance from 
the origin; therefore, the final locations were determined using only the five GPS 
receivers nearest the origin point. 
Seismic data analysis. The geographical source regions radiating the second and 
third surface-wave packets were determined by first constraining the average 
velocities for Love-wave propagation to QSPA and Rayleigh-wave propagation 
to VNDA using the initial packet, for which the source location is known from 
GPS measurements (see above). Then we performed a grid search over the WIS 
to find the location best fitting the seismic surface-wave arrival times as well as 
the average rupture velocity of the source, starting from the observed nucleation 
point and using a least-squares criterion. 


nature 


We modelled the seismic waveforms assuming that the source can be repre- 
sented by a double couple at a very shallow depth (1 km). Previous studies of 
long-period surface-wave radiation from glacial sources” have used a single-force 
formalism”’*°. However, double-couple and horizontal single-force solutions 
become identical for very shallow sources*'; thus, either formalism should be 
valid. In this case some approximation in the modelled signal amplitude may be 
introduced by the assumption of there being similar shear moduli on both sides 
of the dislocation, but this approximation should be satisfactory because we do 
not attempt to make a precise interpretation of the signal amplitude in terms of 
source properties. The source is assumed to occur in the till layer near the base of 
the ice stream, but there is very little difference if the source is placed in the ice 
itself, as the shear moduli of ice and water-saturated till are similar’. 

We used a reflectivity algorithm” to compute the synthetics. Because the path 
from the WIS to VNDA traverses mostly the Ross Sea, for the VNDA synthetics 
we assumed a crust and mantle structure that was determined from surface waves 
in the region of the Ross Sea around Ross Island**. For the QSPA synthetics we 
used a seismic structure determined from surface waves in East Antarctica** with 
an appropriate thickness of ice, as the largest portion of the path traverses East 
Antarctic lithosphere near the South Pole. 
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Cladistic analysis of continuous modularized traits 
provides phylogenetic signals in Homo evolution 


Rolando Gonzalez-José’, Ignacio Escapa*, Walter A. Neves’, Rubén Cuneo” & Héctor M. Pucciarelli* 


Evolutionary novelties in the skeleton are usually expressed as 
changes in the timing of growth of features intrinsically integrated 
at different hierarchical levels of development’. As a consequence, 
most of the shape-traits observed across species do vary quantita- 
tively rather than qualitatively’, in a multivariate space’ and in a 
modularized way*°. Because most phylogenetic analyses normally 
use discrete, hypothetically independent characters’, previous 
attempts have disregarded the phylogenetic signals potentially 
enclosed in the shape of morphological structures. When analys- 
ing low taxonomic levels, where most variation is quantitative in 
nature, solving basic requirements like the choice of characters 
and the capacity of using continuous, integrated traits is of crucial 
importance in recovering wider phylogenetic information. This is 
particularly relevant when analysing extinct lineages, where avail- 
able data are limited to fossilized structures. Here we show that 
when continuous, multivariant and modularized characters are 
treated as such, cladistic analysis successfully solves relationships 
among main Homo taxa. Our attempt is based on a combination of 
cladistics, evolutionary-development-derived selection of charac- 
ters, and geometric morphometrics methods. In contrast with 
previous cladistic analyses of hominid phylogeny, our method 
accounts for the quantitative nature of the traits, and respects their 
morphological integration patterns. Because complex phenotypes 
are observable across different taxonomic groups and are poten- 
tially informative about phylogenetic relationships, future ana- 
lyses should point strongly to the incorporation of these types of 
trait. 

Cladistic analysis provides a solid framework to reconstruct phylo- 
genetic relationships among taxa, because it identifies monophyletic 
groups by looking for shared derived characters. Theoretically, most 
cladistic methods need these characters to be discrete and indepen- 
dent, among other requirements. However, completion of cladistic 
analysis becomes problematic because, at lower taxonomic levels, 
most of observable variation is expressed as continuous changes of 
size and shape’ rather than in discrete identifiable structures. 
Although some traits can be reasonably treated as discrete, it is also 
true that modern morphometrics provide a rich source of quantita- 
tive characters, which raises the question of how to use them in 
inferring phylogenies. This problem has some important implica- 
tions. First, apart from the fact that discretization methods are still 
the subject of intense debate”’, these procedures disregard the con- 
tinuous nature of many complex morphological traits. Note that 
discretization can be either explicit, through a broad spectrum of 
gap-weighting methods applied on an admittedly continuous trait, 
or implicit through arbitrary definition of discrete character states 
upon a complex trait. In this case, the morphological features can be 


described quantitatively, but are presented qualitatively (for 
example, low position of the infraorbital foramen). Second, discre- 
tization procedures force the multivariant nature of many complex 
phenotypes to be artificially treated as a collection of univariant 
measurements, disregarding the multivariant and geometric nature 
of form’. This is of crucial importance in cladistic practice, because 
homoplasy could be less likely in multivariate, complex phenotypes 
than in univariate traits*. Finally, at these low taxonomic levels, 
quantitative and developmental genetics can provide powerful addi- 
tional tools to estimate degrees of character independence”. In this 
context, functional and developmental integration leads to the co- 
inheritance of character complexes, often called modules, which are 
then constrained to evolve in a coordinated, rather than indepen- 
dent, fashion’. In human palaeontology, for instance, this principle is 
routinely violated as functionally and developmentally linked traits 
are subdivided for analytical purposes'®. A logical approach to this 
fact in phylogenetic systematics is to treat integrated features as a 
single phylogenetic complex, and to treat the complex as if it were an 
independent character”. 

Here we present a cladistic analysis of the most complete fossil 
specimens pertaining to the hominid lineage, which explicitly takes 
into account the above implications. Our analysis considers the 
genus Homo as the ingroup, and the remaining specimens assigned 
to the genera Gorilla, Pan, Australopithecus and Paranthropus as out- 
groups (Table 1). The choice of characters is based on the most 
conservative approach in terms of modularity. The classical bulk of 
characters used previously’ is reduced to just four modular charac- 
ters that condense the main craniofacial shape changes observed in 
the analysed taxa. Geometric morphometrics’? methods are used 
to capture shape changes on these characters respecting both the 
geometric and the multivariate concept of shape. Finally, these 
geometric-morphometrics-derived, continuous, multivariant and 
modular characters are treated as such in a cladistic analysis. 

Characters selected for analysis are flexure of the cranial base, facial 
retraction, neurocranial globularity, and shape and relative position 
of the masticatory apparatus. These characters reflect principal 
trends of variation on structures behaving as modules by varying 
somewhat independently’. Even when further localized modules 
can be detected or hypothesized, our attempt here is to evaluate the 
phylogenetic signal contained in this restricted modularity hypo- 
thesis. Furthermore, these traits reflect the major evolutionary trends 
that acted to differentiate the hominid lineage. Even though multiple 
characters reflecting aspects of these traits have been cladistically 
analysed in previous studies, they have not been used in a modular 
way in a phylogenetic—systematic framework. Three-dimensional 
landmarks reflecting the shape of the modular characters were 


'Unidad de Investigacion de Diversidad, Sistematica y Evolucion, Centro Nacional Patagonico, Consejo Nacional de Investigaciones Cientificas y Técnicas, CONICET, Boulevard Brown 
2825, U9120ACF Puerto Madryn, Argentina. “Museo Paleontolégico Egidio Feruglio, Consejo Nacional de Investigaciones Cientificas y Técnicas, CONICET, Avenida Fontana 140, 
U9100GY 0, Trelew, Argentina. *Laboratério de Estudos Evolutivos Humanos, Departamento de Genética e Biologia Evolutiva, Instituto de Biociéncias, Universidade de Sao Paulo, CP 
11461, 05422.970 Sao Paulo, Brazil. Departamento Cientifico de Antropologia del Museo de La Plata, Universidad Nacional de La Plata, Consejo Nacional de Investigaciones 


Cientificas y Técnicas, CONICET, 1900 La Plata, Argentina. 
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digitized on casts of the specimens listed in Table 1 (see Methods and 
Supplementary Information). Raw landmark coordinates were con- 
verted to shape coordinates by generalized Procrustes analysis. 
Generalized Procrustes analysis was performed for each module 
separately, and the aligned specimens were submitted to a principal 
component analysis’’. Principal components can enable the pattern 
of variation between specimens described by many variables to be 
summarized by relatively few, when the data (for example, relative 
landmark locations) covary. The loading of each specimen on all the 
principal components necessary to achieve the 75% of variance 
explained was used as a continuous variable depicting the character 
state. Phylogenetic analysis of the resulting matrix was performed 
using the maximum parsimony algorithm’ for additive characters 
implemented in TNT”’, and the maximum likelihood algorithm for 
quantitative traits developed by Felsenstein'® available in Phylip’” 
(see Methods). 

One tree of maximum parsimony was obtained using a heuristic 
search, with 10,000 random addition sequences, saving 10 trees per 
replicate (Fig. 1a). In addition, one tree of maximum likelihood was 
also computed (Fig. 1b). The monophyletic status of the genus Homo 
is the most remarkable result in both analyses. Hypothetical ancestral 
character states for the Homo clade (node 8) are presented in Fig. 2 
and Supplementary Information. With respect to the outgroups, this 
clade shows a more flexed cranial base, more retracted faces and an 
increase in the neurocranial globularity. This particular morphology 
is usually used to define the genus as well as to discuss the inclusion of 
some taxa in it’®"’. 

Moreover, the internal relationships of the Homo specimens show 
a remarkable agreement with previews phylogenetic hypotheses”. 
Maximum parsimony and maximum likelihood analyses only differ 
in the relative position of H. sapiens in relation to the complex H. 
erectus, H. ergaster, H. rhodesiensis. Whereas the maximum par- 
simony cladogram places H. sapiens as a sister of a clade formed by 
specimens assigned to H. erectus, H. ergaster and H. rhodesiensis, 
maximum likelihood accommodates H. sapiens in a derived position 
relative to it. What is coincident in both analyses is the association of 
two controversial specimens (D2700 and Broken Hill) to a clade also 
formed by H. erectus and H.ergaster, as previously suggested**~*. H. 
neanderthalensis and H. heidelbergensis are represented in our ana- 


Table 1| Fossil (top) and recent (bottom) samples included in the ana- 
lysis* 


Specimen Species assigned Known age Code 
range (Myr) 

A.L. 444-2 (reconstruction) Australopithecus afarensis =3.7-3.0 Aafa 
Sts 5 A. africanus ca.3.0-2.5  Aafr 

MER-406 Paranthropus boisei =2.3-14 Pboi-406 
OH 5 P. boisei =2.3-14 Pboi-OH5 
SK 48 P. robustus ca.1.5-2.0 Prob 
WT 17000 P. aethiopicus ca. 2.7-2.3 Paet 

MER 1470 Homo rudolfensis 2.5-1.8 Hrud 

MER 1813 H. habilis 2.1-1.5 Hhab 

MER 3733 H. ergaster 2-1 Herg 
Zhoukoudiant H. erectus 1.8-0.03 Here 
D2700 H. erectus/H. ergaster 18 Here-Herg 
Steinheim H. heidelbergensis 0.8-0.2 Hhei-S 

abwe, Broken Hill 1 H. rhodesiensis 0.8-0.2 Hrho 

Atapuerca 5 H. heidelbergensis 0.8-0.2 Hhei-A 
Gibraltar 1, Forbes’ Quarry H. neanderthalensis 0.2-0.03 Hnea-G 
La Chappelle-aux-Saints 1H. neanderthalensis 0.2-0.03 Hnea-LC 
La Ferrassie 1 H. neanderthalensis 0.2-0.03 Hnea-LF 
CTL-004 Gorilla gorilla 9-0f Ggor 
CTL-006 Pan troglodytes 8-0f Ptro 
Patagonian, Rio Negro #797 H. sapiens 0.2-0 Hsap 
* All specimens are stored at the Laboratorio de Estudos Evolutivos Humanos, University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, except Prob, Hgeo and Hhei-A, which are stored at the Unitat d'Antropologia, 
Faculty of Biology, University of Barcelona, and Hsap, which is stored at the Museo de La Plata, 


Argentina. 

+ First-generation casts were used for the fossil specimens. Sawyer and Tattersall’s 
reconstruction. 

£ Estimated (molecular) time of disruption from the lineage of H. sapiens. 
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lyses by several specimens, which form a single separate monophy- 
letic group. Thus, our results are in agreement with previous 
assertions”*** recognizing H. heidelbergenis and H. neanderthalensis 
as chronological variants inside a single biological lineage. The fact 
that H. neanderthalensis sensu stricto does not form a monophyletic 
clade with H. sapiens reinforces the idea that they are separate species. 
Conceptually, this is a key support for the method presented here, 
because this observation is also defended by studies based in evidence 
other than skull shape, such as analyses of ancient DNA” and growth 
patterns”®. 

Finally, H. rudolfensis is the sister group of all the previous clades, 
and H. habilis is at the base of the monophyletic Homo clade (Fig. 1a). 
Based on our matrix, and as previously stated’’, there is no convin- 
cing reason to remove H. habilis and H. rudolfensis from the genus", 
and their position goes counter to their inclusion in the Austra- 
lopithecus genus’’. In addition, our analysis supports the notion that 
H. habilis and H. erectus indeed represent different lineages even 
though they were recently reported as sympatric and contempo- 
raneous forms”. 

Even when the focus of this work is on the relationships within 
Homo, the outgroup topology also shows some relevant points. For 
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Figure 1| Phylogenetic relationships among Homo species and other 
hominid taxa. a, Single tree obtained by equal weighted maximum- 
parsimony analysis based on morphological data of four cranial 
morphological modules. Bremer support values are displayed, as well as a 
numeric label for each node. The Bremer support values were determined by 
examination of the strict consensus of trees 0.01—0.12 steps longer than the 
shortest tree found for the data set (Supplementary Information). b, Single 
tree obtained by maximum likelihood. The ingroup (Homo specimens) and 
outgroups are displayed in purple and black respectively. 
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Flexure of : : 
Facial retraction 


the cranial base 


Figure 2 | Reconstruction of ancestral states corresponding to the root and 
the main nodes of the maximum parsimony cladogram. Ancestral states 
corresponding to the first principal component of each trait, estimated as 
values across the principal component of each character, and visualized as 


instance, Australopithecus afarensis and Paranthropus aethiopicus are 
in a basal branch of the hominid clade, in a derived position respect- 
ing Pan, which is placed at the base of the tree, over the root (Gorilla). 
Neither maximum parsimony nor maximum likelihood cladograms 
support the genus status of Paranthropus or Australopithecus, because 
the fossils classically included in each of these genera fail to form 
monophyletic clades. Note that the paraphyletism of Paranthropus 
has been previously reported'’. Interestingly, our analyses place 
Australopithecus africanus as the sister group of the genus Homo. 

In summary, our approach shows how classically disregarded 
information recovers significant evolutionary signals, using a new 
and promising methodology. Certainly, our tree recovered the mono- 
phyletic status of Homo as well as some of the most undisputed 
internal relationships (see a review in refs 20 and 22). However, our 
analysis is based on only four traits selected for previous knowledge 
about the relative independence of modules, and which treats the 
multivariant, geometric and continuous nature of skull shape as such. 

The theoretical implications of the approach presented here are 
broad, but point in three main directions. First, reconstruction of 
phylogenetic relationships can be done by taking into account the 
modular development and evolution of complex phenotypes. In fact, 
this type of critical study on character independence should be the 
first phase of any cladistic analysis when no previous information is 
available*. Second, there is no reason to discard or force discretization 
of continuous multivariant traits. Conversely, our analysis shows that 


Neurocranial globularity 
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Masticatory apparatus 


deformation grids from the reference (the origin of the first principal 
component) towards the estimated principal component score of each node. 
Variation and ancestral states corresponding to further principal 
components can be explored using Supplementary Information. 


it is possible to recover relevant phylogenetic signals in characters 
previously ignored or arbitrarily discretized. Note, however, that 
even though there are relatively few truly discrete traits, many of 
them exhibit qualitatively different states that are very distinct in 
different groups of taxa, and thus are reasonably discrete. In this 
context, future work should emphasize the combined use of quan- 
titative and qualitative traits. Finally, when geometric morpho- 
metrics methods are used to depict shape changes across a 
multivariate space, reconstruction of ancestral states in combination 
with the visualization of shape changes across phyletic lineages 
should be considered as a straightforward and common-sense pro- 
cedure. In summary, valuable phylogenetic information is recovered 
from data sets that consider independence on a developmentally and 
functionally basis, and which preserve the multivariant and continu- 
ous nature of complex phenotypes. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Three-dimensional craniofacial landmark coordinates were digitized on 17 fossil 
hominid specimens and Pan paniscus, Gorilla gorilla and Homo sapiens skulls 
(Table 1). Landmarks were divided into four different subsets describing flexure 
of the cranial base, facial retraction, neurocranial globularity and the masticatory 
apparatus. Each subset was superimposed using generalized Procrustes analysis 
to remove the effects of translation, rotation and scaling, and then submitted to a 
principal component analysis. Projection of each specimen on the principal 
components was used as the shape descriptor and considered as a continuous 
trait in the cladistic analysis. Trees were obtained using Gorilla gorilla as the root, 
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and using maximum parsimony as well as maximum likelihood criteria. 
Ancestral states obtained from the maximum parsimony algorithm were used 
to visualize the shape changes corresponding to each node on the tree. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Data acquisition and geometric morphometrics. Data were collected as three- 
dimensional coordinates of anatomical landmarks on the casts of specimens 
listed in Table 1. The landmark used in each character is provided in the 
Supplementary Information. All crania were measured by one observer 
(R.G.J.) using a Microscribe G2X digitizer. Because many of the fossil specimens 
were incomplete, some landmarks were reconstructed using anatomical 
information from the preserved surrounding areas. Missing bilateral landmarks 
on one side only were estimated by reflection. Scores were standardized to a 
mean of zero and a variance equal to the proportion of the variance explained by 
the corresponding principal component”. Principal components have a bio- 
logical meaning, as orthogonal dimensions of variance, even though that is 
not equivalent to the meaning ofa character’. They are not likely to be characters 
in their own right because they are directions of variation that are constrained to 
be orthogonal (by definition), not directions of evolutionary change. However, 
data matrices submitted to cladistic analysis are not formed by characters 
represented by consecutive principal components of a single morphological 
structure, but by a collection of the first principal components representing 
the main trends of morphological change on four independent modules. 
Thus, overlapping of two or more specimens in a given-character principal 
component score does not mean that they are similar for a principal component 
on the remaining characters. 

Cladistic analysis. The matrix is composed of 20 cranial specimens (Table 1) and 
18 characters, which correspond to the firsts principal components of each 
module necessary to account for the 75% of explained variance. Maximum 
parsimony cladistic analysis used equal weighted maximum parsimony imple- 
mented in TNT'**®, which allowed the use of continuous characters as such by 
optimizing them following the classical algorithm® for additive characters”’. 
When using continuous characters, a synapomorphy could be just a subtle 
change in one character. Thus, using continuous characters implies that there 
are an infinite number of character states. The most parsimonious tree was 
obtained using a heuristic search with 10,000 random addition sequences fol- 
lowed by tree-branching-regrafting. Characters were polarized, using G. gorilla 
to root the tree. Branch support was estimated using the Bremer method, using 
the suboptimal trees from 0.1 to 1 additional steps. Ancestral shapes are the 
optimizations of the maximum parsimony tree using the Wagner algorithm’. 
When using continuous traits, the usual output of this algorithm is a range of 
ancestral states, according to the maximum parsimony principle. Thus, to visu- 
alize the ancestral shape, we mapped back the transformations by taking the 
central value of the range and back-standardizing the standardized scores to 
recover the raw score values. These raw scores were used as the ‘target’ to obtain 
the wireframe depicting shape changes from the reference. Alternatively, because 
quantitative traits are expected to reverse direction in a Brownian-motion-like 
manner, a maximum likelihood tree was computed following Felsenstein'®!”. 
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Understanding individual human mobility patterns 


Marta C. Gonzalez’, César A. Hidalgo’* & Albert-Laszl6é Barabasi!” 


Despite their importance for urban planning’, traffic forecasting” 
and the spread of biological** and mobile viruses®, our under- 
standing of the basic laws governing human motion remains 
limited owing to the lack of tools to monitor the time-resolved 
location of individuals. Here we study the trajectory of 100,000 
anonymized mobile phone users whose position is tracked for a 
six-month period. We find that, in contrast with the random tra- 
jectories predicted by the prevailing Levy flight and random walk 
models’, human trajectories show a high degree of temporal and 
spatial regularity, each individual being characterized by a time- 
independent characteristic travel distance and a significant prob- 
ability to return to a few highly frequented locations. After 
correcting for differences in travel distances and the inherent 
anisotropy of each trajectory, the individual travel patterns col- 
lapse into a single spatial probability distribution, indicating that, 
despite the diversity of their travel history, humans follow simple 
reproducible patterns. This inherent similarity in travel patterns 
could impact all phenomena driven by human mobility, from 
epidemic prevention to emergency response, urban planning 
and agent-based modelling. 

Given the many unknown factors that influence a population’s 
mobility patterns, ranging from means of transportation to job- and 
family-imposed restrictions and priorities, human trajectories are often 
approximated with various random walk or diffusion models”*. 
Indeed, early measurements on albatrosses’, followed by more recent 
data on monkeys and marine predators!"', suggested that animal tra- 
jectory is approximated by a Lévy flight'*'’—a random walk for which 
step size Ar follows a power-law distribution P(Ar) ~ Ar “'*, where 
the displacement exponent fs < 2. Although the Levy statistics for some 
animals require further study", this finding has been generalized to 
humans’, documenting that the distribution of distances between con- 
secutive sightings of nearly half-a-million bank notes is fat-tailed. Given 
that money is carried by individuals, bank note dispersal is a proxy 
for human movement, suggesting that human trajectories are best 
modelled as a continuous-time random walk with fat-tailed displace- 
ments and waiting-time distributions’. A particle following a Lévy 
flight has a significant probability to travel very long distances in a 
single step'*’’, which seems to be consistent with human travel pat- 
terns: most of the time we travel only over short distances, between 
home and work, whereas occasionally we take longer trips. 

Each consecutive sighting of a bank note reflects the composite 
motion of two or more individuals who owned the bill between 
two reported sightings. Thus, it is not clear whether the observed dis- 
tribution reflects the motion of individual users or some previously 
unknown convolution between population-based heterogeneities and 
individual human trajectories. Contrary to bank notes, mobile phones 
are carried by the same individual during his/her daily routine, offering 
the best proxy to capture individual human trajectories’*””. 

We used two data sets to explore the mobility pattern of indivi- 
duals. The first (D,) consisted of the mobility patterns recorded over 


a six-month period for 100,000 individuals selected randomly from a 
sample of more than 6 million anonymized mobile phone users. Each 
time a user initiated or received a call or a text message, the location of 
the tower routeing the communication was recorded, allowing us 
to reconstruct the user’s time-resolved trajectory (Fig. la, b). The 
time between consecutive calls followed a ‘bursty’ pattern” (see 
Supplementary Fig. 1), indicating that although most consecutive 
calls are placed soon after a previous call, occasionally there are long 
periods without any call activity. To make sure that the obtained 
results were not affected by the irregular call pattern, we also studied 
a data set (D,) that captured the location of 206 mobile phone users, 
recorded every two hours for an entire week. In both data sets, the 
spatial resolution was determined by the local density of the more 
than 10* mobile towers, registering movement only when the user 
moved between areas serviced by different towers. The average ser- 
vice area of each tower was approximately 3 km”, and over 30% of the 
towers covered an area of 1 km” or less. 

To explore the statistical properties of the population’s mobility 
patterns, we measured the distance between user’s positions at con- 
secutive calls, capturing 16,264,308 displacements for the D, and 
10,407 displacements for the D, data set. We found that the distri- 
bution of displacements over all users is well approximated by a 
truncated power-law: 


P(Ar) =(Ar+Aro) exp(—Ar/x) (1) 


with exponent $=1.75+0.15 (mean standard deviation), 
Aro = 1.5km and cutoff values x|p,=400 km and k|p, =80 km 
(Fig. 1c, see the Supplementary Information for statistical valida- 
tion). Note that the observed scaling exponent is not far from 
f = 1.59 observed in ref. 7 for bank note dispersal, suggesting that 
the two distributions may capture the same fundamental mechanism 
driving human mobility patterns. 

Equation (1) suggests that human motion follows a truncated 
Lévy flight’. However, the observed shape of P(Ar) could be explained 
by three distinct hypotheses: first, each individual follows a Levy tra- 
jectory with jump size distribution given by equation (1) (hypothesis 
A); second, the observed distribution captures a population-based 
heterogeneity, corresponding to the inherent differences between indi- 
viduals (hypothesis B); and third, a population-based heterogeneity 
coexists with individual Levy trajectories (hypothesis C); hence, equa- 
tion (1) represents a convolution of hypotheses A and B. 

To distinguish between hypotheses A, B and C, we calculated the 
radius of gyration for each user (see Supplementary Information), inter- 
preted as the characteristic distance travelled by user a when observed up 
to time t (Fig. 1b). Next, we determined the radius of gyration distri- 
bution P(r,) by calculating 1, for all users in samples D, and D), finding 
that they also can be approximated with a truncated power-law: 


P(r) =(r2+72) Oe ae (2) 
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with = =5.8km, ~,=1.65+0.15 and «=350km (Fig. ld, see 
Supplementary Information for statistical validation). Levy flights 
are characterized by a high degree of intrinsic heterogeneity, raising 
the possibility that equation (2) could emerge from an ensemble of 
identical agents, each following a Lévy trajectory. Therefore, we 
determined P(rg) for an ensemble of agents following a random walk 
(RW), Lévy flight (LF) or truncated Lévy flight (TLF) (Fig. 1d)*!*’. 
We found that an ensemble of Levy agents display a significant degree 
of heterogeneity in r,; however, this was not sufficient to explain the 
truncated power-law distribution P(r,) exhibited by the mobile 
phone users. Taken together, Fig. 1c and d suggest that the difference 
in the range of typical mobility patterns of individuals (r,) has a 
strong impact on the truncated Lévy behaviour seen in equation 
(1), ruling out hypothesis A. 

If individual trajectories are described by an LF or TLF, then 
the radius of gyration should increase with time as r,(t) ~ per 
(ref. 21), whereas, for an RW, 1,(t) ~ r/?; that is, the longer we 
observe a user, the higher the chance that she/he will travel to areas 
not visited before. To check the validity of these predictions, we 
measured the time dependence of the radius of gyration for users 
whose gyration radius would be considered small (r,(T) = 3 km), 
medium (20 < r,(T) = 30km) or large (7,(T) > 100 km) at the end 
of our observation period (T= 6 months). The results indicate that 
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Figure 1| Basic human mobility patterns. a, Week-long trajectory of 40 
mobile phone users indicates that most individuals travel only over short 
distances, but a few regularly move over hundreds of kilometres. b, The 
detailed trajectory of a single user. The different phone towers are shown as 
green dots, and the Voronoi lattice in grey marks the approximate reception 
area of each tower. The data set studied by us records only the identity of the 
closest tower to a mobile user; thus, we can not identify the position of a user 
within a Voronoi cell. The trajectory of the user shown in b is constructed 
from 186 two-hourly reports, during which the user visited a total of 12 
different locations (tower vicinities). Among these, the user is found on 96 
and 67 occasions in the two most preferred locations; the frequency of visits 
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the time dependence of the average radius of gyration of mobile 
phone users is better approximated by a logarithmic increase, not 
only a manifestly slower dependence than the one predicted by a 
power law but also one that may appear similar to a saturation 
process (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 4). 

In Fig. 2b, we chose users with similar asymptotic r,(T) after 
T=6months, and measured the jump size distribution P(Ar|r,) 
for each group. As the inset of Fig. 2b shows, users with small r, travel 
mostly over small distances, whereas those with large r, tend to 
display a combination of many small and a few larger jump sizes. 
Once we rescaled the distributions with r, (Fig. 2b), we found that the 
data collapsed into a single curve, suggesting that a single jump size 
distribution characterizes all users, independent of their r,. This 
indicates that P(Ar|rg) ~ 1, “F(4r/,); where «1.2 +0.1 and 
F(x) is an r,-independent function with asymptotic behaviour, that 
is, F(x)~x * for x<1 and F(x) rapidly decreases for x>>1. 
Therefore, the travel patterns of individual users may be approxi- 
mated by a Lévy flight up to a distance characterized by r,. Most 
important, however, is the fact that the individual trajectories are 
bounded beyond 7,; thus, large displacements, which are the source 
of the distinct and anomalous nature of Levy flights, are statistically 
absent. To understand the relationship between the different expo- 
nents, we note that the measured probability distributions are related 
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for each location is shown as a vertical bar. The circle represents the radius of 
gyration centred in the trajectory’s centre of mass. ¢, Probability density 
function P(Ar) of travel distances obtained for the two studied data sets D, 
and D>. The solid line indicates a truncated power law for which the 
parameters are provided in the text (see equation (1)). d, The distribution 
P(r.) of the radius of gyration measured for the users, where r,(T) was 
measured after T = 6 months of observation. The solid line represents a 
similar truncated power-law fit (see equation (2)). The dotted, dashed and 
dot-dashed curves show P(r,) obtained from the standard null models (RW, 
LF and TLFE, respectively), where for the TLF we used the same step size 
distribution as the one measured for the mobile phone users. 
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by P(Ar) = P(Ar|rg) tz) dr, which suggests (see Supplemen- 
tary aes oe \") to the leading order we have 
B=f,+a«-—1, consistent, within error bars, with the measured 
exponents. This indicates that the observed jump size distribution 
P(Ar) is in fact the convolution between the statistics of individual 
trajectories P(Ar,|r,) and the population heterogeneity P(r,), con- 
sistent with hypothesis C. 

To uncover the mechanism stabilizing r,, we measured the 
return probability for each individual F,,() (first passage time 
probability)”, defined as the probability that a user returns to the 
position where he/she was first observed after t hours (Fig. 2c). For a 
two-dimensional random walk, F,,(t) should follow ~1/ (tln?(t)) 
(ref. 21). In contrast, we found that the return probability is char- 
acterized by several peaks at 24h, 48h and 72h, capturing a strong 
tendency of humans to return to locations they visited before, 
describing the recurrence and temporal periodicity inherent to 
human mobility?*™. 
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Figure 2 | The bounded nature of human trajectories. a, Radius of gyration 
{r,(t)) versus time for mobile phone users separated into three groups 
according to their final r,(T), where T= 6 months. The black curves 
correspond to the analytical predictions for the random walk models, 
peek with time as (r, (t)) | LE,TLE ~ * (solid curve) and 

(rg(t)) Rw ~ t°° (dotted neve: The dashed curves corresponding to a 
logarithmic fit of the form A + BIn(¢), where A and B are time-independent 
coefficients that depend on r,. b, Probability density function of individual 
travel distances P(Ar|rg) for users with rz = 4, 10, 40, 100 and 200 km. As the 
inset shows, each group pdisplavs a quite different P(Ar|r,) distribution. After 
rescaling the distance and the distribution with r, iain panel), the different 
curves collapse. The solid line (power law) is shown as a guide to the eye. 
c, Return probability distribution, F,,(t). The prominent peaks capture the 
tendency of humans to return regularly to the locations they visited before, 
in contrast with the smooth asymptotic behaviour ~1/ (tIn(t)*) (solid line) 
predicted for random walks. d, A Zipf plot showing the frequency of visiting 
different locations (loc.). The symbols correspond to users that have been 
observed to visit nz; = 5, 10, 30 and 50 different locations. Denoting with (L), 
the rank of the location listed in the order of the visit frequency, the data are 
well approximated by R(L) ~ L~'. The inset is the same plot in linear scale, 
illustrating that 40% of the time individuals are found at their first two 
preferred locations; bars indicate the standard error. 
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To explore if individuals return to the same location over and over, 
we ranked each location on the basis of the number of times an 
individual was recorded in its vicinity, such that a location with 
L= 3 represents the third-most-visited location for the selected indi- 
vidual. We find that the probability of finding a user at a location with 
a given rank Lis well approximated by P(L) ~ 1/L, independent of the 
number of locations visited by the user (Fig. 2d). Therefore, people 
devote most of their time to a few locations, although spending their 
remaining time in 5 to 50 places, visited with diminished regularity. 
Therefore, the observed logarithmic saturation of rg(t) is rooted in 
the high degree of regularity in the daily travel patterns of individuals, 
captured by the high return probabilities (Fig. 2b) to a few highly 
frequented locations (Fig. 2d). 

An important quantity for modelling human mobility patterns is 
the probability density function ®,(x, y) to find an individual a in a 
given position (x, y). As it is evident from Fig. 1b, individuals live and 
travel in different regions, yet each user can be assigned to a well 
defined area, defined by home and workplace, where she or he can 
be found most of the time. We can compare the trajectories of dif- 
ferent users by diagonalizing each trajectory’s inertia tensor, provid- 
ing the probability of finding a user in a given position (see Fig. 3a) in 
the user’s intrinsic reference frame (see Supplementary Information 
for the details). A striking feature of ® (x, y) is its prominent spatial 
anisotropy in this intrinsic reference frame (note the different scales 
in Fig. 3a); we find that the larger an individual’s r,, the more pro- 
nounced is this anisotropy. To quantify this effect, we defined the 
anisotropy ratio S=o,/0,, where o, and a, represent the standard 
deviation of the trajectory measured in the user’s intrinsic reference 
frame (see Supplementary Information). We found that S decreases 
monotonically with r, (Fig. 3c), being well approximated with 
S~r," for 7 ~ 0.12. Given the small value of the scaling exponent, 
other functional forms may offer an equally good fit; thus, mecha- 
nistic models are required to identify if this represents a true scaling 
law or only a reasonable approximation to the data. 

To compare the trajectories of different users, we removed the 
individual anisotropies, rescaling each user trajectory with its 
respective o, and oy. The rescaled D(x/ x,y /ay) distribution 
(Fig. 3b) is similar for groups of users with considerably different 
r,, that is, after the anisotropy and the r, dependence are removed 
all individuals seem to follow the same universal (%,y) probabi- 
lity distribution. This is particularly evident in Fig. 3d, where we 
show the cross section of ®(x/o,,0) for the three groups of 
users, finding that apart from the noise in the data the curves are 
indistinguishable. 

Taken together, our results suggest that the Lévy statistics observed 
in bank note measurements capture a convolution of the population 
heterogeneity shown in equation (2) and the motion of individual 
users. Individuals display significant regularity, because they return 
to a few highly frequented locations, such as home or work. This 
regularity does not apply to the bank notes: a bill always follows 
the trajectory of its current owner; that is, dollar bills diffuse, but 
humans do not. 

The fact that individual trajectories are characterized by the 
same f,-independent two-dimensional probability distribution 

D(x/ ox,y/ Gy) suggests that key statistical characteristics of indi- 
vidual trajectories are largely indistinguishable after rescaling. 
Therefore, our results establish the basic ingredients of realistic 
agent-based models, requiring us to place users in number propor- 
tional with the population density of a given region and assign each 
user an r, taken from the observed P(r,) distribution. Using the 
predicted anisotropic rescaling, combined with the density function 
(x,y), the shape of which is provided as Supplementary Table 1, 
we can obtain the likelihood of finding a user in any location. Given 
the known correlations between spatial proximity and social links, 
our results could help quantify the role of space in network develop- 
ment and evolution®””* and improve our understanding of diffusion 
processes**°, 
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o Figure 3 | The shape of human trajectories. 
ees a, The probability density function P(x, y) of 
10° finding a mobile phone user in a location (x, y) in 

the user’s intrinsic reference frame (see 
Supplementary Information for details). The 
three plots, from left to right, were generated for 


- 10,000 users with: rg = 3, 20<r, = 30 and 
rz > 100 km. The trajectories become more 
anisotropic as r, increases. b, After scaling each 
1,200 10-4 position with o, and oy, the resulting 


P(x / Oxy / Gy) has approximately the same shape 
for each group. ¢, The change in the shape of 
(x, y) can be quantified calculating the isotropy 
10-5 ratio S = o,/o, asa function of rz, which decreases 
as S~r,°' (solid line). Error bars represent the 
standard error. d, ©(x/o,,0) representing the 
x-axis cross-section of the rescaled distribution 
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Dynamics of fat cell turnover in humans 


Kirsty L. Spalding’, Erik Arner’, Pal O. Westermark’, Samuel Bernard’, Bruce A. Buchholz’, Olaf Bergmann’, 
Lennart Blomqvist, Johan Hoffstedt”, Erik Naslund®, Tom Britton’, Hernan Concha’, Moustapha Hassan”, 


Mikael Rydén”, Jonas Frisén’ & Peter Arner? 


Obesity is increasing in an epidemic manner in most countries and 
constitutes a public health problem by enhancing the risk for 
cardiovascular disease and metabolic disorders such as type 2 dia- 
betes’*. Owing to the increase in obesity, life expectancy may start 
to decrease in developed countries for the first time in recent 
history’. The factors determining fat mass in adult humans are 
not fully understood, but increased lipid storage in already 
developed fat cells (adipocytes) is thought to be most important*”. 
Here we show that adipocyte number is a major determinant for 
the fat mass in adults. However, the number of fat cells stays 
constant in adulthood in lean and obese individuals, even after 
marked weight loss, indicating that the number of adipocytes is 
set during childhood and adolescence. To establish the dynamics 
within the stable population of adipocytes in adults, we have 
measured adipocyte turnover by analysing the integration of 
“C derived from nuclear bomb tests in genomic DNA‘. 
Approximately 10% of fat cells are renewed annually at all adult 
ages and levels of body mass index. Neither adipocyte death nor 
generation rate is altered in early onset obesity, suggesting a tight 
regulation of fat cell number in this condition during adulthood. 
The high turnover of adipocytes establishes a new therapeutic 
target for pharmacological intervention in obesity. 

The fat mass can expand by increasing the average fat cell volume 
and/or the number of adipocytes. Increased fat storage in fully dif- 
ferentiated adipocytes, resulting in enlarged fat cells, is well docu- 
mented and is thought to be the most important mechanism whereby 
fat depots increase in adults*®. To analyse the contribution of the fat 
cell volume in adipocytes to the size of the fat mass, we first analysed 
the relationship between fat cell volume and total body fat mass 
(directly measured with bioimpedance or estimated from body mass 
index (BMI), sex and age in a large cohort of adults). As expected, 
there was a positive correlation between the measures of fat mass and 
fat cell volume both in subcutaneous fat (Fig. la—c), which represents 
about 80% of all fat, and in visceral fat (Fig. 1d), which has a strong 
link to metabolic complications of obesity. However, the relationship 
between fat cell volume and fat mass markedly differed from a linear 
relationship (likelihood ratio test P< 0.001, and Akaike information 
criterion, described in Supplementary Information 1) in both sub- 
cutaneous and visceral adipose regions and both sexes, indicating 
that fat mass is determined by both adipocyte number and size. In 
the nonlinear case, both fat cell number and fat cell size determine fat 
mass. If the relationship had been linear, fat cell volume would be the 
only important determinant of fat mass. 

The generation of adipocytes is a major factor behind the growth of 
adipose tissue during childhood’, but it is unknown whether the 
number of adipocytes changes during adulthood. We assessed the 


total adipocyte number in 687 adult individuals and combined this 
data with previously reported results for children and adolescents’. 
Although the total adipocyte number increased in childhood and 
adolescence, this number levelled off and remained constant in adult- 
hood in both lean and obese individuals (adults over 20 yr, grouped 
in 5-yr bins; ANOVA, lean P= 0.68, obese P= 0.21; Fig. 2a and 
Supplementary Information 3). Thus, the difference in adipocyte 
number between lean and obese individuals is established during 
childhood’”* and the total number of adipocytes for each weight 
category stays constant during adulthood (Fig. 2b). The small vari- 
ation in adipocyte number for each BMI category demonstrates that 
this is a stable cell population during adulthood. 

To analyse whether alterations in adipocyte number may contri- 
bute to changed fat mass under extreme conditions, we next asked 
whether fat cell number is reduced during major weight loss (mean 
body weight loss, 18 + 11%, mean + s.d.) by radical reduction in 
calorie intake by bariatric surgery (reduction of the stomach with 
the purpose of facilitating weight loss). The surgical treatment 
resulted in a significant decrease in BMI and fat cell volume; however, 
this failed to reduce adipocyte cell number two years post surgery 
(Fig. 2b, c and Supplementary Information 4), in line with previous 
studies using different methodology’. Similar results were found in 
a complementary longitudinal study’*. Ref. 13 found that significant 
weight gain (15-25%) over several months in non-obese adult men 
resulted in a significant increase in body fat, which was accompanied 
by an increase in adipocyte volume, but no change in adipocyte 
number. Similar to our findings, subsequent weight loss back to 
baseline resulted in a decrease of adipocyte volume, but, again, no 
change in adipocyte number. Although we cannot rule out that a 
more prolonged period of weight gain in adulthood could result in 
an increase in adipocyte number, these results and ours indicate that 
fat cell number is largely set by early adulthood and that changes in fat 
mass in adulthood can mainly be attributed to changes in fat cell 
volume. This may indicate that the number of adipocytes is set by 
early adulthood with no subsequent cell turnover. Alternatively, the 
generation of adipocytes may be balanced by adipocyte death, with 
the total number being tightly regulated and constant. 

We next set out to establish whether adipocytes are replaced dur- 
ing adulthood, and, if so, at what rate. Adipocytes can be generated 
from adult human mesenchymal stem cells and pre-adipocytes 
in vitro’ and may undergo apoptosis or necrosis'*’, but it is unclear 
whether adipocytes are generated in vivo'*. Cell turnover has been 
difficult to study in humans. Methods used in experimental animals, 
such as the incorporation of labelled nucleotides, cannot readily be 
adapted for use in humans owing to potential toxicity. The detection 
of cells expressing molecular markers of proliferation can give 
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Figure 1| Fat mass is determined by both adipocyte number and size. 

a-d, The relationship between fat mass and fat cell volume was curvilinear 
across the range of body fat mass in female (a) and male (b) subcutaneous fat 
(n female = 480; n male = 190), in combined female and male subcutaneous 
fat (¢; n female = 357, n male = 117), and in male and female visceral fat (d; n 
female = 84, n male = 51). This demonstrates that both adipocyte number 


insights about mitotic activity, but fail to provide information 
regarding the fate of the progeny of the dividing cells. This is a 
limitation when studying postmitotic cell types, which do not divide 
or express mitotic markers themselves (for example, neurons or 
adipocytes) but may be replenished from proliferating stem or pro- 
genitor cells, such as preadipocytes. 

In this study, we used a recently developed method that is based on 
the incorporation of '*C from nuclear bomb tests into genomic DNA 
and allows the analysis of cell turnover in humans*"*. Levels of '*C in 
the atmosphere were relatively stable until the Cold War, when 
above-ground nuclear bomb tests (1955-1963) caused a notable 
increase'””° (Fig. 3a, b). Even though the detonations were conducted 
at a limited number of locations, increased '*C levels in the atmo- 
sphere rapidly equalized around the globe. Since the Test-Ban Treaty 
in 1963, the '*C levels have dropped exponentially, not because of 
radioactive decay (half-life 5,730 yr), but by diffusion from the atmo- 
sphere”. Atmospheric '*C reacts with oxygen to form CO3, which is 
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Figure 2 | Adipocyte number remains stable in adulthood, although 
significant weight loss can result in a decrease in adipocyte volume. Total 
adipocyte number from 595 (n lean = 253; n obese = 342) adult individuals 
(squares) was combined with previous results for children and adolescents® 
(circles; n lean = 178; n obese = 120). a, The adipocyte number increases in 
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and adipocyte size are determinates of body fat mass. In a, b and d, body fat 
mass was estimated from BMI using a previously described formula 
(conversion formula is described in Supplementary Information 1 and 4); in 
c, fat mass was determined using bioimpedance. Fat cell volume is given in 
picolitres, where 10! litres = 10°? cm?. 


incorporated into plants by photosynthesis. By eating plants, and 
animals that live off plants, the '*C concentration in the human body 
closely parallels that in the atmosphere at any given point in time***. 
Because DNA is stable after a cell has gone through its last cell divi- 
sion, the !4C level in DNA serves as a date mark for when a cell was 
born; this can be used to retrospectively birth-date cells in humans®"*. 

To address whether adipocytes are generated from newborn cells 
in adulthood, we isolated fat cells (=98% purity, Supplementary 
Information 4) from adipose tissue collected during liposuction or 
abdominal wall reconstruction from 35 adult lean or obese indivi- 
duals. The pure isolation of adipocytes is important because non- 
adipose cells are present in adipose tissue and these cell types may 
have a different turnover rate (see Supplementary Information 4 for a 
full discussion). Genomic DNA was extracted from the purified 
adipocytes, and “C levels were measured by accelerator mass 
spectrometry and related to atmospheric '*C data (Fig. 3c, d and 
Supplementary Information 4). We first analysed individuals born 
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childhood and adolescence, with the number levelling off and remaining 
constant in adulthood in both lean (blue) and obese (pink) individuals. 

b, c, Major weight loss by bariatric surgery results in a significant decrease in 
cell volume (b), however fails to reduce adipocyte cell number (c), 1-2 yr 
post surgery (n = 20). All error bars represent s.e.m.; asterisk, P< 0.0001. 
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well before the period of nuclear bomb tests. This provides a high 
sensitivity to detect the generation of cells born after the time of onset 
of the nuclear bomb tests (1955), because ‘“C levels above those 
present before the Cold War can be detected even if only a small 
(1%) proportion of cells in a population are renewed’. In all analysed 
individuals born before 1955 (n= 10), the '“C levels were substan- 
tially higher than the atmospheric levels before the nuclear bomb 
tests, indicating that generation of adipocytes had taken place after 
1955 (Fig. 3c, see Supplementary Information 2 for all '*C measure- 
ments and associated data). The individuals were 0-22 years old at 
the onset of nuclear bomb tests, establishing that adipocytes are 
generated during adolescence and in early adulthood. New adipo- 
cytes may also be formed by differentiation of existing post-mitotic 
pre-adipocytes; hence, DNA integration of '*C provides a lower 
bound to the generation of adipocytes. 

Analysis of individuals born before the onset of the nuclear bomb 
tests provides a high sensitivity to detect cell turnover, but alone does 
not allow the establishment of the turnover rate because a certain '*C 
level can correspond to the rising or the falling part of the atmospheric 
SC curve. However, the integration of data from individuals born 
before and after the period of nuclear bomb tests allows determination 
of cell turnover as well as the relative contribution of cell death and cell 
renewal to this process (see Supplementary Information 3). We there- 
fore also analysed '*C levels in adipocyte genomic DNA from indivi- 
duals born after the period of nuclear bomb tests (m = 25). In all of 
these individuals, the '*C levels corresponded to surprisingly contem- 
porary time points (Fig. 3d and Supplementary Information 2), pro- 
viding a first indication that there is continuous and substantial 
turnover of adipocytes in adult humans. 
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Figure 3 | Turnover of adipocytes in adulthood. a, b, The levels of '*C in the 
atmosphere have been relatively stable over long time periods, with the 
exception of a large addition of “C in 1955-1963 as a result of nuclear bomb 
tests’, The boxed region in a is shown in more detail in b. '4C levels from 
modern samples are by convention given in relation to a universal standard 
and corrected for radioactive decay, giving the AC value”. c, d, Adipocyte 
age in adult human subjects born before (¢) and after (d) nuclear bomb tests 
were analysed by determining the '“C concentration in adipocyte genomic 
DNA using accelerator mass spectrometry. The measured “C value is 
related to the recorded atmospheric levels to establish at what time point 
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We next calculated the dynamics of fat cell turnover using a simple 
birth and death model (detailed in Supplementary Information 3). 
The model’s assumptions allow the calculation of kinetic rates for 
individual subjects. The death rate of adipocytes is approximately 
8.4 + 6.2% per yr (median + average deviation) in the total fat pool 
of the body. The distribution of death rates is skewed towards lower 
values and is not the normal gaussian (Jarque—Bera test for normality, 
P<0.05); therefore, the median + average deviation is more inform- 
ative than the mean + s.d.”°. To test the reliability of the death-rate 
estimates, we used three different scenarios concerning the generation 
of adipocytes early in life, and confirmed that different estimates of the 
death rates do not differ from the median (sign test, P> 0.3; see 
Supplementary Information 3 for description of the scenarios). We 
divided the data set into lean (BMI<25kg per m’) and obese 
(BMI = 30kg per m’, all of which had early onset obesity, see 
Supplementary Information 4) for analyses of the influence of obesity 
on adipocyte death rate. No significant difference in adipocyte death 
rate was seen across the different BMIs, with obese individuals having 
a median adipocyte death rate of 9.5 + 5.1% (median + average devi- 
ation) per yr, versus 8.2 + 5.3% (median + average deviation) per yr 
for lean individuals (P = 0.6 using the Kruskal-Wallis test, which tests 
for equality of medians; Fig. 4a). We found no trend for an increase in 
average cell number in subjects aged 20-70 yr using data presented in 
Fig. 2b (n= 650 and P= 0.19 by linear regression analysis), arguing 
that the adipocyte death rate per yr must be matched with a similar 
birth rate. This translates into an adipocyte turnover rate similar for all 
weight categories. We calculate a median turnover rate of 8.4 + 6.2% 
(median + average deviation) per yr, with half of the adipocytes 
replaced every 8.3 yr. 
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they corresponded. The year is plotted on the x axis, giving the birth date of 
the cell population. Three representative individuals born at different times 
before the onset of the bomb tests reveals the generation of adipocytes after 
birth (c). Analysis of the oldest individuals established that adipocytes are 
born in adolescence and in adulthood (c). '4C levels analysed in people born 
after the period of nuclear bomb tests showed continuous and substantial 
turnover of adipocytes in adult humans (d). The time of birth of the person is 
indicated by a vertical line in each graph and the BMI is shown numerically 
(c, d). Error bars for the accelerator mass spectrometry readings are too 
small to be visualized in this graph. Each dot represents one individual. 
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Figure 4 | Effect of obesity on adipocyte generation and death. a, No 
significant difference in adipocyte death rate per year was seen across the 
different BMIs. b, Obese individuals had a significantly greater number of 
adipocytes added per year than lean individuals. c, No significant difference in 


Using the death-rate estimates and the fat cell numbers calculated 
for individual subjects, absolute fat cell production was calculated. 
Obese individuals were found to have a significantly greater number 
of adipocytes added per year than lean individuals: (0.8 + 0.5) x 10'° 
cells per yr versus (0.3 + 0.2) X 10'° cells per yr (median + average 
deviation; P< 0.01, ANOVA; Fig. 4b). Loss of fat cells is therefore 
compensated by the production of new fat cells, which is twice as high 
in obese subjects compared with lean subjects. The fact that the total 
number of new adipocytes added each year is greater in obese com- 
pared with lean individuals, yet the proportion of newborn adipo- 
cytes added each year (the turnover) is the same for both groups, 
argues that the difference in cell number between the lean and obese 
adults occurs before adulthood. In support of this, we found no 
significant difference in the average age of adipocytes in lean 
9.9+3.5yr (mean + s.d.) versus obese 9.7 + 4.0 yr (mean = s.d.) 
individuals (Fig. 4c). No significant correlation between the age of 
subjects and cell death or between the age of patients and adipocyte 
generation was found (Supplementary Information 3), suggesting a 
constant turnover rate throughout adult life. 

If the number of adipocytes is set to a higher level in obese people 
before adulthood, this could be because cell-number expansion 
begins earlier (age of onset), because expansion is faster (growth 
relative to the initial cell number (IC) at age of onset), or because 
expansion ends later (age at 90% of adult cell number). We used 
combined adipocyte number data (Fig. 2a) to see whether one or 
more of these factors determine adipocyte number. Using our birth 
and death model, we determined that age at onset of adipocyte num- 
ber expansion is significantly earlier in obese (2.1 + 0.9 yr) than in 
lean (5.7 + 0.8 yr) subjects; the relative increase in adipocyte number 
is higher in obese (2.4 + 0.6 IC yr’) than in lean (1.3 + 0.31C yr') 
subjects, but end of expansion of adipocyte number is earlier in obese 
(16.5 + 1.3 yr) than in lean (18.5+0.7yr) subjects (all values are 
predicted values + 95% confidence interval, Supplementary Infor- 
mation 3). Therefore, adult cell number is set earlier in obese subjects 
and is not caused by a prolonged expansion period in adulthood. 

We find that the number of adipocytes for lean and obese indivi- 
duals is set during childhood and adolescence, and that adipocyte 
numbers for these categories are subject to little variation during 
adulthood. Even after significant weight loss in adulthood and 
reduced adipocyte volume, the adipocyte number remains the same. 
Although we show that the adipocyte number is static in adults, we 
also demonstrate that there is remarkable turnover within this popu- 
lation, indicating that adipocyte number is tightly controlled and not 
influenced by the energy balance. Studies of previously obese indivi- 
duals after weight loss show that their adipose tissue hypercellularity 
is associated with leptin deficiency, which is likely to increase appetite 
and to lower energy expenditure”®. These factors promote lipid accu- 
mulation in fat cells and weight gain towards the status before weight 
loss. Thus, a tight regulation of adipocyte number, together with 
mechanisms maintaining their energy balance, may contribute to 
why obese individuals have difficulties maintaining weight loss. 
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the average age of adipocytes in lean versus obese individuals was found. In 
aandb, values are the medians and error bars indicate the location of the first 
and third quartiles; in c, data are shown as mean = s.e.m. Asterisk, P< 0.01 
for lean (n = 13) versus obese (n = 14) individuals, Kruskal-Wallis test. 


It should be stressed that our conclusions on the rates of adipocyte 
turnover ('*C data) were obtained from studies on subjects with early 
onset of obesity. We cannot rule out that those who gradually gain 
significant weight over years in adulthood may initially increase their 
adipocyte size until a threshold is reached and thereafter recruit new 
fat cells from committed precursor cells or mesenchymal stem cells. 
Most obese adults have been obese since childhood, with less than 
10% of children with normal weight going on to develop adult 
obesity’. By contrast, over three-quarters of obese children go on 
to become obese adults’’. Thus, understanding the dynamics of 
adipocyte turnover in adults who have been obese since childhood 
is of great importance, especially given the current trend for an 
increase in childhood obesity. 

The size of organs can be regulated by different mechanisms, and 
the number of cells in some tissues is controlled by a systemic feed- 
back mechanism?*. This is best understood for skeletal muscle, in 
which growth and differentiation factor 8 (GDF8), also known as 
myostatin, is secreted from myocytes and negatively regulates the 
generation of new muscle cells and thereby sets the number of cells”. 
Loss-of-function mutations in GDF8 result in a large increase in the 
number (and size) of myocytes in animals and humans”’. The steady 
production of adipocytes in adults results in a stable size of the con- 
stantly turning over adipocyte population. Feedback mechanisms 
that control adipocyte turnover will be important to identify at a 
molecular level because this may offer a novel target for pharmaco- 
logical therapy when obesity is established and for other types of 
intervention during childhood and adolescence when the final num- 
ber of fat cells in the body is being set. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Subjects. The relationship between subcutaneous or visceral fat cell volume, 
BMI and fat mass was studied in two separate cohorts, and fat cell turnover 
was studied in a third cohort, all of which are described in Supplementary 
Information 4. 

Isolated fat cells. Fat cells were isolated from the adipose tissue as described in 
Supplementary Information 4. Details on how to measure weight, volume and 
the number of fat cells as well as determination of the purity of the adipocytes are 
given in Supplementary Information 4. 

MC analysis. Genomic DNA was prepared from isolated fat cells, and was puri- 
fied and subjected to accelerator mass spectrometry analyses, as described in 
Supplementary Information 4 and tabled in Supplementary Information 2. 
Data analysis. The calculations of relationship between fat cell volume and BMI 
or fat mass are described in detail in Supplementary Information 1. The calcula- 
tions of fat cell death and generation are described in detail in Supplementary 
Information 3. 
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The Cl" /H™ antiporter CIC-7 is the primary chloride 
permeation pathway in lysosomes 


Austin R. Graves’, Patricia K. Curran’, Carolyn L. Smith? & Joseph A. Mindell’ 


Lysosomes are the stomachs of the cell—terminal organelles on 
the endocytic pathway where internalized macromolecules are 
degraded. Containing a wide range of hydrolytic enzymes, lyso- 
somes depend on maintaining acidic luminal pH values for effi- 
cient function. Although acidification is mediated by a V-type 
proton ATPase, a parallel anion pathway is essential to allow bulk 
proton transport'’. The molecular identity of this anion trans- 
porter remains unknown. Recent results of knockout experiments 
raise the possibility that ClC-7, a member of the CLC family of 
anion channels and transporters, is a contributor to this pathway 
in an osteoclast lysosome-like compartment, with loss of ClC-7 
function causing osteopetrosis*®. Several mammalian members of 
the CLC family have been characterized in detail; some (including 
CIC-0, C1C-1 and CIC-2) function as Cl” -conducting ion chan- 
nels*, whereas others act as Cl_/H*antiporters (CIC-4 and CIC- 
5)>°. However, previous attempts at heterologous expression of 
CIC-7 have failed to yield evidence of functional protein, so it is 
unclear whether CIC-7 has an important function in lysosomal 
biology, and also whether this protein functions as a Cl” channel, 
a Cl-/H™ antiporter, or as something else entirely. Here we 
directly demonstrate an anion transport pathway in lysosomes 
that has the defining characteristics of a CLC Cl” /H™ antiporter 
and show that this transporter is the predominant route for Cl” 
through the lysosomal membrane. Furthermore, knockdown of 
CIC-7 expression by short interfering RNA can essentially ablate 
this lysosomal Cl” /H* antiport activity and can strongly diminish 
the ability of lysosomes to acidify in vivo, demonstrating that 
CIC-7 is a Cl-/H* antiporter, that it constitutes the major Cl7 
permeability of lysosomes, and that it is important in lysosomal 
acidification. 

We pursued the function of ClC-7 by using biochemical methods 
to characterize the Cl” permeability properties of native lysosomal 
membranes. We isolated lysosomes from rat liver by using differ- 
ential sedimentation through a Percoll gradient’. This preparation 
is strongly enriched for LAMP-1, a lysosomal marker, and is strongly 
depleted for markers of plasma membranes, endosomes, endoplas- 
mic reticulum and mitochondria (Supplementary Fig. 1), suggesting 
that subsequent functional observations represent transport in lyso- 
somes. We focused on Cl transport pathways in these experiments, 
inhibiting H*-ATPases by including no ATP outside the lysosomes. 

To assess Cl” transport, we used the concentrative uptake 
method*”. Lysosomes loaded with a high concentration of unlabelled 
Cl” were diluted into a buffer containing a trace amount of *°Cl”. If 
these organelles contain a specific electrogenic transport pathway for 
Cl’, they will concentrate the labelled Cl” inside. Indeed, we 
observed rapid uptake of *°Cl”, abolished by addition of the K* 
ionophore valinomycin (Fig. la, open symbols), indicating a specific 
electrogenic pathway for the ion (Fig. 1a). (The falling phase of *°Cl~ 


uptake after 15s probably represents small leaks of ions through 
other transport pathways, which dissipate the large transmembrane 
voltage in these native lysosomes.) Varying internal anions in similar 
experiments reveals the following apparent permeability sequence: 
CH;SO; <I <Cl ~Br <NO;3 (Fig. 1b). Reduced uptake 
with I” inside the lysosomes (Fig. 1b) is reminiscent of the effects 
of this ion on many CLC family members, which have a low I~ 
conduction’®’. Uptake was enhanced at pH 4.0 for all permeable 
ions tested (Fig. la, b), which is consistent with activity at physio- 
logical lysosomal pH. 

pH-dependent concentrative Cl” uptake could arise either from 
pH-modulated conduction through an ion channel or from acid 
activation of a Cl /H* antiporter. To distinguish between these 
possibilities we assayed lysosomes for *°Cl” uptake in symmetrical 
[Cl] but in the presence of a pH gradient ({H* Jin > (TH Jour). In 
these conditions, a pH gradient will drive the accumulation of *°Cl~ 
only ifthe movement of Cl” is coupled to that of protons. High levels 
of *°Cl” uptake (Fig. Ic, filled symbols), abolished by collapsing the 
PH gradient with the proton ionophore carbonyl cyanide 4-(trifluo- 
romethoxy)phenylhydrazone (FCCP; open symbols), show the pre- 
sence of coupled Cl /H* antiport. 

To explore the coupling between Cl" and H® gradients further, we 
monitored the effects of a Cl gradient on the intralysosomal pH by 
attempting to drive protons uphill with a Cl” gradient while mon- 
itoring internal pH with the ratiometric fluorophore 2',7’-bis-(2- 
carboxyethyl)-5(6)-carboxyfluorescein (BCECF). The internal pH 
is stable until valinomycin is added to initiate transport (Fig. 2a, grey 
arrow). Ensuing alkalinization (red trace) reflects protons being 
driven out of the lysosomes against their pH gradient, confirming 
functional Cl~/H™ antiport. Subsequent addition of 14M FCCP 
(asterisks) collapses the proton gradient. Control experiments 
exclude the possibility ofa significant proton leak in these conditions 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). 

We distinguished indirect (separate protein pathways for H* and 
Cl”) from direct coupling mechanisms (obligate antiport of both 
ions through a common transporter) by measuring the equilibrium 
potential for H* flux, monitoring this flux with BCECE at a series of 
voltages set with K*/valinomycin. Whereas at 0 mV (Fig. 2a, red 
trace) the internal pH increases on the addition of valinomycin, at 
—92 mV (dark blue trace, same H*/Cl” gradients) the internal pH 
decreases. Similar measurements at a series of voltages identify the 
potential at which there is no net H* flux (Fig. 2a, green trace, and 
Fig. 2b). This reversal potential represents thermodynamic equili- 
brium and can be compared with predictions based on uncoupled 
H™ transport (E,) as well as with possible stoichiometries of Cl” /H* 
antiport calculated with the antiporter equation’® (E,ans). For the 
conditions examined in Fig. 2a, an uncoupled H™ transporter would 
be predicted to have a reversal potential of +12 mV, the Nernst 
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potential for H* (Ey, lower pink arrow in Fig. 2b). In contrast, a 
coupled Cl /H* antiporter would be predicted to show flux reversal 
at —54, —47 or —32mV (upper pink and red arrows in Fig. 2b) 
depending on its relative stoichiometry for Cl!” and H*. The mea- 
sured reversal potential is clearly far from that of an uncoupled path- 
way (Fig. 2b) and agrees well with the predicted reversal potential for 
a fixed stoichiometry of 2Cl”:1H™. A very different set of ionic con- 
ditions (symmetrical Cl” and a 1-unit pH gradient) similarly yields a 
reversal potential consistent with a 2Cl_:1H* stoichiometry (Fig. 2b, 
blue data and arrows). Thus, the lysosomal transport of Cl” and H* 
reflects thermodynamically coupled transport through a common 
protein, a Cl-/H* antiporter with a 2:1 coupling ratio, which pro- 
vides the major proton pathway in the lysosome (other than the H*- 
ATPase, which is inactive in these experiments). 

However, our proton flux measurements do not reveal whether the 
Cl /H* antiporter is the major pathway for chloride through lyso- 
somal membranes or is one of several molecular routes for this anion. 
We can nevertheless assess the contribution of the antiporter to the 
total Cl” conductance of lysosomes by measuring the reversal poten- 
tial for Cl flux into these organelles. We monitored lysosomal Cl~ 
concentration changes with 6-methoxy- N-(3-sulphopropyl) quinoli- 
nium, inner salt (SPQ), a well-studied fluorescent probe that is effec- 
tively quenched by Cl” (ref. 14). Even though SPQ fluorescence is 
known to depend somewhat on pH, control experiments (data not 
shown) reveal the fluorophore to be minimally pH-dependent in the 
range of ApH measured here. We trapped SPQ in lysosomes and 
measured changes in fluorescence emission on the addition of vali- 
nomycin (Fig. 2c). Depending on the membrane voltage (V,;,), a 
single set of Cl. and H™ gradients can result in Cl” efflux 
(Vin = —59mV; Fig. 2c, upper left), influx (V,,=—18mV or 
+20 mV; Fig. 2c, lower left and lower right) or nearly undetectable 
flux (Vin = —25 mV, Fig. 2c, upper right). By plotting the integral of 
the difference between initial and final spectra at these voltages, we 
can estimate the reversal potential for Cl” flux (Fig. 2d). The mea- 
sured reversal potential should be the weighted mean of the reversal 
potentials for each transporter or channel actively conducting Cl, 
reflecting the relative contribution of each permeation pathway to 
the total flux. The observed flux reverses at about —25 mV, very near 
the predicted reversal potential of a 2Cl":1H™ antiporter (Fig. 2d), 
showing that the vast majority of lysosomal Cl” flux is through the 
Cl /H™ antiporter. In combination, the characteristics of this trans- 
porter—2:1 Cl”/H* antiport, acid activation, and reduced uptake in 
I —strongly suggest that it is a member of the CLC family. 

Which CLC could be the lysosomal Cl”/H™ antiporter? Western 
blots reveal that rat liver expresses the following: ClC-2; at least one of 
CIC-3, ClC-4 and CIC-5; ClC-6; and CIC-7 (Fig. 3a). Of these CLCs, 
only CIC-7 is highly enriched in our lysosomes—strongly contrasting 
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with the others, which were all markedly depleted. Thus, ClC-7 is a 
prime candidate for the lysosomal antiporter, a function consistent 
with its role in osteopetrosis*'*” and in lysosomal storage disease’. 

To establish a molecular connection between CIC-7 and the 
lysosomal antiporter conclusively, we performed gene-specific 
knockdown (short interfering RNA (siRNA)) experiments in HeLa 
cells. These cells express lysosome-localized CIC-7 (Fig. 3a and 
Supplementary Figs 1 and 4) and possess similar lysosomal Cl / 
H™ antiport activity to that of rat liver lysosomes (Fig. 3c, black trace, 
and Supplementary Fig. 5). We knocked down CIC-7 expression with 
siRNAs directed against two non-overlapping sequences from the 
gene. With a single transfection of siRNA these cells show somewhat 
decreased levels of the CIC-7 protein on western blots (Fig. 3b) and 
show modest, but significant, decreases in H* -driven *°Cl” uptake in 
comparison with untransfected HeLa cells (Fig. 3c; for siRNA 1, 
P= 0.0070; for siRNA2, P= 0.0092). Prolonging exposure to the 
siRNA with two sequential transfections resulted in near-complete 
knockdown of CIC-7 protein levels (Fig. 3b) as well as near-total loss 
of H*-driven *°Cl” uptake (Fig. 3c, red diamonds; P=7 X 10° °). 
Uptake and protein levels were essentially unaffected in HeLa cells 
transfected with random, scrambled siRNA (Fig. 3a—c). Thus, the 
CIC-7 protein accounts for essentially all of the observed Cl-/H* 
antiport activity, which is definitive evidence that CIC-7 is the Cl / 
H™ antiporter expressed in lysosomes. 

If C1C-7 constitutes the long-sought voltage shunt in the lysosomal 
membrane, disrupting its function would be expected to interfere 
with lysosomal acidification in vivo. We tested this prediction by 
staining live wild-type (WT) and CIC-7 knockdown HeLa cells with 
LysoTracker Green, a weakly basic fluorescent probe that stains orga- 
nelles by virtue of their acidity. We reasoned that if knocking down 
CIC-7 protein levels affects lysosomal acidification, the knockdown 
cells should stain less strongly with a LysoTracker dye. Even though 
LysoTracker may also stain other acidic compartments, any signifi- 
cant disruption in lysosomal acidification should be apparent using 
this approach. ClC-7 knockdown cells show no gross morphological 
abnormalities (Fig. 4a, top row). When stained with LysoTracker 
Green, both WT and control HeLa cells showed dense staining with 
many punctate objects, presumably lysosomes (Fig. 4a, confocal slice; 
row 2). In contrast, most CIC-7 knockdown cells showed only a few 
such puncta, although in every experiment we observed occasional 
cells with staining comparable to that in the controls (see, for 
example, Fig. 4a, arrow); these cells may not have been successfully 
transfected with siRNA, providing a useful control for the imaging 
conditions. Integrating the total summed intensity from confocal 
stacks of individual cells (Fig. 4a, row 3) provides a quantitative 
measure of staining (Fig. 4c) and reveals a significant decrease in 
CIC-7 knockdown cells compared with either WT (P= 7.7 X 10 >) 
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Figure 1| 7°CI” flux in native rat liver lysosomes. a, Concentrative uptake 
by lysosomes. Lysosomes containing 500 mM KCl, pH 7.0 (red), pH5.5 
(green) or pH 4.0 (blue) were added to a solution containing 2 mM Na*°Clat 
the same pH at t = 0 without (filled symbols) or with (open symbols) 1 uM 
valinomycin. Reactions were stopped at the indicated times and retained 
radioactivity was measured. b, Ion dependence of concentrative uptake. 
Experiments were performed as above, but with internal Cl" replaced by the 
indicated anions; the bars represent *°Cl_ uptake at the 20-s time point at 


pH 7.0 (red bars) or pH 4.0 (blue bars). ¢, Proton-driven *°Cl uptake. 
Experiments were performed as above but with symmetrical Cl anda 
proton driving force (5 mM NaCl at pH 4.0 inside and 5 mM Na’°Cl at 
pH7.0 with 1 1M valinomycin outside). Data are shown in the absence 
(closed symbols) or presence (open symbols) of 1 uM FCCP. See Methods 
for other solution details. n = 3-6; error bars represent s.e.m. and are not 
shown if they are smaller than the symbols. 
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Figure 2 | Fluorescence monitoring of lysosomal H* and CI” flux. a, Cl - 
driven proton movement. ApH was measured with the ratiometric BCECF 
signal (see Methods). [Cl ];, =5 mM, pHi, = 7.2; [Cl ]out = 100 mM, 
PHout = 7.0, [K* out] = 5 mM. Internal K* concentration was varied to set 
Ex at0 mV (red trace), —32 mV (pink trace), —46 mV (green trace), —56 mV 
(light blue trace) or —92 mV (dark blue trace). The addition of 1 uM 
valinomycin initiated transport (arrow). Experiments were terminated by 
the addition of FCCP (asterisk). n = 5-8; error bars represent s.e.m. 

b, Reversal potentials of Cl -driven proton transport. Steady-state ApH 
from two sets of conditions: red symbols represent data from a; blue symbols 
represent [Cl Jin = [Cl Jour = 10 mM, pHin = 6.0, pHout = 5.0. Red 

(pH 7.0/7.2) and blue (pH 5.0/6.0) arrows below the x axis indicate predicted 
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Figure 3 | CIC-7 mediates lysosomal Cl" /H* antiport. a, Western blots of 
CLCs in rat liver and HeLa cells. For each CLC shown, blots indicate 
expression levels in crude lysate (C) and the lysosome-enriched fraction (L). 
The antibody against the ClC-3/4/5 subfamily cross-reacts with all three 
members of that group. No CIC-6 expression was observed in HeLa cells. 
b, Western blots of ClC-7 in whole-cell lysates of HeLa cells either 
untransfected (WT) or transfected with either random non-coding siRNA or 
with one of two different ClC-7-specific siRNAs. Cells were transfected with 
either a three-day single-stage protocol or a six-day two-stage protocol (see 
Methods for details). The conditions used for the three-day and six-day blots 
were different; WT controls are included in both cases as references for 
baseline CIC-7 expression. ¢, H ‘-driven *°Cl_ uptake in lysosomes isolated 
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reversal potentials for an uncoupled transporter (E};). Arrows above the x 
axis indicate predicted reversal potentials for coupled Cl_/H* antiport 
(3Cl:1H™* (3), 2Cl”:1H* (2) or 1Cl:1H™ (1)). Each point represents the 
mean ~ s.e.m. of 13-15 steady-state points (grey area in a) from each of five 
to eight experiments. c, Baseline emission spectra at indicated voltages (red 
symbols, normalized to 1.00 at 440 nm, grey line) with 10 mM Cl , pH 4.75 
inside lysosomes and 10mM Cl , pH 6.0 outside; the addition of 1 1M 
valinomycin initiated Cl flux; after 2 min a second spectrum was obtained 
(blue symbols). d, Reversal potential for Cl flux: each point represents the 
integrated difference spectrum at the given voltage (area between spectra in 
c). The arrows indicate Ec (red) and E>.; (blue, the predicted reversal 
potential for a 2:1 Cl -/H* antiporter). n = 4-6; error bars represent s.e.m. 
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from WT HeLa cells (filled black symbols), three different preparations of 
HeLa cells transfected with control siRNA (filled blue symbols; circles and 
triangles represent single transfection, diamonds represent double 
transfection) or HeLa cells transfected with two different ClC-7-specific 
siRNAs (filled red triangles, filled red circles and filled red diamonds). For 
one of the CIC-7 siRNAs, data are shown for both a single siRNA transfection 
(red triangles) and a two-stage transfection (red diamonds; see Methods for 
details). FCCP controls are shown at two time points for WT (open black 
symbols) and one CIC-7 siRNA (open red symbols). Asterisks indicate 
statistically significant differences compared with WT (siRNAI, 3 days: 
P= 0.0092; siRNA2, 3 days: P = 0.0070; siRNA2, 6 days: P= 7 X 10°; two- 
tailed Student’s t-test). n = 3; error bars represent s.e.m. 
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or control-siRNA-transfected (P= 3.3 X 10 °) HeLa cells. (Note 
that the control-siRNA-transfected cells show a marginal increase 
in LysoTracker staining.) When stained with an anti-LAMP-1 anti- 
body, WT, siRNA control and CIC-7 siRNA cells showed similar 
staining patterns (Fig. 4b), suggesting that lysosomes still exist in 
the CIC-7 knockdown cells. In combination with the results above, 
which point to a specific lysosomal effect of CIC-7 knockdown, these 
results demonstrate that a decrease in CIC-7 in vivo compromises 
lysosomal acidification and support our conclusion that this trans- 
porter represents the major pathway for Cl in this organelle. 

We have established that CIC-7 is a Cl -/H* antiporter, revealing 
that the last remaining uncharacterized subfamily of CLCs consists of 
antiporters rather than ion channels. This leads to the general con- 
clusion that for CLCs, subcellular localization correlates strictly with 
function; the two subfamilies of intracellular CLCs are both proton- 
coupled Cl” transporters, whereas the plasma-membrane CLCs are 
all ion channels. Our results establish the stoichiometry of ClC-7 as 
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Figure 4 | CIC-7 is essential for lysosomal acidification in vivo. a, Confocal 
images of live WT, control-siRNA-transfected and ClC-7-siRNA-transfected 
HeLa cells stained with LysoTracker Green dye. Top row, differential 
interference contrast images overlaid with summed LysoTracker intensity 
(green); middle row, the brightest single confocal slice from the LysoTracker 
Green channel for the same field; bottom row, summed Lysotracker Green 
intensity for all confocal slices through the total thickness of the field. The 
arrows indicate a cell in the CIC-7 knockdown condition with a LysoTracker 
staining level roughly the same as that of the WT. b, Confocal images of WT, 
control-siRNA-transfected and CIC-7-siRNA-tranfected HeLa cells fixed 
and stained with anti-LAMP-1 antibody. c, Integrated LysoTracker Green 
staining intensity of summed slices through WT, control-siRNA-transfected 
and CIC-7-siRNA-transfected HeLa cells. The intensity for each measured 
cell is denoted by a cross, with the mean being indicated by a long red bar; 
s.e.m. is denoted by short red bars. Differences between ClC-7-siRNA- 
transfected and WT cells and between CIC-7-siRNA-transfected and 
control-siRNA-transfected cells were significant (P = 7.7 X 10° and 

3.3 X 10 ’, respectively). Scale bar, 29 tum. Each row of images in a and b was 
collected with identical imaging settings and was processed identically. 
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2Cl":1H*; they are in agreement with the approximate measure- 
ments already made for CIC-4 and CIC-5 (refs 5, 6) and with the 
measurement for the plant antiporter AtClCa (ref. 19), supporting 
the contention that the basic mechanism of antiport is conserved 
between bacterial, plant and mammalian CLC transporters. 

The present results have functional implications for the cell bio- 
logy of the lysosome, because CIC-7 accounts for the major anion 
pathway of this organelle. Previous results have shown that lysosomal 
acidification depends on the presence of external Cl” (refs 1, 2); our 
knockdown experiments reveal that this pathway is essential for the 
lysosomal acidification mechanism. Although the existence of such a 
pathway has long been inferred’, its molecular identity is now clear. A 
series of CLC antiporters participate in acidification in the endoso- 
mal pathway, with ClC-4 and CIC-5 involved in early endosomes, 
CIC-6 localizing to late endosomes, and CIC-7 involved in lyso- 
somes”’. These compartments have progressively more acidic inter- 
iors; because they express the same H*-ATPase, we speculate that 
cells vary the identity of the CLC transporter to help in determining 
the final pH setpoint of each organelle in the endocytic pathway. 
Because a loss of ClC-7 function leads to osteopetrosis, it has been 
suggested that a CIC-7 inhibitor could serve as a treatment for osteo- 
porosis”'; the functional assay system described here could be of use 
in high-throughput screening for such inhibitors. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Lysosomal enrichment from rat liver and HeLa cell culture. Saline-perfused 
rat livers were homogenized with a motorized Potter—Elvehjem homogenizer. 
Lysosomes were isolated by differential centrifugation on a Percoll gradient’ and 
fractions were identified with enzyme assays or western blots with anti-LAMP-1 
antibody. 

Concentrative and proton-driven *°Cl~ uptake. Lysosomal samples containing 
100 tg of total protein were loaded by freeze—thawing followed by sonication in 
the desired buffer, and external solutions were exchanged by using Sephadex 
G-50 columns equilibrated in external buffer. Concentrative uptake was initiated 
by adding 2mM *°CI to the outside buffer; proton-driven *°Cl” uptake was 
initiated by the addition of 1 uM valinomycin to the outside buffer. Reactions 
were terminated by filter binding and radioactivity was measured by liquid 
scintillation. 

Fluorescence measurements of Ht and Cl” flux. BCECE or SPQ (200 tM) was 
trapped in lysosomes along with internal solution by freeze—thawing followed by 
sonication; external solutions were replaced as above. Lysosomes were intro- 
duced to a Jobin—Yvon Fluoromax-3 fluorimeter and stirred at 22 °C. BCECF 
excitation wavelengths alternated between 500 and 450 nm; emission was mea- 
sured at 535nm. SPQ was excited at 344nm; emission spectra (420-460 nm) 
were collected. Transport was initiated by adding 1 uM valinomycin. 

Cell culture and siRNA-mediated knockdown of CIC-7. HeLa cells were grown 
to generate a harvest of about 6g of cells for lysosome preparations or on 
chambered coverglasses for imaging. Cells were transfected with 46nM siRNA 
complexed with siPORT NeoFx (Ambion) and either collected at 72h (single 
transfection) or re-transfected for a further 72 h (double transfection). Collected 
cells were lysed by using nitrogen cavitation”, and lysosomes were prepared as 
above. The siRNA sequences used were as follows: CIC-7 siRNAI, 
GGCCUCAUCAACUUCGGAAtt (104370; Ambion); CIC-7 — siRNA2, 
CCUCUCCGAGUUCAUGAACtt (145731; Ambion). 

Imaging of HeLa cells. Cells were imaged with a Zeiss LSM 510 confocal micro- 
scope after 10min in 50nM LysoTracker Green (Invitrogen). Similar results 
were obtained for at least four transfections. For immunostaining, fixed cells 
were stained with anti-LAMP-1 primary antibody and an Alexa-546 conjugated 
secondary antibody. 
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Drosophila endogenous small RNAs bind to 
Argonaute 2 in somatic cells 


Yoshinori Kawamura'*, Kuniaki Saito’?*, Taishin Kin’, Yukiteru Ono“, Kiyoshi Asai>’, Takafumi Sunohara’, 
Tomoko N. Okada’, Mikiko C. Siomi?”® & Haruhiko Siomi!” 


RNA silencing is a conserved mechanism in which small RNAs 
trigger various forms of sequence-specific gene silencing by 
guiding Argonaute complexes to target RNAs by means of base 
pairing’’. RNA silencing is thought to have evolved as a form of 
nucleic-acid-based immunity to inactivate viruses and transpo- 
sable elements. Although the activity of transposable elements 
in animals has been thought largely to be restricted to the germ 
line, recent studies have shown that they may also actively trans- 
pose in somatic cells, creating somatic mosaicism in animals’. In 
the Drosophila germ line, Piwi-interacting RNAs arise from repe- 
titive intergenic elements including retrotransposons by a Dicer- 
independent pathway and function through the Piwi subfamily of 
Argonautes to ensure silencing of retrotransposons*”. Here we 
show that, in cultured Drosophila S2 cells, Argonaute 2 (AGO2), 
an AGO subfamily member of Argonautes, associates with endo- 
genous small RNAs of 20—22 nucleotides in length, which we have 
collectively named endogenous short interfering RNAs (esiRNAs). 
esiRNAs can be divided into two groups: one that mainly corre- 
sponds to a subset of retrotransposons, and the other that arises 
from stem-loop structures. esiRNAs are produced in a Dicer-2- 
dependent manner from distinctive genomic loci, are modified 
at their 3’ ends and can direct AGO2 to cleave target RNAs. 
Mutations in Dicer-2 caused an increase in retrotransposon tran- 
scripts. Together, our findings indicate that different types of 
small RNAs and Argonautes are used to repress retrotransposons 
in germline and somatic cells in Drosophila. 

Biochemical and mutation analyses have revealed the existence 
of multigene families encoding two key proteins—Dicer and 
Argonaute—in RNA silencing in Drosophila'®’. Dicer-1 generates 
Drosophila microRNAs (miRNAs) whereas Dicer-2 creates short 


interfering RNAs (siRNAs). Argonaute proteins directly bind 
small guide RNAs and either display endonucleolytic (‘Slicer’) acti- 
vity or have a platform role for the assembly of silencing complexes’. 
The five Drosophila Argonaute proteins can be subdivided into 
two subfamilies: the ubiquitous AGO (AGO1 and AGO2) and the 
germline-specific Piwi (AGO3, Aubergine (Aub) and Piwi) sub- 
families*’*. AGO1 is involved in the miRNA-dependent pathway 
that silences messenger RNA, whereas AGO2 functions in RNA 
interference (RNAi) directed by exogenous siRNAs. Piwi pro- 
teins are involved in silencing retrotransposons through direct 
interaction with Piwi-interacting RNAs (piRNAs) in the germ line*? 
by forming a Dicer-independent cycle that amplifies piRNAs®”’. In 
contrast, how RNA silencing might operate to repress retrotran- 
sposons in Drosophila somatic cells, and to what extent, remain 
unknown. 

Unlike for the other Argonaute proteins in Drosophila, endoge- 
nous small RNA partners for AGO2 have not been identified. AGO2 
could exist simply to lie in wait for small RNAs that exogenously 
come into contact with it, including those originating from infecting 
viruses that produce double-stranded RNAs (dsRNAs) as part of 
their replication cycle’’. However, we surmised that AGO2 might 
also interact with endogenous siRNAs that are products of Dicer 
processing of dsRNAs, akin to endogenous siRNAs in Arabidopsis 
thaliana’. In animals, endogenous siRNAs have only been identified 
in Caenorhabditis elegans'°. To test whether AGO? exists in a complex 
with endogenous siRNAs, we immunopurified AGO2 with a specific 
monoclonal antibody from a cultured Drosophila somatic S2 cell line 
(Supplementary Fig. 1a, b) and examined its associated RNAs. AGO2 
in S2 cells was predominantly associated with small RNAs of about 21 
nucleotides in length (Supplementary Fig. 1c). 
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Figure 2 | esiRNA clusters. a, Frequency map of AGO2-associated small 
RNAs on chromosome X. The x and y axes represent the chromosomal 
position and the number of reads, respectively. The strand is represented by 
the colour of the bars: plus (red) and minus (blue). Two major hotspots 
indicated by the yellow box are enlarged in the rectangle below; one, indicated 
with the asterisk, expresses only from the minus strand, where 20 similar 
sequence patterns (~274 nt) are repeatedly encoded (Supplementary Fig. 5). 
Each fragment has a distinct stem—loop structure, as shown in b. The most 
abundant small RNA (esiRNA-sI-1) derived from this fragment is indicated by 
ared bar. The other hotspot (indicated with two asterisks) expresses esiRNAs 
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from both strands, with details shown in c. d, The heat map (left panel) 
indicates the strand bias of cloned esiRNAs and piRNAs’ with respect to 
canonical transposon sequences (indicated at the right). Transposons are 
grouped into long terminal repeat (LTR), long interspersed nuclear (LINE) 
and inverted repeat (IR) elements. The colour intensities indicate the degree 
of strand bias (green, sense; red, antisense; yellow, unbiased). Note that some 
transposons in the AGO2 lane are coloured either green or red, but the 
cloning frequency of these transposons was very low (see the right panel). The 
cloning frequencies of individual transposons in all four complexes (this 
study and ref. 7) are indicated as a heat map (right panel). 
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To characterize the small RNAs associated with AGO2, we con- 
structed a complementary DNA library and performed high- 
throughput pyrosequencing’’ that generated 77,327 reads of the 
cDNA library. Consistent with the [y->?P]ATP-labelled result, the 
sizes of the small RNAs ranged from 20 to 22 nucleotides in length 
(Supplementary Fig. 1d), similar to the sizes of miRNAs but clearly 
different from the sizes of piRNAs (24-29 nucleotides). Most of these 
endogenous binding partners for AGO2 were a previously unde- 
scribed class of ~21-nucleotide small RNAs (see below), which we 
have collectively referred to as esiRNAs (also known as endo- 
siRNAs). Unlike many other small RNAs that bind Argonautes’", 
esiRNAs do not display a nucleotide-bias at any particular position 
(data not shown). Among the 77,327 reads, 52,348 sequences 
matched the Drosophila genome with 100% identity over their entire 
length (Fig. 1). In addition, a large number of the AGO2-associated 
small RNAs showed single mismatches (12,168; Fig. 1). Adenosine- 
to-guanosine single mismatches were vastly overrepresented 
(Supplementary Fig. le), suggesting that a portion of the small 
RNAs may be adenosine-to-inosine RNA edited by ADAR (adeno- 
sine deaminase acting on RNA) enzymes”. 

Database searching revealed that a large number of the AGO2- 
associated small RNAs corresponded to transposons and other repe- 
titive elements in the genome (Fig. 1). Pieces of protein-coding sense 
mRNAs (~6%) as well as ribosomal RNAs (~3%) were conspicuous 
in this screening, as is the case for piRNAs in fly’ and mouse”. We 
also observed a small number of miRNAs (~1.4%) among the 
AGO2-associated small RNAs sequenced (Supplementary Table 1), 
including two previously unknown miRNAs (miR-20071 and miR- 
20072) derived from introns of prp8 and cdc2, respectively 
(Supplementary Figs 2 and 3). 

We summed the number of unique small RNAs in a 5-kilobase 
(kb) sliding window and plotted this against the Drosophila draft 
assembly (Berkeley Drosophila Genome Project release 5). Clusters 
of small RNA production were observed (Fig. 2a, Supplementary Fig. 
4 and Supplementary Table 2). Most esiRNAs could be divided into 
two types: those that matched retrotransposons and those that arose 
from long stem-loop structures from repetitive sequences located in 
an intergenic region on chromosome X (Fig. 2b, c and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 5). Populations of esiRNAs derived from retrotransposons 
are quite complex, with most RNAs being cloned only once (57.2% in 
perfect and single matches). Like Drosophila piRNAs*®, esiRNAs are 
derived from a subset of retrotransposons (Fig. 2d). Consistent with 
this, a number of esiRNAs (24.5%) overlap with registered piRNA 
sequences®’; however, their sizes (20-22 nucleotides versus 24-27 
nucleotides) and binding partners (AGO2 versus Piwi proteins) were 
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Figure 3 | Specific association and modification of esiRNAs. a, Target 
RNAs containing sequences complementary to bantam (red bar) and 
esiRNA-sl-1 (green bar) are cleaved at each position with AGO1—miRNA and 
AGO2-esiRNA complexes, as expected. n.i.; non-immune IgG; IP, 
immunoprecipitation. b, Unlike miRNAs, esiRNAs show resistance to 
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clearly different. Thus, esiRNAs and piRNAs are distinct classes of 
endogenous small RNAs. Some retrotransposons including 1731 and 
297 elements are overrepresented in the esiRNA_ populations. 
Drosophila piRNAs show a strong strand bias for sequences; Aub 
and Piwi mainly bind antisense-strand piRNAs, whereas AGO3 binds 
sense-strand piRNAs*’. esiRNAs, however, seems to be unbiased 
(Fig. 2d and Supplementary Fig. 4). For example, one hotspot for 
small RNA production within a 7,600-nucleotide intergenic region 
on chromosome X was almost entirely covered by small RNAs on 
both strands (Fig. 2c). Thus, they must be derived from dsRNAs. 

In contrast, esiRNAs arising from stem-loop structures (Fig. 2b) 
showed strand bias with exceptionally high cloning frequency 
(Supplementary Fig. 5). The stem—loop-generating region contains 
twenty ~274-nucleotide repeats and appeared to extend to the 
CG4068 gene (Supplementary Fig. 5). All of the esiRNAs from this 
region were found in a sense orientation with respect to the orienta- 
tion of CG4068 (Supplementary Fig. 5). Northern blotting revealed 
that both types of esiRNAs specifically co-purified with AGO2, but 
not with AGO1 (Supplementary Fig. 6a—c). An in vitro Slicer assay 
also confirmed that AGO2-esiRNA complexes were capable of spe- 
cifically cleaving target RNAs containing sequences perfectly com- 
plementary to esiRNAs (Fig. 3a). This also implied that esiRNAs can 
guide AGO2 to cleave complementary RNAs including retrotrans- 
poson transcripts in cells. 

piRNAs and exogenous siRNAs in Drosophila are modified with 
2'-O-methylation at their 3’ terminus, requiring an RNA methyl- 
transferase, Pimet (also known as DmHen1 and CG12367) (refs 21 
and 22). esiRNAs in S2 cells were resistant to periodate oxidation 
(NalO,) and B-elimination reactions (Fig. 3b, c), but esiRNAs from 
DmHen1/Pimet mutant ovaries could be B-eliminated (Fig. 3d). 
Thus, esiRNAs are likely to have the same 3’ modification, as is the 
case for piRNAs and exogenous siRNAs. These findings suggested 
that esiRNAs are produced by a pathway similar to that of exogenous 
siRNAs that bind AGO2 in S2 cells. Because exogenous siRNA 
could not displace esiRNAs from AGO2 (Supplementary Fig. 7a, 
b), ‘empty’ AGO2 (apo-AGO2) seems to exit to accommodate small 
RNAs from exogenous sources. 

To test whether the production and normal accumulation of 
esiRNAs require Dicers and other known small-RNA-processing 
factors, we depleted each of these proteins from S2 cells by RNAi 
and monitored the abundance of small RNAs (Fig. 4a). A marked 
reduction of esiRNA-sI-1, one of the very abundant esiRNAs (Fig. 2b), 
was observed in Dicer-2-depleted S2 cells; this was observed less 
efficiently in AGO2-depleted S2 cells, and was not observed in 
Drosha-, Dicer-1- or AGO1-depleted S2 cells. We also confirmed 


d 


S2 total 
RNA 


Wild type 


B-elimination. ¢, Total RNAs of S2 cells were probed for esiRNA-sl-1 and 
miR-279 before and after }-elimination. d, Loss of Pimet causes esiRNA to be 
sensitive to B-elimination, suggesting that esiRNAs are methylated by Pimet. 
roo, piRNA corresponding to the LTR retrotransposon roo. 
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Figure 4 | esiRNAs are produced in a Dicer-2-dependent manner, and are 
involved in transposon repression in somatic cells. a, Dicer-2 (Dcr2) 
depletion causes a severe reduction of esiRNAs. b, Increase of 
retrotransposon transcript abundance in homozygous Dcr2 mutants. The 
steady-state levels of transcripts from retrotransposons were measured by 


that esiRNAs were almost undetectable in the ovaries of Dicer-2 
mutants and were significantly reduced in AGO2 mutants (Supple- 
mentary Fig. 8). Although the normal accumulation of piRNAs 
requires Spindle-E (Spn-E)*, a lack of the Spn-E activity does not 
affect the levels of esiRNAs in the ovary (Supplementary Fig. 8). 
These results demonstrated that esiRNAs are produced in a Dicer- 
2-dependent manner. 

We examined whether the somatic expression of retrotransposons 
is suppressed by the esiRNA pathway. Depletion of Dicer-2 or AGO2 
coincided with higher levels of retrotransposon transcripts (Supple- 
mentary Fig. 9a, b). Mutations in Dicer-2 also caused an increase in 
retrotransposon transcripts (Fig. 4b). We therefore concluded that 
the expression of a subset of retrotransposons was reduced by the 
esiRNA pathway in somatic cells. 

Transposable elements are powerful mutator elements responsible 
for generating variations in the host genome, and therefore have a 
role as crucial factors shaping the genome through evolution”. 
Previous studies have suggested that expression of transposable ele- 
ments in animal somatic cells is mainly silenced by DNA methylation 
at transcriptional levels”. However, we found that the expression of a 
subset of retrotransposons was reduced by the esiRNA pathway that 
requires Dicer-2 and AGO2 in Drosophila somatic cells. This was 
clearly distinct from the silencing of retrotransposons by the 
piRNA pathway that requires Piwi proteins but not Dicers in the 
germ line**’. Our findings, in turn, suggested that some retrotran- 
sposons are actively transcribed in somatic cells, which are then 
processed into small RNAs by Dicer-2. Recent studies in the 
fission yeast Schizosaccharomyces pombe have shown that RNAi- 
mediated heterochromatin formation requires the production of 
RNA from heterochromatic regions to generate small RNAs and 
serve as part of a feed-forward loop required to maintain the 
heterochromatic state’. Thus, it is tempting to speculate that 
esiRNAs could not only guide AGO2 to cleave transcripts of 
retrotransposons but are also able to direct silencing complexes to 
specific chromosomal regions. Interestingly, a loss of Dicer-2 or 
AGO2 activity is correlated with defects in the formation of hetero- 
chromatin in Drosophila*’”®. These results together suggest that 
changes in the activity of Dicer-2 and/or AGO2 could allow the 
expression or even transposition of retrotransposons that may in 
turn create quantitative genetic variation in gene expression within 
somatic cell populations. 
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quantitative RT-PCR in carcasses (flies without testes) of heterozygous or 
homozygous Dcr2 mutant males, relative to rp49 (also known as RpL32). 
The error bars report the average + s.d. for at least three independent 
experiments. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


AGO1 and AGO2 were immunopurified from S2 cells using specific antibodies”. 
Cloning of small RNAs associated with AGO2 in S2 cells was carried out as 
described’. Genome mapping and annotation was performed as described in 
the Methods section. Northern blotting’, the in vitro target-RNA cleavage assay’, 
RNAi for S2 cells'’, perioxidation/-elimination®*! and RT-PCR analysis* were 
performed as described. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Drosophila strains. Yellow white (y w) was used as a wild-type strain. The strain 
bearing the Spn-E'”*” mutation was provided by P. Zamore. The strain bearing 
the Der-2'8u6x mutation’® was provided by K. Nakahara. The mutant fly 
(piggyBac?"*!") was used as the DmHen1/Pimet mutant. Production of the 
AGO2 mutant, AGO2*", was described previously’. 

Cloning of small RNAs associated with AGO2 in 82 cells. AGO1 and AGO2 
were immunopurified from S2 cells using specific antibodies against each of the 
proteins”. Cell lysis buffer was 1X PBS supplemented with 1 mM EDTA, 0.1 mM 
DTT, 1% Empigen (Calbiochem), 21g ml"! pepstatin, 24g ml~' leupeptin 
and 0.5% aprotinin. After immunoprecipitation, GammaBind beads (GE 
Healthcare) that were in a bound form with the immunoprecipitates were 
washed five times with cell lysis buffer. Total RNAs were isolated from the 
immunoprecipitates with phenol:chloroform and were precipitated with 
ethanol. RNAs were dephosphorylated with calf intestinal alkaline phosphatase 
(CIP) (NEB) and labelled with [y-**P]ATP with T4 polynucleotide kinase 
(Takara) for visualization. Cloning of small RNAs associated with AGO2 in $2 
cells was carried out as described**”. The deep sequencing of the libraries was 
performed on a GS20 system (Roche). 

Genome mapping and annotation. Small RNA sequences were mapped to the 
D. melanogaster draft assembly** (Berkeley Drosophila Genome Project release 5) 
using the NCBI BLASTN program. The annotation of each small RNA was 
determined by examining the overlap between its mapped regions and other 
feature track data of the UCSC Genome Browser (http://genome.ucsc.edu/). A 
small RNA was assigned to a feature when the length of its overlap was longer 
than 90% of the small RNA. We defined the priority of the feature assignment to 
avoid any conflict of assignment. The assignment to miRNA, rRNA, transfer 
RNA (tRNA), small nuclear RNA (snRNA), small nucleolar RNA (snoRNA) and 
other non-coding RNAs (ncRNAs) was performed by using the FlyBase”’ non- 
coding track. We used the FlyBase genes track for the annotation of coding genes. 
Wealso used our earlier data of piRNAs” for annotating piRNAs. RepeatMasker 
(http://www.repeatmasker.org) and the natural transposon tracks were used for 
annotating transposons. Repetitive elements other than transposons were used 
to assign repeat elements. 

Northern blot analysis. Northern blot analysis was carried out essentially as 
described previously*. Total RNAs of $2 cells, fly embryos and adult male flies 
(carcasses, flies without testes) were isolated using ISOGEN (Invitrogen) accor- 
ding to the manufacturer’s instructions. Total RNAs from the immunoprecipi- 
tates were isolated with phenol:chloroform and precipitated with ethanol. A 
DNA fragment for detecting retrotransposon transcripts was cloned into the 
pBSSK+ vector using primers, 1731-forward and 1731-reverse, for 1731 
(GenBank accession number X07656). The sequences of the primers were as 
follows: 1731-forward, 5'-TATACGGCTTGAAGCAGTCAGGCAG-3'; 1731- 
reverse, 5’-ACGCCAAGTACCGGAGGATGTGCTT-3’. PCR products were 
used as templates. DNA probes were synthesized in vitro using a random prime 
labelling kit (Takara) in the presence of [a-*?P]dCTP. Probes used for miR-279, 
miR-310, roo piRNA, bantam, esiRNA-1731-1 and esiRNA-sl-1 were as follows; 
miR-279, 5'-ATGAGTGTGGATCTAGTCA-3’; miR-310, 5'-AAAGGCCGGG- 
AAGTGTGCAATA-3’; roo piRNA, 5'-TCGACTCAGTGGCACAATAAAT-3’; 
bantam, 5'-CAGCTTTCAAAATGATCTCAC-3'; esiRNA-1731-1, 5'-AAGGT- 


nature 


GTCGTCGCTGGTCTAC-3’;  esiRNA-sl-1, 5'-GGAGCGAACTTGTTGGA- 
GTCAA-3'; and UésnRNA, 5'-GGGCCATGCTAATCTTCTCTGTA-3’. The 
DNA oligonucleotides were labelled with T4 polynucleotide kinase in the pre- 
sence of [y-*’P]ATP. 

In vitro target-RNA cleavage assay. To make an RNA target harboring 
sequences completely complementary to bantam miRNA and esiRNA-sl-1—a 
short dsDNA fragment (a target sequence for bantam) produced from two 
oligonucleotide DNAs (5'- AGCTTGAGATCATTTTGAAAGCTGATT-3’ and 
5'- AGCTAATCAGCTTTCAAAATGATCTCA-3') by annealing was first 
inserted in a pBSSKII+ vector at the HindIII site (yielding pBS-ban). 
Following this, another DNA fragment (a target sequence for esiRNA-sI-1) pro- 
duced from two DNA oligonucleotides (5’-GATCGGAGCGAACTTGTTGGA- 
GTCAA-3' and 5’-GGCCTTGACTCCAACAAGTTCGCTCC-3’) was inserted 
into a pBS-ban (between BamHI and NotI). PCR was again performed using 
primers for the T7 and T3 promoter sequences, and the PCR products used as 
templates for in vitro transcription using a MEGAscript T7 kit (Ambion). The 
resultant RNAs were radiolabelled at their 5’ ends with [y-°P]ATP using T4 
polynucleotide kinase and were gel-purified. The target-RNA cleavage assay was 
performed as described previously’ using AGO1 and AGO2 immunoprecipi- 
tates from S2 in a buffer containing Empigen. 

RNA interference. RNAi in S2 cells was performed essentially as described’. 
Production of dsRNAs was described previously’. dsRNAs used in RNAi were: 
dsDrosha, homologous to nucleotides 2701-3925 of the Drosha open reading 
flame (ORF) sequence (accession number AE013599); dsDicer-1, 10-950 of the 
Dicer-1 ORF sequence (accession number AE014297); dsDicer-2, 4091-4888 of 
the Dicer-2 ORF sequence (accession number NM_079054); dsAGO1, 1035- 
2042 of the AGO1 ORF sequence (accession number NM_166021); dsAGO2, 
1304-2282 of the AGO2 ORF sequence (accession number NM_168626). 
Periodate oxidation and f-elimination. Periodate oxidation and B-elimination 
of RNAs were performed as described**’. RNAs isolated from AGO1 and AGO2 
immunoprecipitates were labelled with [y-*’P]ATP after CIP treatment. 
10,000 counts per min of **P-labelled RNAs was used per reaction. Total 
RNAs of S2 cells and of fly embryos were subjected to perioxidation and 
B-elimination without 22D labelling. Visualization of esiRNA-sl-1, miR-279, roo 
piRNA and miR-310 was done by northern blotting. 

Quantitative RT-PCR analysis. Total RNA (0.4 1g) was used to reverse tran- 
scribe target sequences using oligo(dT) primer and PrimeScript RT reagent Kit 
(Takara) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The resulting cDNA was 
analysed by quantitative RT-PCR in a LightCycler real-time PCR system (Roche 
Diagnostics) using the SYBR Premix Ex Taq (Takara). Relative steady-state 
mRNA levels were determined from the threshold cycle for amplification. 
Supplementary Table 3 lists the PCR primer sequences. Rp49 was used as an 
internal control. 
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Drosophila endogenous small RNAs are categorized according to 
their mechanisms of biogenesis and the Argonaute protein to 
which they bind. MicroRNAs are a class of ubiquitously expressed 
RNAs of ~22 nucleotides in length, which arise from structured 
precursors through the action of Drosha—Pasha and Dicer-1- 
Loquacious complexes'”. These join Argonaute-1 to regulate gene 
expression®*”. A second endogenous small RNA class, the Piwi- 
interacting RNAs, bind Piwi proteins and suppress transpo- 
sons'*"', Piwi-interacting RNAs are restricted to the gonad, and 
at least a subset of these arises by Piwi-catalysed cleavage of single- 
stranded RNAs'”"*. Here we show that Drosophila generates a 
third small RNA class, endogenous small interfering RNAs, in 
both gonadal and somatic tissues. Production of these RNAs 
requires Dicer-2, but a subset depends preferentially on 
Loquacious'’*” rather than the canonical Dicer-2 partner, R2D2 
(ref. 14). Endogenous small interfering RNAs arise both from con- 
vergent transcription units and from structured genomic loci ina 
tissue-specific fashion. They predominantly join Argonaute-2 and 
have the capacity, as a class, to target both protein-coding genes 
and mobile elements. These observations expand the repertoire of 
small RNAs in Drosophila, adding a class that blurs distinctions 
based on known biogenesis mechanisms and functional roles. 

Drosophila melanogaster expresses five Argonaute proteins, which 
segregate into two classes. The Piwi proteins (Piwi, Aubergine and 
AGO3) are expressed in gonadal tissues and act with Piwi-interacting 
RNAs (piRNAs) to suppress mobile genetic elements'®''. The 
Argonaute class contains AGO1 and AGO2. AGOI1 binds 
microRNAs (miRNAs) and regulates gene expression*’. The endo- 
genous binding partners of AGO2 have remained enigmatic. 

We generated transgenic flies expressing epitope-tagged AGO2 
under the control of its endogenous promoter. Tagged AGO2 loca- 
lized to the cytoplasm of germline and somatic cells of the ovary 
(Supplementary Fig. 1). Immunoprecipitated AGO2-associated 
RNAs differed in their mobility from those bound to AGOI 
(Fig. la). Deep sequencing of small RNAs from AGO1 and AGO2 
complexes yielded 2,094,408 AGO1-associated RNAs and 916,834 
AGO2-associated RNAs from Schneider (S2) cells, and 455,227 
AGO2-associated RNAs from ovaries that matched perfectly to 
the Drosophila genome. We also sequenced three libraries 
derived from 18—29-nucleotide RNAs (936,833 sequences from 
wild-type ovaries, 1,042,617 sequences from Dicer-2 (Dcr-2) mutant 
ovaries, and 1,946,339 sequences from loquacious (logs) mutant 
ovaries) and an 18—24-nucleotide library from wild-type testes 
(522,848 sequences). Finally, we added to our analysis 92,363 


published sequences derived from 19—26-nucleotide RNAs from $2 
cells’>. 

We noted that among the ~50% of AGO2-associated RNAs from 
S2 cells that did not match the genome, ~17% matched the flock 
house virus (FHV), a pathogenic RNA virus and reported target for 
RNAi in flies'*'”. These probably arose because of persistent infection 
of our S2 cultures. 

After excluding presumed degradation products of abundant cel- 
lular RNAs, we divided each of the total RNA libraries into two 
categories: annotated miRNAs and the remainder (Fig. 1b). For the 
S2 cell library, the size distribution of these populations formed two 
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Figure 1| AGO2 binds endogenous small RNAs. a, RNA was isolated from 
AGOI1 and AGO2 immunoprecipitates (IP) from embryos and S82 cells. 

b, Length profiles for small RNAs isolated from S2 cells and ovaries are 
shown. Species are split into miRNAs and remainder, and are compared to 
those obtained from individual Argonaute complexes (as indicated). 

c, Annotation of AGO1- and AGO2-associated small RNAs from ovaries and 
S2 cells. rRNA, ribosomal RNA; snoRNA, small nucleolar RNA; tRNA, 
transfer RNA. 
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peaks, with non-miRNAs lying at 21 nucleotides and miRNAs exhi- 
biting a broader peak from 21 to 23 nucleotides. Libraries derived 
from AGO1 and AGO2 complexes almost precisely mirrored these 
two size classes. In the ovary library, this approach revealed three size 
classes. Whereas two reflected those seen in S2 cells, a third class 
comprised piRNAs. Again, RNA size profiles from AGO2 or Piwi 
family immunoprecipitates'’* mirrored those within the total ovary 
library. These data demonstrate that AGO2 is complexed with a 
previously uncharacterized population of small RNAs. 

Whereas known miRNAs comprised more than 97% of AGO1- 
associated RNAs in S2 cells, they made up only 8% or 20% of the 
AGO2-bound species in S2 cells or ovaries, respectively. The remain- 
ing small RNAs in AGO2 complexes formed a complex mixture of 
endogenous siRNAs (endo-siRNAs; Fig. 1c). Among these, trans- 
posons and satellite repeats contributed substantially to AGO2- 
associated small RNAs in S82 cells (27%) and ovaries (53%). The 
nature of the transposons giving rise to abundant siRNAs in ovaries 
and S2 cells differed substantially (Fig. 2a), probably reflecting 
differential expression of specific transposons in these tissues. 
Unlike piRNAs'*’**", neither somatic nor germline siRNAs exhi- 
bited a pronounced enrichment for sense or antisense species 
(Supplementary Fig. 2a). 
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Figure 2 | A subset of endo-siRNAs originates from transposons. 

a, Indicated are the cloning frequencies of AGO2-bound siRNAs in ovaries 
and 82 cells that match individual transposons. b, RNA levels of twelve 
transposons and two control genes in ovaries mutant for AGO2 as compared 
to AGO2 heterozygotes (four biological replicates; error bars indicate 
technical variation). c, Distributions of AGO2-bound siRNAs (black) and 
Piwi-bound piRNAs (orange) from ovaries on the piRNA cluster at 
cytological position 42AB (ref. 12; relative abundances of both populations 
can be estimated from Supplementary Fig. 2d). 
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In accord with these findings, knockdown of AGO2in S82 cells leads 
to increased expression of several mobile elements”. In the germ line, 
the Piwi-piRNA system has been reported as the dominant transpo- 
son-silencing pathway'’. Nevertheless, we found that several trans- 
posons, with a potential to be targeted by siRNAs, were substantially 
derepressed in AGO2 mutant or Dcr-2 mutant ovaries (Fig. 2b and 
Supplementary Fig. 2c). Although comparisons of relative abun- 
dance were difficult, both piRNAs and siRNAs mapped to piRNA 
clusters, with the regions that generate uniquely mapping species 
generally overlapping (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 2d). Thus, 
piRNA loci are a possible source for antisense RNAs matching trans- 
posons and might serve a dual function in small RNA generation. 
Considered together, these data suggest that endo-siRNAs repress the 
expression of mobile elements, in some tissues acting alongside 
piRNA pathways. 

To probe the nature of the remaining endo-siRNAs, we computa- 
tionally extracted genomic sites, which give rise to multiple uniquely 
mapping RNAs that do not fall into heterochromatic regions. These 
generally segregated into two categories, which we term structured 
loci and convergently transcribed loci. 

Transcripts from structured loci can fold to form extensive dou- 
ble-stranded RNA directly. The two major loci, termed esi-1 and esi-2 
(Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 3), gave rise to half of the 20 most 
abundant endo-siRNAs in ovaries and also generated siRNAs in 
embryos, larvae and adults (not shown). esi-1, annotated as 
CG18854, can produce an ~400-base pair (bp) dsRNA through 
interaction of its 5’ and 3’ untranslated regions (UTRs; Supple- 
mentary Fig. 3). esi-2 overlaps with CG4068 and consists of 20 pal- 
indromic ~260-nucleotide repeats (Fig. 3a). All siRNAs derived 
from these two loci arise from one genomic strand. In some 
previously characterized instances (for example, Arabidopsis trans- 
acting-siRNAs*') Dicer generates ‘phased’ siRNAs with 5’ ends show- 
ing a 21-nucleotide periodicity. In all tissues examined, esi-1 and esi-2 
produced phased siRNAs, consistent with a defined initiation site for 
Dicer processing (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 3). Phasing was not 
observed for viral or repeat-derived siRNAs. Finally, siRNAs from 
both loci also joined AGO1 in proportions greater than siRNAs pro- 
duced from transposons and repeats, perhaps owing to the imperfect 
nature of the dsRNA that they produce”? (Fig. Ic). 

AGO2 regulates gene expression by cleavage of complementary 
sites rather than by recognition of seed sites typical of AGO1- 
miRNA-mediated regulation”. We searched for possible targets of 
endo-siRNAs by identifying transcripts with substantial complemen- 
tarity. A highly abundant siRNA from esi-2 is highly complementary 
to the coding sequence of the DNA-damage-response gene mutagen- 
sensitive 308 (mus308). Using a modified rapid amplification of 
cDNA ends (RACE) protocol, we detected mus308 fragments with 
5’ ends corresponding precisely to predicted endo-siRNA cleavage 
sites (Fig. 3b). Moreover, AGO2 and Der-2 loss consistently increased 
mus308 expression in testis and to a lesser extent in ovaries, consistent 
with the relative abundance of esi-2 siRNAs in these tissues (Fig. 3b, 
c). Finally, a reporter gene containing two mus308 target sites was 
significantly derepressed in S2 cells on depletion of Dcr-2 or AGO2 
but not of Dcr-1 or AGO] (Fig. 3c). Although extensive complemen- 
tarity between other endo-siRNAs and messenger RNAs was rare, 
we found several esi-1-derived siRNAs complementary to CG8289 
(Supplementary Fig. 3), suggesting a potential regulatory interaction 
in vivo. 

A second group of siRNA-generating loci contained regions in 
which dsRNAs can arise from convergent transcription. If sorted 
for siRNA density, most of the top 50 ovarian and S2 cell siRNA loci 
lay in regions where annotated 3’ UTRs or expressed-sequence-tags 
corresponding to convergently transcribed protein-coding genes 
overlap (Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). Typically, siRNAs arise 
on both genomic strands but only from overlapping portions of 
convergent transcripts (Fig. 3d). Examining all 998 convergently 
transcribed gene pairs in the Drosophila genome with annotated 
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overlapping transcripts, we found the peak abundance of ovarian 
siRNAs to be at the centre of the overlap, with sharp declines away 
from this region (Supplementary Fig. 4). In an alternative arrange- 
ment, Pgant35A produces sense and antisense siRNAs across its 
entire annotated transcript, consistent with expressed-sequence-tag 
support for antisense transcription traversing this locus (Supple- 
mentary Fig. 5). 
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Thus, a large number of Drosophila genes generate endogenous 
siRNAs, with most having perfect complementarity to the 3’ UTRs 
of neighbouring genes. Relative levels of endo-siRNAs generated 
from each convergent transcription unit were low (not shown), 
and we found no or little change (up to a ~1.3-fold increase) in 
the expression of such genes in AGO2 mutant ovaries. Possibly, the 
level of small RNAs produced by this genomic arrangement is 
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Figure 3 | Two types of genic endo-siRNA loci in Drosophila. a, FlyBase 
gene structure at the esi-2 locus indicating the twenty ~260-bp repeats of esi- 
2 (black bars). Below, three repeats are magnified and the small RNA density 
is depicted. Most siRNAs match up to 20 times and cannot be 
unambiguously assigned to a chromosomal location. Each repeat is a 
palindromic sequence, offering a multitude of possible structures. One 
structure is shown with the 5’ ends of cloned siRNAs as black bars (the height 
correlates with cloning frequency; phasing is indicated by brackets). b, An 
abundant siRNA from esi-2 (indicated by an arrow in a) is highly 
complementary to the mus308 mRNA. Shown is the mus308 target site and 
cloned siRNAs (solid dots indicate canonical base pairs; open dots indicate 
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GU base pairs). The only detected cleavage site within this duplex is 
indicated above. c, Shown are mus308 transcript levels from AGO2 and Der- 
2 mutant (mut.) flies compared to their respective heterozygotes (error bars 
indicate standard deviation). To the right, average reporter levels (error bars 
indicate standard deviation) of a construct containing two mus308 target 
sites in $2 cells depleted of the indicated genes by RNAi are shown. d, An 
example of siRNAs arising from convergent transcription units. A 30-kb 
region containing multiple instances of convergently transcribed genes is 
displayed, with the density of AGO2-associated RNAs in ovaries shown 
above. 
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inconsequential, amounting to noise within silencing pathways. 
However, there are probably circumstances wherein regulation by 
such arrangements might substantially impact expression. 

In S2 cells, two neighbouring loci encoded nearly 16% of AGO2- 
associated RNAs (Supplementary Table 2). These reside within a 
large intron of klarsicht (Supplementary Fig. 6) and did not generate 
siRNAs in any other tissue. A similar locus, corresponding to 
CG14033, was found within an intron of thickveins (Supple- 
mentary Fig. 7) and gave rise to testis-specific siRNAs. Although 
the function of both siRNA clusters is unclear, the thickveins cluster 
shares considerable complementarity to CG9203, and loss of AGO2 
and Der-2 mildly increased CG9203 mRNA levels in testis but not in 
ovaries (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

Dcr-2 has been implicated in the production of siRNAs from viral 
replication intermediates or exogenously introduced dsRNAs, 
whereas Dcr-1 has been linked to miRNA biogenesis®’®'’. In agree- 
ment with these observations, all endo-siRNA classes were lost in 
Dcr-2 mutant ovaries (Fig. 4a). To obtain more insight into the 
genetic requirements for endo-siRNA biogenesis and stability, we 
depleted components of siRNA and miRNA pathways in S2 cells 
and analysed levels of abundant siRNAs derived from structured loci 
(Fig. 4b and Supplementary Fig. 8). Although depletion of Dcr-2 and 
AGO2 resulted in substantial reductions in siRNA levels, little or no 
changes were observed on Drosha, Pasha, Dcr-1 or AGO1 depletion. 
Unexpectedly, we found virtually no requirement for the Dcr-2 
partner R2D2 (ref. 14) but a strong requirement for the Dcr-1 
partner Loquacious’**. Only one analysed siRNA exhibited partial 
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dependence on R2D2, potentially correlating with the extensive 
dsRNA character of its precursor duplex (Supplementary Fig. 9). 
Artificial sensors for endo-siRNAs from esi-1 and esi-2 in S2 cells 
gave patterns of de-repression that matched our analysis of endo- 
siRNA levels (Figs 3c and 4c). 

Analysis of the most abundant siRNA from esi-2 in flies mutant for 
Der-2, AGO2, r2d2 or logs extended our findings from cell culture 
(Supplementary Fig. 10). To examine the unexpected requirement 
for logs more broadly, we sequenced small RNAs from /Jogs-mutant 
ovaries and observed a near complete loss of endo-siRNAs from 
structured loci (Fig. 4a). A much smaller impact of logs was seen 
on endo-siRNAs derived from repeats and convergent transcription 
units. However, an involvement of Logs and not R2D2 in the 
function of siRNAs derived from perfect dsRNA precursors was sup- 
ported by analysing the impact of depleting siRNA/miRNA pathway 
components on the ability to suppress FHV replication in our 
infected S2 cell cultures (Supplementary Fig. 11). 

Our results uncover an unanticipated role for Logs in siRNA bio- 
genesis and suggest that R2D2 has a lesser impact on at least two types 
of endogenous siRNAs. It is well established that Logs partners with 
Dcr-1 for miRNA processing. To probe a molecular interaction with 
Dcr-2, we catalogued Logs binding partners using quantitative pro- 
teomics. Dcr-1 and Dcr-2 were both abundant in Logs immuno- 
precipitates from cultured cells and flies (Supplementary Fig. 12), 
supporting a physical interaction between Dcr-2 and Logs. 

Among animals, endo-siRNA pathways have so far been restricted 
to Caenorhabditis elegans*~*’. Our results extend the prevalence of 
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Figure 4 | Genetic requirements for siRNA biogenesis. a, Length 
distributions of small RNAs from total RNA libraries obtained from wild- 
type (black), Der-2 mutant (red) and Joqs mutant (yellow) ovaries. Excluding 
miRNAs and piRNAs (23-29 nucleotides), the population of 21-nucleotide 
siRNAs mapping to structured loci, genes and repeats is lost from Dcr-2 
mutants and those mapping to structured loci are strongly reduced in loqs 
mutants (all libraries are adjusted to the same total small RNA count). 


b, Northern blots showing levels of three siRNAs encoded from structured 
loci esi-1 and esi-2 (esi-2.1, esi-1.1 and esi-1.2) in S82 cells treated with dsRNA 
against the genes indicated. As controls, northern blots of bantam (pre- 
miRNA indicated by the asterisk) and 2S rRNA are shown below. ¢, Renilla 
luciferase reporter assays are shown for the siRNAs examined in b and an 
additional esi-1-derived species (esi-1.3) in S2 cells treated with dsRNAs 
against the indicated genes (error bars indicate standard deviation; n = 3). 
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such systems to Drosophila and parallel recent discoveries of an endo- 
siRNA pathway in mouse oocytes**”’. These systems have many com- 
mon features but also key differences. In both, siRNAs collaborate 
with piRNAs to repress transposons. Also, mouse and Drosophila 
both generate endo-siRNAs from structured loci. In mouse, 
dsRNAs can form by pairing of sense protein-coding transcripts with 
antisense transcripts from pseudogenes. Whether or not transcripts 
from unlinked sites lead to siRNA production in Drosophila is 
unclear. However, transposon sense transcripts may hybridize to 
antisense sequences transcribed from piRNA clusters to form 
endo-siRNA precursors. In flies, a much larger number of genic loci 
enter the pathway as compared to mice because convergent tran- 
scription of neighbouring genes frequently creates overlapping tran- 
scripts. Overall, annotation of the Drosophila genome indicates that a 
significant proportion is transcribed in both orientations, providing 
widespread potential for dsRNA formation. This property is shared 
by many other annotated genomes, raising the possibility that the 
RNAi pathway has broad impacts on gene regulation. Viewed in 
combination, our studies suggest an evolutionarily widespread 
adoption of dsRNAs as regulatory molecules, a property previously 
ascribed only to miRNAs. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The fly stocks used were Der-2'84¥* (ref. 6), AGO2*"* (ref. 30), logs”?! (ref. 1) 
and 12d2! (ref. 14). Recombineering was used to insert a Flag—haemagglutinin 
(HA) tag at the amino terminus of the AGO2 coding sequence in the context of 
the genomic AGO2 locus including flanking regulatory regions (for details, see 
Methods). Polyclonal anti-AGO1 antibody was obtained from Abcam (lot num- 
ber 113754). Small RNAs for library production were isolated from ovarian total 
RNA or from Argonaute immunoprecipitates. Libraries were produced as 
described’* and sequenced using the Illumina platform (protocol available on 
request). A description of the bioinformatics methods can be found online. For 
quantitative real-time PCR (qRT-PCR) analyses, we used total RNA prepara- 
tions and random hexamer primers. Details and all primer sequences are given in 
the Supplementary Information. S2 cell knockdown treatments were for eight - 
days with two sequential dsRNA soakings. For the reporter experiments, indu- 
cible expression plasmids for Renilla and firefly were transfected into S2 cells 
together with dsRNA for the desired knockdown target. Renilla constructs con- 
tained two target sites for endogenous siRNAs, whereas the firefly construct was 
used for normalization. For details on plasmids, dsRNAs and target sites, see 
Supplementary Information. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Fly stocks. A 3X Flag—HA tag was inserted at the N terminus of the Flybase RB 
transcript of AGO2 into BAC RP98-21A13 by means of bacterial red/ET recom- 
bination (Gene Bridges GmbH). A 13.9-kb AvrII/Xhol fragment of the modified 
BAC encompassing the AGO2 locus including parts of flanking genes (chro- 
mosome 3L coordinates: 15,544,405—15,558,309) was cloned into pCasper4 
(XbaI/Xhol). Transgenic flies were generated at Bestgene Inc. Expression of tagged 
AGO2 in embryos, ovaries and whole flies was verified in multiple lines by western 
blotting using a monoclonal anti-HA-peroxidase antibody (1:500; catalogue num- 
ber 12013819001, Roche). Der-2'*!""* flies were a gift of R. Carthew’*, AGO2""" flies 
were a gift of H. Siomi®, logs””””' flies were a gift of P. Zamore' and r2d2' flies were 
a gift of D. Smith”’. For wild-type fly stocks, stock number 2057 from Bloomington 
(Celera sequencing strain) and OregonR flies were used. 

Small RNA libraries. Twenty-six 10-cm plates with 50-70% confluent 
Schneider cells were transfected with pCasper_Flag-HA-AGO2 using calcium 
phosphate, harvested after 36h and lysed in buffer A (20 mM HEPES, pH 7.0, 
150 mM NaCl, 2.5mM MgCl, 0.3% Triton, 30% glycerol) supplemented with 
1mM PMSF and protease inhibitors (Complete, Roche). Cleared extract was 
split and incubated with rabbit polyclonal AGOI antibody (1:20; lot number 
113754, Abcam) or mouse anti-Flag M2-agarose (1:25, Sigma) for 4h at 4°C. 
AGO1 antibodies were isolated by adding protein G beads (1:10; Roche) for 1 h. 
Beads were washed six times each for 10 min in buffer B (30 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 
800 mM NaCl, 2mM MgCh, 0.1% NP-40), which contained equal supplements 
as buffer A. The immunoprecipitation was analysed by western blotting using 
anti-AGO1 (1:2,000; Abcam) and anti- HA-peroxidase (1:500; catalogue number 
12013819001, Roche). AGO1- and AGO2-associated RNAs were isolated with 
phenol/chloroform and ethanol precipitated. For the ovarian AGO2 IP library, 
~500 mg ovaries from transgenic Flag-HA-AGO2 flies were dissected and lysed 
mechanically in buffer A. AGO2 complexes and associated RNAs were purified as 
above. 

AGO1- and AGO2-bound small RNAs as well as small RNAs from total RNA 
were cloned as described’* (the detailed protocol is available on request). The 
following small RNA libraries from total RNA were prepared for this study: 
18-28 nucleotides from ovaries of the Celera sequenced strain (Bloomington, 
number 2057); 18-28 nucleotides from ovaries of Derg homozygous flies; 
18-28 nucleotides from logs”! homozygous flies; and 18-24 nucleotides from 
the testis of OregonR flies. 

Libraries were sequenced in house using the Hlumina platform. Published 
libraries used in this study were a 16-26-nucleotide $2 cell total RNA library’ 
and libraries from ovarian Piwi/Aub/AGO3 immunoprecipitates’*. 
Bioinformatic analysis of small RNA libraries. Small RNA sequences were 
matched to the Drosophila release 5 genome and to genomes of Drosophila C 
virus, FHV and cricket paralysis virus. Only reads matching the fly genome 100% 
and viral genomes with up to three mismatches were used for further analysis. 
For annotations, we used Flybase for protein-coding genes, UCSC for non- 
coding RNAs and transposons/repeats (http://genome.ucsc.edu/) and the most 
recent miRNA catalogue'*?’. 

siRNA clusters were extracted by mapping all 20—22-nucleotide-long RNAs 
from the AGO2-IP libraries to the genome (only uniquely mapping RNAs were 
used) and retaining 200-nucleotide windows that contained at least three distinct 
small RNAs. Windows separated by a maximum of 200 nucleotides were fused 
and those with more than 40 unique reads were sorted after the density of siRNAs 
per base pair. 

For the transposon analysis, 20—22-nucleotide AGO2-bound RNAs from 

ovaries and S2 cells were mapped onto the Repbase collection of transposons” 
with up to three mismatches to construct heatmaps indicating cloning frequency 
and strand bias of siRNAs. For the latter analysis, only siRNAs unambiguously 
mapped to one strand were considered. 
Cleavage site mapping for endo-siRNA targets. Wild-type testes were dissected 
on ice into 1X PBS. Total RNA was isolated using Trizol (Invitrogen) according 
to the manufacturer’s protocol. Total RNA (5 tg) was used as starting material. 
Ligation of an RNA adaptor, reverse transcription using the GeneRacer 
oligo(dT) primer and 5’ RACE-PCR were performed according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions (GeneRacer kit, Invitrogen). 5’ RACE-PCR was carried 
out using the GeneRacer 5’ primer (5'-CGACTGGAGCACGAGGACACTGA- 
3’) and a mus308 gene-specific reverse primer (5’-TGCTTTGCAGAGTCGAA- 
GCTGATTG-3'), and followed by one round of nested PCR using the GeneRacer 
5’ nested primer (5’-GGACACTGACATGGACTGAAGGAGTA-3’) and a 
nested primer specific to mus308 (5'’-CCGCTAGCTCTACCAAACTGGTGAT- 
3’). PCR products were gel purified and cloned into pCR4Blunt-TOPO 
(Invitrogen). Twenty-two clones were sequenced with T7 (5’'-GTAATACGA- 
CTCACTATAGGGC-3’) and T3 (5’-AATTAACCCTCACTAAAGGG-3’) pri- 
mers, and subjected to further analysis. 
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dsRNA treatment of Schneider cells. Approximately 3 X 10° $2-NP cells were 
soaked in 1.5 ml serum-free Schneider’s medium containing 10 ug dsRNAs in 
6-well plates, and 3 ml serum-containing medium was added 45 min later. After 
4 days of initial dsRNA treatment, cells were treated with a second round of 
dsRNAs using the same procedure, and were harvested another 4 days later. 
Total RNA was extracted with Trizol (Invitrogen). Sequences of the primers 
for generating dsRNAs are listed below. 

siRNA reporter constructs. A Sall/BglII fragment from pGL3-Basic (Promega) 
was cloned to pRmHa-3 using SalI/BamHI (pMT-Firefly-long). The coding 
region of the Renilla luciferase gene was amplified by PCR and cloned into 
pRmHa-3 using BamHI/EcoRI sites (pMT-Renilla). A pair of oligonucleotides 
containing two perfect binding sites for sil_1, sil_2 or si2 were annealed and 
cloned into pMT-Renilla (BamHI/Sall) to generate sensor constructs 
(Supplementary Fig. 13). 

Transfection was performed in a 384-well plate format. For each well, ~100 ng 
plasmid DNA (5 ng pMT-Renilla, 20 ng pMT-Renilla-sil_1, 50 ng pMT-sil_2 or 
100ng pMT-si2, 5ng pMT-Firefly-long, and corresponding amounts of 
pRmHa-3 serving as carrier DNA) and ~80 ng dsRNA were mixed with 0.8 pl 
enhancer in 15 jl EC (Qiagen) and the mixture was incubated at room temper- 
ature (23 °C) for 5 min. After this, 0.35 ul of Effectene reagent was added and the 
mixture was immediately dispensed into each well containing dsRNA. After 
incubation at room temperature for 10 min, 40 pl S2-NP cells (10° cells ml ') 
were dispensed into the well. Cells were induced with 200 1M CuSO, 132h post 
transfection, and luciferase assays were performed 36h later using DualGlo 
reagents (Promega). For each well, the reporter activity was calculated as the 
ratio of Renilla luciferase to firefly luciferase. Each data point was normalized 
against the data points where dsRNA against LacZ was transfected. Presented are 
average results with standard deviation (n = 3). 

Northern blotting. Total RNA was isolated using Trizol (Invitrogen). RNA 
(30 1g) was separated on a 15% denaturing polyacrylamide gel and transferred 
onto a Hybond-N+ membrane (Amersham Biosciences) in 1X TBE (Tris- 
Borate-EDTA) buffer. The RNA was crosslinked using ultraviolet light 
(Stratalinker) to the membrane and pre-hybridized in ULTRAhyb buffer 
(Ambion) for 1h. DNA probes complementary to the indicated endo-siRNAs, 
bantam and 2S rRNA were 5’ radiolabelled and added to the hybridization buffer 
(hybridization overnight at 37 °C). Membranes were washed 4-6 times in 1X 
SSC with 0.1% SDS at 37 °C and exposed to PhosphoImager screens. Probes were 
stripped by boiling the membrane twice in 0.2 SSC containing 0.1% SDS ina 
microwave. 

Quantitative real-time PCR. Ovaries and testis from homozygous or heterozyg- 
ous flies were dissected on ice into 1 PBS. Total RNA of dissected tissues or S2 cells 
was extracted using Trizol (Invitrogen). RNA was treated with DNase I 
Amplification Grade (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Complementary DNA was prepared by reverse transcription using SuperScript 
III Reverse Transcriptase (Invitrogen) and random hexamer primer. qRT-PCR 
was carried out using SYBR GREEN PCR Master Mix (Applied Biosystems) and 
a Chromo4 Real-Time PCR Detector (BioRad). C, values were calculated within the 
log-linear phase of the amplification curve using the Opticon Monitor 3.1.32 soft- 
ware (BioRad). Quantification was normalized to the mRNA coding for the endo- 
genous ribosomal protein rp49, and relative expression levels were calculated using 
the following equation: A= 1,g[Ctref) — Ct(ref-control)] — [Ct(sample) — Ct(sample-control)] 
Transposon analysis was carried out with four biological replicates (individually 
shown; error bars indicate technical replicates); siRNA target analysis was carried 
out with three biological replicates. Oligonucleotide primers used in this study are 
listed below. 

DNA oligonucleotides. PCR primers for the generation of dsRNAs were as 
follows: T7-Dicer-1-F-14 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGTGCGACAACAA- 
TCTGC; T7-Dicer-1-R-565 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGTCAGTTGCTG- 
CAGCTCAC; T7-Dicer-2-F-5 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGAAGATGTGG- 
AAATCAAGCC; T7-Dicer-2-R-555 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGCCACG- 
TTCGTAATTTC; T7-Drosha-F-3356 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGTGAA- 
TCAGGACTGGAACG; T7-Drosha-R-3910 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGG- 
AGCCATCGCTATCACTGC; T7-Exportin5-F-55 TAATACGACTCACTATA- 
GGGATCTAGTCATGAACCCG; T7-Exportin5-R-623 TAATACGACTCACT- 
ATAGGGAACGCAGTCACATGCTGC; T7-AGO1-F1225 TAATACGACTC- 
ACTATAGGGAACGGACAGACCGTAGAG; T7-AGO1-R1858 TAATACGAC- 
TCACTATAGGGTGGCGTACTTACAGAAGC; T7-AGO2-F2211 TAATACG- 
ACTCACTATAGGGAGCCACATCGACGAACG; T7-AGO2-R2855 TAATAC- 
GACTCACTATAGGGCGAGGATCATCCTTGATC; T7-R2D2-PZ-F TAAT- 
ACGACTCACTATAGGGCATACACGGCTTGATGAAGGATTC; —T7-R2D2- 
PZ-R TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGTTGCTTGTGCTCGCTACTTGC; T7- 
Pasha-F452 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGACTTTGAAGTCCTACCCG; T7- 
Pasha-R1177 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGCTCCTTGAACTCATAGG; T7- 
Logs-F-1 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGATGGACCAGGAGAATTTCC; T7- 
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Logs-R-540 TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGAAGGGCGTATCCTTGTC; T7- 
LacZ-F TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGCATTATCCGAACCATCC; T7-LacZ-R 
TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGCAGAACTGGCGATCGTTCG. — endo-siRNA 
sensor oligonucleotides were as follows: BamHI-esi-1_2-S2-2P-F, GATCCCAA- 
CAGTTTATTTACTTGGAGGCAACATAATCAAATGAACTGAGGGTTACTT- 
GGAGGCAACATAATCAG; Sall-esi-1_2-S2-2P-R, TCGACTGATTATGTTG- 
CCTCCAAGTAACCCTCAGTTCATTTGATTATGTTGCCTCCAAGTAAATA- 
AACTGTTGG; BamHI-esi-2_1-S2-2P-F, GATCCCAACAGTTTATTGGAGC- 
GAACTTGTTGGAGTCAAAATGAACTGAGGGTGGAGCGAACTTGTTGGA- 
GTCAAG; Sall-esi-2_1-S2-2P-R, TCGACTTGACTCCAACAAGTTCGCTCC- 
ACCCTCAGTTCATTTTGACTCCAACAAGTTCGCTCCAATAAACTGTTGG; 
BamHI-esi-1_3-S2-2P-F, GATCCCAACAGTTTATTCATTTGATCCATAGTT- 
TCCCGAATGAACTGAGGGTCATTTGATCCATAGTTTCCCGG; | Sall-esi-1_ 
3-S2-2P-R, TCGACCGGGAAACTATGGATCAAATGACCCTCAGTTCATT- 
CGGGAAACTATGGATCAAATGAATAAACTGTTGG; BamHI-esi-1_1_ -S2- 
2P-F, GATCCCAACAGTTTATTGCCAAGGTACGTGGTCGACCGAAATGA- 
ACTGAGGGTGCCAAGGTACGTGGTCGACCGAG; _ Sall-esi-1_1_BC36-S2- 
2P-R, TCGACTCGGTCGACCACGTACCTTGGCACCCTCAGTTCATTTCG- 
GTCGACCACGTACCTTGGCAATAAACTGTTGG; BamHI-mus308_target- 
$2-2P-F, GATCCCAACAGTTTATTGGGCGAGCTTGTTGGAGTCAGAATG- 
AACTGAGGGTGGGCGAGCTTGTTGGAGTCAGG; _ Sall-mus308_target-S2- 
2P-R, © TCGACCTGACTCCAACAAGCTCGCCCACCCTCAGTTCATTCTG- 
ACTCCAACAAGCTCGCCCAATAAACTGTTGG. 

Northern probes were as follows: esi-2.1, GGAGCGAACTTGTTGGAGT- 

CAA; esi-1.1, GCCAAGGTACGTGGTCGACCGA; esi-1.2, CATTTGATCCA- 
TAGTTTCCCG; miR-bantam, AATCAGCTTTCAAAATGATCTCA; 2S rRNA, 
TACAACCCTCAACCATATGTAGTCCAAGCA. 
Quantitative real-time PCR. For transposon analysis: rp49_F, ATGACCAT- 
CCGCCCAGCATAC; rp49_R, CTGCATGAGCAGGACCTCCAG; GAPDH2_ 
F, TGATGAAATTAAGGCCAAGGTTCAGGA; GAPDH2_R, TCGTTGTCG- 
TACCAAGAGATCAGCTTC; | actin5c_F, AAGTTGCTGCTCTGGTTGTCG; 
actin5c_R, GCCACACGCAGCTCATTGTAG; BELI_F, ATTATACAAACGC- 
CCAATTGCCAAAA; BELI_R, TCCGATGAAGCTGCAGACAAATAAGA; 
BLOOD_F, AGACGTTCATTACAGATCAAGGTACGGA; BLOOD_R, AGTT- 
CGTATGGGCAATAGTCATGGACT; DM412_F, AAAGTACGGTCCAATGA- 
AGACG; DM412_R, GTGGTGATGAGCTGTTGATGTT; F-element_F, TTG- 
TTGAACAGCATACCACTCC;  F-element_R, CCAGAGTTGATGAGCCAG- 
TGTA; gypsy6_F, GACAAGGGCATAACCGATACTGTGGA; gypsy6_R, AAT- 
GATTCTGTTCCGGACTTCCGTCT; MDG1_F, AACAGAAACGCCAGCAA- 
CAGC; MDG1_R, CGTTCCCATGTCCGTTGTGAT; ROO_F, CGTCTGCAA- 
TGTACTGGCTCT; ROO_R, CGGCACTCCACTAACTTCTCC; stalker4_F, 
TTTGGAAGATTACCAAGGCAGTTCGC; stalker4_R, GGATCTAACTTAT- 
GACCCGATTCGTTCC; ZAM_F, ACTTGACCTGGATACACTCACAAC; 
ZAM_R, GAGTATTACGGCGACTAGGGATAC; FHV_F, CCCTGGAGTCGC- 
TTACTTGAGTGCT; FHV_R, ATGGAAGCGTACCTGAAGGAGGACA; 
DOC_F, TACCTTAAACAAACAAACATGCCCACC; DOC_R, TTTGTATGG- 
GTGGTCAGCTTTTCGT; DM297_F, GCCAGTACACACGAACGAAATA; 
DM297_R, AATTGAATTTTGGCAATTTTGG; Tabor_F, GAGCAAGAATT- 
ATGCTCGAAGAA; Tabor_R, AATTTATGTCCGGTTTCGTTTTT. 

For endo-siRNA target analysis: mus308_F, AAGGATTAGCGCCAAGCT- 
GGAGGAT; mus308_R, ACCACGACCACTGCCACAGAGATTC; CG9203_F, 
AGCTGGCAGAAAAACCATGACCAGT; CG9203_R, CAATTCTTTTGGC- 
GTAGCTTGAGCA. 

For S2 cell knockdown analysis: $2-Dcr-1_F, ACGCCTTCCATCTCCCAG- 
TTTTACC; 82-Der-1_R, GCCACCCTGCTTATTCTGACTGCTC; S2-Der-2_F, 
AAACGAGAGATTCGTGCCCAAAACA; $2-Der-2_R, CTGTCCTTGCTCTT- 
ATCGGCCTTGT; $2-Drosha_F, AGATGCCAGAGAACTTCACCATCCA; 82- 
Drosha_R, GAAAGAAGTGAAAAGCTGGGCAGGA; 82-Pasha_F, TGTCAAG- 
GACAAGATAACGGGCAACA;  §2-Pasha_R, GTTGGGAGATGGCTCCGT- 
CGTCT; S2-AGO1_F, ACTACCACGTTCTGTGGGACGACAA; S2-AGOI1_R, 
GAATCGTGCTCCTTCTCCACCAGAT; $2-AGO2_F, AACCCTCAAAAGTA- 
AATCATGGGAAA; $2-AGO2_R, ATTTTTGCTGTTGGCCTCCTTG;  82- 
Loqs_F, GTGTGTGCGTCTGGATTTTGCTGTA; S2-Logs_R, GITTTCGGG- 
AGGATTCGGTGTGTAT; S2-R2D2_F, GCGAAGACGGAGGGTACGTCT- 
GTAA; S2-R2D2_R, AGTCGAATCCTTCATCAAGCCGTGT. 
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The Drosophila hairpin RNA pathway generates 
endogenous short interfering RNAs 


Katsutomo Okamura’, Wei-Jen Chung’, J. Graham Ruby’, Huili Guo*, David P. Bartel* & Eric C. Lai’ 


In contrast to microRNAs and Piwi-associated RNAs, short inter- 
fering RNAs (siRNAs) are seemingly dispensable for host-directed 
gene regulation in Drosophila. This notion is based on the fact 
that mutants lacking the core siRNA-generating enzyme Dicer-2 
or the predominant siRNA effector Argonaute 2 are viable, fertile 
and of relatively normal morphology'’”. Moreover, endogenous 
Drosophila siRNAs have not yet been identified. Here we report 
that siRNAs derived from long hairpin RNA genes (hpRNAs) pro- 
gramme Slicer complexes that can repress endogenous target tran- 
scripts. The Drosophila hpRNA pathway is a hybrid mechanism 
that combines canonical RNA interference factors (Dicer-2, Hen] 
(known as CG12367) and Argonaute 2) with a canonical 
microRNA factor (Loquacious) to generate ~21-nucleotide 
siRNAs. These novel regulatory RNAs reveal unexpected complex- 
ity in the sorting of small RNAs, and open a window onto the 
biological usage of endogenous RNA interference in Drosophila. 

Artificial, long-inverted repeat transcripts are efficiently processed 
by a Dicer-2 (Dcr-2)/Argonaute 2 (AGO2)-driven RNA interference 
(RNAi) pathway in transgenic Drosophila'’. We hypothesized that 
this might reflect the existence of an endogenous pathway that 
accepts long, inverted repeat transcripts. To test this idea, we 
searched for inverted repeats using EINVERTED* and selected puta- 
tive hairpins containing mapped small RNA reads (see Methods). 
Out of 8,132 candidate regions, most consisted of the terminal 
inverted repeats of individual transposable elements or long terminal 
repeats of tandem inverted transposable elements. The remaining 
loci corresponded to inverted tandem duplications of messenger 
RNA- or transfer RNA-encoding genes, a microRNA (miRNA) gene 
(mir-997), a novel tandem pair of short hairpins (chou39-1 and 
chou39-2, Supplementary Fig. 1), and a handful of single-gene anno- 
tations and unannotated regions. 

We analysed the size distribution of cloned RNAs from all of the 
non-transposable-element EINVERTED hits. Although these mostly 
exhibited a broad length distribution across the ~ 18—26-nucleotide 
cloning range, indicative of degradation fragments (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1b), seven genomic regions specifically generated 21—22- 
nucleotide RNAs (Supplementary Fig. 1c—f). These included genes 
annotated as CG18854, CG32207, CR32205 and pncr009 (also 
known as pncr009:3L), a series of 20 repeats that partially overlap 
the 3’ untranslated region (UTR) of CG4068, and an intergenic 
region adjacent to CG4770 (Supplementary Figs 2-7). Except for 
CG4068, the coding potential of all of these loci is limited®®. Still, 
we chose to introduce an ‘hp’ prefix to these six loci to distinguish the 
small-RNA-generating hairpins (‘hpRNAs’) from the potential pro- 
tein-encoding segments of these transcripts. 

The hpRNA hairpins were collectively much longer than typical 
animal pre-miRNAs, and several were even longer than plant 
miRNAs’. All hpRNA loci produced dominant small RNAs that pre- 


sented duplexes with 2-nucleotide 3’ overhangs, implying RNase III 
processing (Fig. 1 and Supplementary Figs 2—7). Such an origin was 
more evident with the hp-CG18854 and hp-CG4068 hairpins, from 
which many consecutive, phased, small RNA duplexes were cloned 
(Fig. 1). The 20 tandem repeats at the hp-CG4068 locus were sug- 
gestive of local duplications, and created potential for a vast array of 
higher-order hairpin conformations (Fig. 1b and Supplementary 
Fig. 3). In addition, hp-CR32205, hp-pncr009 and hp-CG32207 were 
related in sequence and located within a 70-kb interval (Supple- 
mentary Figs 5-8). Thus, hpRNAs, like miRNAs, can apparently 
evolve as local genomic duplications. 

We probed the consequences of dsRNA-mediated knockdown of 
candidate factors on hpRNA biogenesis. We first confirmed the 
potency of these knockdowns by analysing Bantam, the pre- 
miRNA and/or mature miRNA of which were sensitive to Drosha, 
Pasha, Dcr-1, Loquacious (Loqs), Exportin-5 (Exp5, also known 
as Ranbp21) and Argonaute 1 (AGO1), as expected (Fig. 2a). The 
behaviour of hp-CG4068B/D/G and hp-CG18854A contrasted 
sharply with that of bantam (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 10a). 
Consistent with their apparent derivation from phased cleavage of 
long inverted repeats, their processing was unaffected by Dcr-1 
depletion, but was strongly dependent on Dcr-2. In addition, ~21- 
nucleotide hpRNA products were markedly reduced when AGO2 
was depleted. Incidentally, the Dcr-2/AGO2-dependent accumula- 
tion of ~21-nucleotide (siRNA) and ~42-nucleotide (terminal 
loop) hp-CG4068D isoforms (Fig. 2a) provided evidence for the 
in vivo processing of both ‘single-repeat’ and “double-repeat’ (or 
higher-order) forms of the hp-CG4068 hairpins (Fig. 1b). 

Several other aspects of hpRNA biogenesis deserve mention. First, 
we were surprised that hpRNA processing was very strongly depen- 
dent on the Dcr-1-cofactor Logs. This was especially unexpected in 
light of the recent realization that the /ogs null condition only mildly 
compromises the maturation of many miRNAs®, such as Bantam 
(Fig. 2a). Second, mature hpRNA products declined reproducibly 
in AGO1-deficient cells, which suggested the possible involvement 
of both AGO proteins in hpRNA biogenesis and/or function. Third, 
knockdown of Dcr-2, AGO2 and, to a lesser extent, AGO1 resulted in 
a ladder of hybridizing bands consistent with impaired hairpin pro- 
cessing (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Fig. 10a). This suggested that, in 
addition to Dcr-2, AGO proteins might also participate in hpRNA 
biogenesis. A role for AGO proteins has also been suggested for the 
maturation of siRNA duplexes and some pre-miRNAs~*’. Analysis 
of mutant animals corroborated this picture of hpRNA biogenesis, 
because mature hpRNA products were strongly reduced in Der-2, 
logs and AGO2 homozygous mutants (Fig. 2b). 

We next analysed the termini of hpRNA-derived small RNAs. 
B-elimination of RNAs with two free hydroxyl groups at their 3’ 
termini increases their mobility in denaturing polyacrylamide gel 
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USA. 
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electrophoresis, whereas treatment with calf intestinal phosphatase 
(CIP) reduces the mobility of 5’ monophosphorylated RNAs”. 
Accordingly, miRNAs run faster after B-elimination and slower after 
CIP treatment (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 10b). CIP tests also 
indicated the presence of 5’ phosphates on hpRNA products (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 10b), but all of them were resistant to B-elimination 
indicating modification of the 3’-terminal ribose (Fig. 2c). 
Drosophila Hen1 methylates Piwi-associated RNAs (piRNAs) and 
exogenous siRNAs at their 3’ termini’. We found that hen1 
mutants exhibited lower levels of mature hpRNA_ products 
(Fig. 2b), and these were now fully sensitive to B-elimination 
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Figure 1| Examples of Drosophila hpRNA transcripts. a, hp-CG18854 
contains a >400-bp duplex separated by a large loop; the enlarged region 
highlights the phased nature of small RNA duplexes. Northern probes were 
designed against the RNAs labelled in blue. b, The hp-CG4068 locus consists 
of 20 tandem repeats that partially overlap the 3’ UTR of CG4068 
(Supplementary Fig. 3) and generate phased small RNA duplexes. Each 
repeat adopts a hairpin structure, but higher-order hairpins are possible 
because repeats are complementary to each other; ‘l-repeat’ and ‘2-repeat’ 
isoforms are shown. Distinct small RNAs were cloned from related repeats 
with minor sequence differences (for example, RNAs highlighted in red and 
green). 
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(Fig. 2c). These data supported the classification of hpRNA products 
not as miRNAs, but as siRNAs. 

We tested the regulatory activity of hp RNA-derived siRNAs using 
artificial luciferase transcripts linked to target sites that were com- 
plementary to various hp-CG4068- and hp-CG18854-derived 
siRNAs. Their activity was analysed in cells that overexpressed hp- 
CG4068 or hp-CG18854, with non-cognate pairs controlling for the 
generic effect of hpRNA overexpression. These tests revealed the 
specific repression of hp-CG4068B and hp-CG4068C sensors by 
single- and double-repeat hp-CG4068 expression constructs 
(Fig. 3a), and of the hp-CG18854B sensor by hp-CG18854 
(Fig. 3b). However, a sensor for hp-CG4068D was not affected by 
ectopic hp-CG4068, consistent with its lower read count compared 
to hp-CG4068B and hp-CG4068C. 

To address the activity of endogenous hpRNAs expressed by S2 
cells, we asked whether 2'-O-methyl antisense oligonucleotides 
(ASOs) could derepress these sensors. Indeed, ASO-hp-CG18854B 
(but not ASOs to hp-CG18854A or hp-CG4068B) induced approxi- 
mately twofold derepression of the hp-CG18854B sensor (Fig. 3c). 
Reciprocally, we observed that ASO-hp-CG4068B (but not other 
ASOs) resulted in a approximately twofold activation of the hp- 
CG4068B sensor (Fig. 3d). Thus, both exogenous and endogenous 
hpRNAs generate inhibitory RNAs. 

Some miRNAs are partially loaded into AGO2 (refs 16 and 17), but 
hpRNA products are the first endogenous Drosophila small RNAs 
known to be preferentially sorted to AGO2 as a class. This provided 
an opportunity to ask whether endogenously programmed AGO2 
functions by means of slicing, translational repression, or both. We 
prepared hp-CG4068B sensors carrying tandem perfect sites, cent- 
rally bulged sites, or bulged plus seed mismatched sites. Both mutant 
sensors were strongly derepressed, and to roughly the same extent, 
relative to the perfect sensor (Fig. 3e). In fact, the activity of the 
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Figure 2 | Distinct biogenesis pathways for miRNAs and hpRNAs. a, Unlike 
miRNAs (for example, Bantam), hpRNA biogenesis in S2 cells is highly 
dependent on Dcr-2 and AGO2; Logs and AGO1 suppression affect both 
miRNA and hpRNA biogenesis. b, miRNA and hpRNA biogenesis in pharate 
adult Drosophila. miR-8 was affected only in the logs mutant, whereas 
hpRNA products were strongly decreased in the Dcr-2 and logs mutants 
(<10%), and significantly affected in the AGO2 and hen1 mutants. 

c, Modification of hpRNA-derived small RNAs is mediated by Hen1. Note 
that hpRNA products from hen1 mutants run as a range of faster-migrating 
species after B-elimination. CS, Canton S (a strain of fruitfly); KO, knockout 
deletion strain. 
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mutant sensors was comparable to the perfect sensor in the presence 
of cognate ASO (Fig. 3d). These data support the notion that 
hp-CG4068B exerts its major regulatory effect by slicing, with com- 
parably little contribution from translational repression by AGO2. 

With these functional regulatory data in hand, we searched for 
endogenous targets. We first considered whether hp-CG4068 might 
regulate the overlapping CG4068 3’ UTR (Supplementary Fig. 3), but 
gain- and loss-of-function tests were negative (Supplementary Fig. 
11). Searches for trans-encoded targets were hindered by the fact that 
hp-CG4068 was only identifiable in the related species D. melanoga- 
ster, Drosophila simulans and Drosophila sechellia (Supplementary Fig. 
3). However, hp-CG4068B, the most abundant siRNA product of hp- 
CG4068, contains 20nucleotides of antisense complementarity 
(including three GeU pairs) to the coding region of mus308 
(Fig. 3f). This transcript encodes a DNA polymerase/helicase required 
for DNA repair after exposure to crosslinking agents'*. Compensatory 
co-variation between D. melanogaster and D. sechellia hp-CG4068B 
and mus308 target sites were suggestive of functional conservation 
(Fig. 3f). Consistent with this, we observed that mus308 levels were 
increased ~2-3-fold in cells depleted of Dcr-2 or AGO2 
(Supplementary Fig. 12), and that a luciferase—mus308 sensor was 
specifically repressed by single-repeat and double-repeat hp- 
CG4068 expression constructs (Fig. 3a). 

Because our data indicated that hpRNAs generate functional 
siRNAs that are primarily dependent on AGO2, we tested whether 
endogenous hp-CG4068B complexes exhibited Slicer activity. 
Endogenously programmed complexes indeed cleaved a perfect 
hp-CG4068B target substrate in a manner that was competed away 
by ASO-hp-CG4068B but not ASO-CG18854B (Fig. 3g). We also 
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found that a mus308 target was cleaved by endogenous hp- 
CG4068B with similar specificity (Fig. 3g). We conclude that 
mus308 is an endogenous Slicer target of hp-CG4068B. 

We also searched for targets of hp-CG18854. The gene annotated 
as CG18854 is a possible pseudogene, because its open reading frame 
is short and poorly conserved’. CG18854 exhibits significant homo- 
logy to the chromodomain gene CG8289 (Supplementary Fig. 13), 
and some of the abundant hp-CG18854-derived siRNAs exhibited 
extensive antisense complementarity to CG8289. When tested indi- 
vidually, siRNA-complementary sites from CG8289 did not mediate 
significant repression (data not shown). We therefore examined 
whether hp-CG18854 could regulate a translational fusion of 
CG8289 containing an extended complementary sequence. We 
transfected S2 cells with either tub-GFP or a tub-CG8289:GFP plas- 
mid along with various hpRNA expression constructs, and observed 
that hp-CG18854 specifically repressed the accumulation of 
CG8289:GFP (Supplementary Fig. 13). These data demonstrate that 
hpRNA products can repress endogenous targets. 

In plants, long hairpin RNAs from transgenes and long, extensively 
paired (and presumably very young) miRNA hairpins are substrates 
of DICER-LIKE4 (refs 19 and 20), and thus mature through a path- 
way distinct from that of canonical miRNA hairpins, which are sub- 
strates of DICER-LIKE1 (ref. 21). Likewise, we have shown that 
Drosophila hpRNAs enter a pathway distinct from that of miRNAs. 
Their derivation from unexpectedly long hairpins serves as an 
important caution for efforts to identify inverted-repeat small RNA 
genes. For example, some hpRNA-derived clones were recently 
reported but attributed incorrectly”, because only short genomic 
precursors were considered in that study. 
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Figure 3 | hpRNAs generate regulatory RNAs that can repress endogenous 
targets. a, In S2 cells, both single-repeat (1) and double-repeat (2) hp- 
CG4068 constructs specifically repressed the hp-CG4068B, hp-CG4068C 
and mus308 sensors; the hp-CG4068D sensor was unaffected. b, Both 
genomic (g) and cDNA (c) hp-CG18854 expression constructs specifically 
repressed the hp-CG18854B sensor. ¢, The 2'-O-methyl ASO against hp- 
CG18854B specifically derepressed the hp-CG18854B sensor, whereas ASO- 
CG4068B specifically relieved endogenous repression of the hp-CG4068B 
sensor (d). e, Compared to a perfect hp-CG4068B sensor, mutant sensors 


with a central bulge or central bulge plus seed mutations exhibited the same 
level of derepression. Error bars depict the standard deviation of eight 
transfections; statistical comparisons were performed with the unequal 
variance Students t-test; **P <6 X 10°, ***P<1X10 °.f, Compensatory 
covariation (pink shaded box) between hp-CG4068B and mus308 target sites 
of D. melanogaster (Dm) and D. sechellia (Dsec). Red font, nucleotides that 
have evolved; sens, sensor. g, Endogenous RNA-induced silencing complex 
from S2R cleaved both perfect hp-CG4068B and mus308 sensors, and this 
activity was specifically competed away by cognate ASO. 
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The Drosophila pathway combines canonical RNAi (Dcr-2, Henl 
and AGO2) and miRNA (Logs) biogenesis factors—a revelation that 
highlights the incomplete nature of our current understanding of 
small-RNA-sorting mechanisms. Together with concurrent studies 
that identify endogenous siRNAs from transposons and cis-natural 
antisense pairs in Drosophila*’*, this work sets the stage for directed 
studies of the genetic requirements for host-directed RNAi in this 
organism. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We used EINVERTED* to identify candidate genomic hairpins contained within 
10-kb windows that satisfied a cutoff score =80 and had =70% pairing within 
the duplex region. Their expression as small RNAs was analysed using ten 454 
libraries’, a Solexa female head library”’, and a new set of Solexa imaginal disc/ 
brain library (NCBI-GEO GSM275691). We defined candidate hpRNA loci as 
non-transposon inverted repeats for which the duplex region generated more 
than three times as many 21—22-nucleotide RNAs than all other-sized RNAs 
combined (Supplementary Figs 2-9). For functional tests, we followed published 
protocols for soaking RNAi in S2 cells and northern blotting” from knockdown 
samples or pharate adult flies. For sensor tests, four-copy-site targets (hp- 
CG4068B, hp-CG4068C and hp-CG4068D sensors) or a two-copy-site target 
(mus308 sensor) were prepared by inserting oligonucleotides into a modified 
version of psiCHECK2 (ref. 25). For hpRNA expression constructs, one or two 
hp-CG4068 repeats were cloned into the 3’ UTR of UAS-DsRed; CG18854 frag- 
ments were amplified from genomic DNA (CG18854 genomic) or a LD34273 
clone (CG18854 cDNA) and were cloned similarly. A CG8289:GFP translational 
sensor consisted of a CG8289 fragment from genomic DNA and cloned into the 
KpnI site of tub-GFP”*. RNA 3’ termini were analysed using periodate treatment 
in borax/boric-acid buffer followed by NaOH treatment (f-elimination) as 
described’*. RNA 5’ termini were analysed using CIP as described'*. For cleavage 
assays, we prepared labelled gel-purified templates using «-**P-GTP and capping 
enzyme (Ambion). Cleavage reactions were performed as described’ using S2- 
R+ cell extract. For detailed bioinformatic and molecular methods, see 
Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Bioinformatics. We used EINVERTED* to identify candidate genomic hairpins 
contained within 10-kb windows that satisfied a cutoff score =80 and had =70% 
pairing within the duplex region. These criteria eliminated all but one of the 
annotated Drosophila miRNAs (mir-997)*’. We kept those candidates with small 
RNA reads in the following data sets: 10 libraries analysed using 454 pyrosequen- 
cing’, a female head library analysed using Solexa”’, and a new set of imaginal 
disc/brain small RNA sequences analysed using Solexa. We removed those loci in 
which the predicted duplex overlapped an annotated transposable element”, 
and calculated the size distribution of reads from each of the remaining loci. 
We considered those loci for which the duplex region generated more than three 
times as many 21—22-nucleotide RNAs than all other-sized RNAs combined as 
hpRNA candidates (Supplementary Figs 2-9). 

RNA interference. Segments of Pasha, Drosha and CG8273 were amplified using 
the indicated primers and were cloned into XhoI-Xbal sites of Litmus28i vector 
(NEB); other plasmids were described previously*”’. These templates were used 
to generate dsRNA, and soaking RNAi was performed as described’*. S2-R+ cells 
were resuspended in serum-free medium at 3 X 10°cellsml~' density and 
dsRNA was added to a concentration of 15 Lg ml—'. After 30 min incubation, 
an equal volume of Schneider’s medium supplemented with 20% FBS was added. 
dsRNA treatment was repeated 4 days after the first treatment, and RNA samples 
were collected 4 days after the second soaking. XhoI-CG8273-279+, AGAGC- 
TCGAGTCAGACAAATCCTCCGGTTC; Xbal-CG8273-682—, AGAGGTCTA- 
GATTCGCCATCTGACTTGGTC; XholI-Pasha-1240+, AGAGCTCGAGGG- 
AGGTGGAGCAACAAAAGA; XbalI-Pasha-1725—, AGAGGTCTAGATACTC- 
GTGCAGGATGCAGAC; XholI-Drosha3522+, AGAGCTCGAGGCCGGACA- 
TTCCCTACTACA; Xbal-Drosha3943—, AGAGGTCTAGAGGGCATTGTT- 
GGACTCTTG. 

Northern blotting. Northern blotting was performed as described” using total 
RNA isolated from S2 cells or pharate adult Drosophila. All of the mutant strains 
used were described previously: Der-2'5U®X (ref. 1), logs-KO (ref. 30), AGO2""4 
(ref. 2) and hen 198!9 (refs 14 and 15). The sequences of the probes used in this 
study are listed below. DNA and locked nucleic acid (LNA) probes were obtained 
from IDT and Exigon, respectively. bantam probe (DNA), AATCAGCTTT- 
CAAAATGATCTCA; 2S rRNA probe (DNA), TACAACCCTCAACCATA- 
TGTAGTCCAAGCA; hp-CG4068-D (LNA), GITGACTTCCGGCGGTTAA- 
GATTT; hp-CG4068-B (LNA), GGAGCGAACTTGTTGGAGTCAA; _ hp- 
CG4068-G (LNA), AGTTGGACTCAAACAAGTCCCT; hp-CG18854-A 
(LNA), TCATTTGATCCATAGTTTCCCGT; hp-CG18854-B (LNA), GGAGG- 
GCGAAATGTTCAAGATCA; miR-8 (LNA), A. 

Analysis of RNA chemical structure. RNA 3’ termini were analysed as 
described'*. 10 pl of 61.5mM NalIO, in borax/boric-acid buffer (60 mM borax 
and 60 mM boric acid, pH 8.6) was added to 10 jig total RNA in 14.6 jl water, 
and the samples were incubated for 30 min at room temperature (22 °C). 2.5 wl of 
500 mM NaOH was added to each sample and incubation was continued for 
90 min at 45 °C. The reactions were stopped by addition of 200 pl of 300 mM 
NaCl, 10 pg glycogen and 600 pil absolute ethanol. RNA was collected by cent- 
rifugation after 30 min incubation on ice. 

RNA 5’ termini were analysed as described'*. RNA samples were incubated 
with 2 units CIP (New England Biolabs) in 1X buffer 3 (NEB, 100mM NaCl, 
50 mM Tris-HCl, 10 mM MgClL, 1 mM dithiothreitol) for 2h at 37 °C. RNA was 
purified by phenol/chloroform extraction followed by ethanol precipitation. 
Sensor assays. Four-copy-site targets (hp-CG4068B, hp-CG4068C and hp- 
CG4068D sensors) or a two-copy-site target (mus308 sensor) were prepared 
using the oligonucleotides listed below. Target sequences were inserted into 
Sall-Xhol (four-copy sensors) or NotI-Xhol (two-copy sensor) cloning sites of 
a modified version of psiCHECK2 (ref. 25). CG4068 3’ UTR sensor was con- 
structed by inserting a CG4068 3’ UTR fragment amplified with primers 
CG4068A and B (containing one repeat of the hpRNA repeat) into NotI-Xhol 
sites of the modified psiCHECK2. CG18854 fragments were amplified from 
genomic DNA (CG18854 genomic) or LD34273 clone (CG18854 cDNA) and 
cloned into NotI-XholI sites of UAS-DsRed. The CG8289 fragment was amplified 
from genomic DNA and cloned into KpnI site of tub-GFP plasmid”*. 

Luciferase sensor assays were performed as described previously”. We per- 
formed quadruplicate transfections of 25 ng target, 12.5ng ub-Gal4 and 25 ng 
UAS-DsRed-hpRNA plasmids into 1 X 10° $2 cells in 96-well format. For 2'-O- 
methyl antisense-mediated de-silencing assays (inhibitor sequences listed 
below), we introduced 25 ng target plasmid and 10 pmol of 2'-O-methy] oligo- 
nucleotides for each well. Three days later, we lysed the cells and subjected them 
to the dual luciferase assay (Promega) and analysed these on a Veritas plate 
luminometer (Turner Biosystems). KpnI-CG8289 targetF, ggggtaccgccgccacc- 
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atgGTTGCTGAAAAGGATTCG;  KpnI-CG8289, ggggtaccTTCGAGGAGCG- 
TTCAATACGAT targetR; NotI-LD34273-1+, AGAGgcggccgcAGTGCTG- 
AGCATACCTAAGC; XhoI-LD34273-2390—, AGAGctcgagGTTCCCACATC- 
GACTGGAAT; CG4068_A, — aggggcggccgcACAAGCCAAAATCGTAtagg; 
CG4068_B, agggctcgag!'TTTGCGTGGACTCATTCCC; hp-CG4068B_targ_A, 
tcegacaaaaGGAGCGAACTTGTTGGAGTCAAaagaac; hp-CG4068B_targ_B, 
tcgagttctt TT GACTCCAACAAGTTCGCTCCttttg; hp-CG4068C_targ_A, 
tegacaaaaTTCCAGCGCCTGTGAAGCGCCA gagaac; hp-CG4068C_targ_B, 
tegagttctCT GGCGCTTCACAGGCGCTGGAAttttg; hp-CG4068D_targ_A, 
tcgacaaaaGTGACTTCCGGCGGTTAAGATTTagaac; — hp-CG4068D_targ_B, 
tegagttctAAATCTTAACCGCCGGAAGTCACttttg; hp-CG4068A_si2x_A, 
GGCCGCGGAGCGAACTTGTTGGAGTCA AaaatcacGGAGCGAACTTGTTG- 
GAGTCAAaC; hp-CG4068A_si2x_B, TCGAGtTTGACTCCAACAAGTTC- 
GCTCCegtgatttTTGACTCCAACAAGTTCGCT GC; hp-CG4068A_mi2x_A, 
GGCCGCGGAGCGAACTACATCCACTGAAaaatcacGGAGCGAACTACATC- 
CACTGAAaC; hp-CG4068A_mi2x_B, TCGAGtTTCAGTGGATGTAGTTCG- 
CTCCgtgatttTTCAGTGGATGTAGTTCGCT GC; hp-CG4068A_mimut2x_A, 
GGCCGCGGAGCGAACTACATGGAGTCA AaaatcacGGAGCGAACTACATG- 
GAGTCAAaC; hp-CG4068A_mimut2x_B, TCGAGtTTGACTCCATGTAGTT- 
CGCTCCgtgatttTTGACTCCATGTAGTTCGCT GC;  mus308-target1not, 
ggccatggGCGAGCTTGTTGGAGTCAgggtgatttggGCGAGCTTGTTGGAGTC- 
Aggc; mus308-target2, tcgagcctgactccaacaagctcgcccaaatcaccc 1GACTCCAACA- 
AGCTCGCccat; ASO-hp-CG4068-B, 5’AACAUggagcgaacttgttggagtcaaAUACA 
3'; ASO-hp-CG4068-C, 5'AACAUttccagcgectgtgaagcegccagUCACU 3’; ASO- 
hp-CG4068-D, 5’AACAUGUGACUUCCGGCGGUUAAGAUUUAUACA 3’; 
ASO-hp-CG18854-A, —5’AACAUtgGCCAAGGTACGTGGTCGACCGAAUA- 
CU 3’; ASO-hp-CG18854-B, 5’AACAUGGAGGGCGAAATGTTCAAGATC- 
AUCACU 3’. 

For the green fluorescent protein (GFP) sensor assay, 250 ng target, 125 ng ub- 
Gal4 and 250 ng UAS-DsRed-hpRNA plasmids were transfected to 2 10° cells 
in 6-well format. Three days later, transfected cells were harvested and lysed with 
2X SDS-PAGE sample buffer. Western blotting was performed using rabbit 
anti-GFP (Molecular Probes) or mouse anti-o-tubulin (DM1A, Sigma). 

In vitro cleavage assay. Templates for in vitro cleavage targets were prepared by 
treating annealed oligonucleotides with Taq polymerase. The oligonucleotides A 
and B or A and C (below) were used for the template preparation for hp- 
CG4068-B target or mus308 target, respectively. Target RNAs were in vitro 
transcribed using Megascript T7 kit (Ambion) and purified by acrylamide gel 
electrophoresis. Purified RNA was labelled by «-**P-GTP using capping enzyme 
(Ambion) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The cleavage reaction 
was performed as described’ using $2-R+ cell extract. S2-R+ cells were resus- 
pended in hypotonic buffer (30 mM HEPES-KOH, pH 7.4, 2mM magnesium 
acetate, 5mM DTT, 1X Complete mini EDTA free (Roche)) and lysed by five 
passages through a 25-gauge needle. The lysate was cleared by a centrifugation 
for 25min at 14,600g at 4°C, and was flash-frozen in 10-pl aliquots. 
Approximately 2,000 counts per min cap-labelled RNA was incubated in a reac- 
tion mixture (50% S2 lysate, 0.5mM ATP, 5mM DTT, 100mM KOAc, 
0.1 Ul’ RNaseOut (Invitrogen)) for 1h at room temperature. 2’-O-methyl- 
ASO inhibitors (Integrated DNA Technologies) were added at 100 nM concen- 
tration and preincubated with the reaction mixture at room temperature for 
20min before the addition of the cap-labelled target RNA. Reactions were 
stopped by the addition of stop buffer (50mM sodium chloride, 50 mM 
EDTA, 1% SDS, and 100g ml ' proteinase K). RNA was recovered by phe- 
nol/chloroform extraction and ethanol precipitation. A, LucLet7_3’region_AS, 
attaattcctatGAGGTAGTAGGTTGTATAGTTCGAAGTATTCCGCGTACGTT; 
B, T7_hp-CG40682B_Luc_sense, TAATACGACTCACTATAGGGAGCGAAC- 
TTGTTGGAGTCAAattcAACGTACGCGGAATAC; C, T7_Mus308tar_Luc_ 
sense, TAATACGACTCACTATAGggtggGCGAGCTTGTTGGAGTCAgggAA- 
CGTACGCGGAATAC, 
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NF-«B links innate immunity to the hypoxic response 
through transcriptional regulation of HIF-10 
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The hypoxic response is an ancient stress response triggered by 
low ambient oxygen (O2) (ref. 1) and controlled by hypoxia- 
inducible transcription factor-1 (HIF-1), whose a subunit is 
rapidly degraded under normoxia but stabilized when O2-depend- 
ent prolyl hydroxylases (PHDs) that target its O,-dependent 
degradation domain are inhibited’*. Thus, the amount of 
HIF-1la, which controls genes involved in energy metabolism 
and angiogenesis, is regulated post-translationally. Another 
ancient stress response is the innate immune response, regulated 
by several transcription factors, among which NF-KB plays a 
central role*®. NF-«B activation is controlled by IkB kinases 
(IKK), mainly IKK-B, needed for phosphorylation-induced degra- 
dation of IkB inhibitors in response to infection and inflam- 
mation’. IKK-B is modestly activated in hypoxic cell cultures 
when PHDs that attenuate its activation are inhibited’. 
However, defining the relationship between NF-KB and HIF-la 
has proven elusive. Using in vitro systems, it was reported that 
HIF-1a activates NF-KB’, that NF-KB controls HIF-1a transcrip- 
tion’ and that HIF-1¢. activation may be concurrent with inhibi- 
tion of NF-KB". Here we show, with the use of mice lacking IKK-f 
in different cell types, that NF-«B is a critical transcriptional activ- 
ator of HIF-1a and that basal NF-«B activity is required for HIF-la 
protein accumulation under hypoxia in cultured cells and in the 
liver and brain of hypoxic animals. IKK-f deficiency results in 
defective induction of HIF-la target genes including vascular 
endothelial growth factor. IKK-B is also essential for HIF-la 
accumulation in macrophages experiencing a bacterial infection. 
Hence, IKK-B is an important physiological contributor to the 
hypoxic response, linking it to innate immunity and inflammation. 

Hypoxia is characterized by a decreased O, tension within cells and 
can occur under several pathophysiological situations including isch- 
aemia, cancer and inflammation’. During ischaemia, the flow of 
nutrients and O, to damaged tissues is decreased and HIF-1 activa- 
tion induces genes whose products restore blood supply, nutrients and 
energy production, thereby maintaining tissue integrity and home- 
ostasis'*'*. The hypoxic response is important for the proper function 
of tissue macrophages and infiltrating neutrophils that encounter low 
O, tension in infected tissues and after bacterial replication’®. HIF-1a 
was also suggested to promote the expression of inflammatory cyto- 
kines, which are known to be regulated by NF-«B"°, in lipopoly- 
saccharide (LPS)-stimulated macrophages’? and mediate NF-«B 
activation in anoxic neutrophils’. However, it was also reported that 
hypoxia leads to modest IKK-B activation by inhibiting PHDs that 
negatively modulate IKK-f activity*®. We therefore decided to critically 
explore the relationship between IKK-B, NF-KB and HIF-1% under 
in vivo conditions in IKK-f-deficient mice and primary macrophages. 


We first examined bone marrow-derived macrophages (BMDM) 
from either IKK" or IKKB"'"/Mx1Cre mice challenged with 
poly(I)*poly(C), which induces interferon (IFN) and thereby drives 
CRE recombinase expression from the Mx1 promoter to delete IKKB 
in IFN-responsive cells of the resulting IKK“ mice!’. BMDM were 
incubated with Gram-positive (group A Streptococcus; GAS) and with 
Gram-negative (Pseudomonas aeruginosa) bacteria. Both species 
induced HIF-la accumulation in an IKK-B-dependent manner 
(Fig. la). The induction of HIF-1 target genes involved in the hypoxic 
and innate immune responses was also dependent on IKK-f (Fig. 1b). 
These genes included Cox-2, which is directly regulated by NF-«B 
and HIF-1a, Culp, which encodes the murine antimicrobial peptide 
mCRAMBP, whose expression is not directly responsive to NF-KB”, 
and Glut-1, encoding a glucose transporter. Moreover, Hifla mRNA 
was markedly downregulated in IKK-f-deficient cells even before 
infection (Fig. 1b). IkB degradation and the nuclear accumulation 
of RelA/NF-«B preceded HIF-1 expression (Fig. 1c), indicating that 
NF-«B may control Hifla gene transcription. Indeed, chromatin 
immunoprecipitation (ChIP) in LPS-stimulated macrophages 
revealed that RelA is recruited to the Hifla promoter, which contains 
a classical kB site at — 197/— 188 base pairs, conserved between mice 
and humans (Fig. 1d). Furthermore, the basal levels of Hifla 
mRNA were decreased in RelA-deficient fibroblasts even under 
resting conditions (Supplementary Fig. 1), suggesting that NF-«B 
activity is required for effective Hifla mRNA expression even in 
non-stimulated cells. 

As found elsewhere®, hypoxia modestly activated IKK in macro- 
phages (Fig. 2a), induced the phosphorylation of IKK-«/f and IkBa 
and promoted IxBa degradation (Fig. 2b). Hypoxia also induced the 
nuclear translocation of RelA, which preceded HIF-1« accumulation 
(Fig. 2c), as occurred in bacteria-infected macrophages (Fig. 1c). 
Binding of NF-«B to a canonical kB DNA site was also induced by 
hypoxia (Fig. 2d). We examined whether IKK-B was required for 
hypoxia-induced HIF-1« accumulation, a response that is thought 
to be dependent mainly on inhibition of HIF-1a degradation*’. 
IKK-f was required for the optimal accumulation of HIF-1a, but 
not of HIF-2«, in BMDM incubated with the hypoxia mimetic desfer- 
rioxamine (DFX) as well as in response to actual hypoxia (Fig. 3a, b). 
IKK-B also did not affect HIF-2« expression in infected macrophages 
(Fig. la). The overexpression of a non-degradable IkBa (IkB super- 
repressor) also blocked HIF-1o accumulation induced by hypoxia in 
HEK-293 cells (Supplementary Fig. 2). The hypoxia-dependent 
induction of HIF-1 target genes, such as those encoding vascular 
endothelial growth factor (VEGF) and GLUT-1, was nearly abolished 
in IKK-f-deficient macrophages (Fig. 3c) or fibroblasts (Supple- 
mentary Fig. 3). Expression of Hifla, but not Hif2x, mRNA was 
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Figure 1| IKK-B is required for microbial-induced HIF-10 expression in 
macrophages. a, BMDM from either IKK” (IKKB*'*) or 
poly(I)*poly(C)-injected IKKB"'*/Mx1-Cre (IKK; IKKB ‘~) mice were 
incubated with either with GAS or P. aeruginosa (MOI of 10 for 4h). 
Expression of the indicated proteins was analysed by immunoblotting. 

b, RNA was extracted from BMDM incubated with GAS and gene expression 
was analysed by quantitative RT-PCR. Results are averages of three separate 
experiments done in triplicate, and are shown as means and s.e.m. Values are 


Nuclear 
extracts 


substantially decreased in the absence of IKK-f even under normoxia 
(Fig. 3c), further supporting the notion that basal NF-«B activity is 
required for the expression of enough Hifla mRNA at all times to 
result in the rapid accumulation of HIF-1« protein, which occurs 
only under hypoxic conditions. Activation of NF-«B by LPS induced 
Hifla promoter activity (Supplementary Fig. 4), elevated HIF-1lo 
expression in hypoxic cells (Fig. 3d) and potentiated the induction 
of Vegf mRNA (Supplementary Fig. 5). Despite substantial expres- 
sion of Hifla mRNA in LPS-stimulated normoxic macrophages 
(Supplementary Fig. 5), these cells do not accumulate HIF-1« protein 
(Fig. 3d), which echoes findings in T cells stimulated with anti-CD3 
antibody”®. Hence, NF-«B activation without hypoxic inhibition of 
PHDs is insufficient for HIF-1% protein accumulation. In mouse 
fibroblasts, IKK-B was required for basal Hifla promoter activity 
and its stimulation by treatment with DFX (Fig. 3e). 

We next examined the role of IKK-f in HIF-1 activation in intact 
mice. Administration of DFX induced HIF-1« expression in liver of 
IKKB"" mice but not in IKKB“ mice (Fig. 4a), which lack IKK-f in 
both hepatocytes and Kupffer cells”. IKKB“ mice also contained less 
Hiflaand VegfmRNA in their livers (Fig. 4b). We also examined the 
role of IKK-f in the response to actual hypoxia. Mice were placed ina 
chamber with an ambient O, concentration of 8% (thus mimicking 
an altitude of 7,000 m (ref. 22)). Under these conditions we observed 
hypoxia-induced HIF-1o% accumulation in liver (Fig. 4c) and brain 
(Fig. 4d) and in both cases it was dependent on IKK-B in CRE- 
expressing cells. In the brain the predominant CRE-expressing cells 
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normalized relative to 18S rRNA. Light grey bars, control; dark grey bars, 
GAS. Cramp, gene encoding cathelicidin antimicrobial peptide. c, RAW264.7 
macrophages were incubated with GAS and protein expression was analysed 
by immunoblotting at the indicated time points. d, ChIP was performed with 
an anti-RelA antibody using fixed and sheared chromatin isolated from 
RAW264.7 mouse macrophages incubated for 1 h with or without LPS. The 
Hifla promoter fragment, which contains a kB site at — 197/— 188 base pairs, 
was detected by PCR amplification. 


were astrocytes (Supplementary Fig. 6) and not neurons (data not 
shown), thus explaining the partial deletion of IKK-f in this tissue 
(Fig. 4d). Despite this, hypoxia-induced VEGF protein (Fig. 4e) and 
Vegf mRNA (Fig. 4f) were IKK-B dependent. IKKB“ mice showed a 
profound increase in cerebellar astrocyte activation, marked by glial 
fibrillary acidic protein, relative to IKKB’’" mice (Supplementary 
Fig. 7). This may have been due to defective production of VEGF, 
a cytokine with anti-inflammatory properties that has been shown to 
promote tissue repair’. VEGF is also a potent neuroprotective fac- 
tor™* whose decreased production may potentiate hypoxia-induced 
neuronal damage and thereby augment astrocyte activation. This 
situation may be akin to a loss of IKK-f in intestinal epithelial cells, 
which has previously been found to exacerbate ischaemic damage to 
the intestinal mucosa”. These results suggest that IKK-B inhibitors 
may not be useful in the treatment of neuroinflammatory disorders. 

Although early studies demonstrated the induction of HiflamRNA 
in experimental animals during development and hypoxia*®*”’, 
numerous in vitro studies led to the current model that the accumula- 
tion of HIF-1a is regulated predominantly at the post-translational 
level through the inhibition of O,-dependent PHDs that drive HIF-1lx 
degradation under normoxia**. Our results show clearly that tran- 
scriptional activation of the Hifla gene by IKK-f-responsive NF-«B, 
which precedes HIF-1a protein accumulation, is of critical import- 
ance under pathophysiologically relevant conditions ex vivo and 
in vivo. Both macrophages infected with bacteria and mice subjected 
to hypoxia reveal a pronounced defect in HIF- 10 expression on loss of 
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Figure 2 | Hypoxia activates the NF-kB pathway in macrophages. 
RAW264.7 macrophages were incubated with or without LPS under 
normoxia or were placed under hypoxia (0.5% O,). a, At the indicated time 
points, IKK activity was measured by an immunocomplex kinase assay with 
GST-IkBw as a substrate. b, Cell lysates were prepared and IKK-f and IkBa 
phosphorylation (P) and amounts were analysed by immunoblotting. 


IKK-B. The IKK-B/NF-«KB-HIF-1o crosstalk is not critical during 
normal embryonic development, because the respective gene dele- 
tions result in different phenotypes. Whereas Hifla ‘~ embryos die 
prematurely at embryonic day 9.5, mainly as a result of defects in 
neural fold closure and capillary development'>"*, IKK-B ‘~ embryos 
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c, Nuclear extracts were prepared at the indicated time points and analysed 
by immunoblotting for the nuclear accumulation of RelA and HIF-1a. 

d, Nuclear extracts were prepared after 2h of stimulation with LPS or 
hypoxia, and binding activity for DNA for NF-«B was examined by a 
mobility-shift assay. Antibody inhibition was performed with an anti-RelA 
antibody. 


die later, at embryonic day 13.5, from massive liver apoptosis driven 
by TNF, 

Previous findings identified a connection between HIF-1lo and 
innate immunity and inflammation, but it was not clear how micro- 
bial infection or inflammation led to HIF-1« activation’®'’. Our 
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Figure 3 | IKK-B regulates hypoxia-induced HIF-10 and target genes in 
mouse macrophages. a, BMDM from IKKf""" (IKK-B*/*) or IKK“ (IKK- 
B ‘~) mice were incubated with DFX for 4h. Expression of the indicated 
proteins was analysed by immunoblotting for nuclear (NE) and cytosolic 
(CE) extracts. b, BMDM were obtained as above and cultured under 
normoxia or hypoxia (0.5% O, for 4h). Protein expression was analysed by 
immunoblotting. c, BMDM were treated as above and mRNA expression 
was analysed by quantitative RT-PCR. Light grey bars, normoxia; dark grey 
bars, hypoxia. Results are means and s.e.m. for three separate experiments 
performed in triplicate. *, P< 0.05 versus normoxic IKK */* cells: t; 


P<0.05 versus hypoxic IKKB*'* cells. PGK, phosphoglucokinase; iNOS, 
inducible nitric oxide synthase. d, RAW264.7 macrophages were cultured in 
the absence or presence of LPS under the indicated O2 tensions for 2h. 
Protein expression was analysed by immunoblotting. e, Murine embryonic 
fibroblasts from IKKB*'* or IKKB'~ embryos were transfected with a 
luciferase reporter gene driven by the Hifla promoter. After 36h the cells 
were incubated for 3h with DFX. Light grey bars, control; dark grey bars, 
DEX. Results are means and s.e.m. for three separate experiments performed 
in triplicate. 
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Figure 4 | IKK-B regulates HIF-10 expression in hypoxic mice. IKKp** 
(CRE—) or IKKp4 (CRE+) mice were treated with vehicle (control) or DFX 
(600 mgkg_'). After 15h, livers were removed for protein (a) and RNA 
(b) analysis. a, HIF-1o% and IKK-f expression in nuclear (NE) or cytosolic 
(CE) extracts was analysed by immunoblotting. b, Expression of HIF-1o and 
Vegf mRNA was examined by quantitative RT-PCR. Light grey bars, control; 
dark grey bars, DFX. Results are means and s.e.m. (m = 3). Values are 
normalized relative to 18S rRNA. *, P < 0.05 versus normoxic CRE— mice; 
+, P<0.05 versus DFX-treated CRE— mice. ¢, d, IKKp"* and IKKp4 mice 
were kept under normoxia or hypoxia (8% O>) for 24h and HIF-1o and IKK- 


results, together with the previous finding that IKK-B catalytic 
activity is controlled by O,-sensitive PHDs*, establish NF-«B as a 
hypoxia-regulated transcription factor that controls Hifla mRNA 
expression both under basal conditions and during hypoxia, 
thereby serving as a regulator of the hypoxic response. Our findings 
demonstrate that this depends on NF-«B activation, which controls 
Hifla mRNA expression, but accumulation of HIF-la protein 
requires hypoxia, which in bacterial infection may be due to deple- 
tion of intracellular oxygen by replicating bacteria. These findings 
have far-reaching physiological implications because they indicate 
the existence of coupling between two evolutionary ancient 
stress responses: innate immunity and the hypoxic response. By 
controlling HIF-l« activation in macrophages during microbial 
infections, which may lower local O, tension, NF-«B can enhance 
glycolytic energy metabolism and the production of angiogenic 
factors, in addition to its well-established role in the expression 
of proinflammatory cytokines, chemokines and antimicrobial pep- 
tides. In addition to more effective execution of the host-defence 
response, the ability of NF-KB to promote HIF-1la activation 
expands its pro-survival function because the HIF-1-dependent 
hypoxic response is critical for providing cells and tissues under- 
going ischaemia with sufficient energy supplies and allows them to 
resist cell death. 

By serving as an essential component of the hypoxic response 
in vivo, IKK-B also performs a homeostatic function in the brain, 
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B expression was analysed by immunoblotting ofliver (¢) or brain (d) nuclear 
and cytosolic extracts, respectively. e, VEGF expression in brain of mice 
from the above experiment was analysed by ELISA. Light grey bars, 
normoxia; dark grey bars, hypoxia. Results are means and s.e.m. (n = 3). 
*, P<0.05 versus normoxic CRE— mice; +, P< 0.05 versus hypoxic CRE— 
mice. f, VEGF and Hifla mRNA expression were analysed by quantitative 
RT-PCR of total brain RNA. Light grey bars, normoxia; dark grey bars, 
hypoxia. Results are means and s.e.m. *, P< 0.05 versus normoxic CRE— 
mice; +, P< 0.05 versus hypoxic CRE— mice (n = 3). 


an organ that is extremely sensitive to deprivation of oxygen and 
glucose”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

To delete IKK-B in IKKB”"/Mx1Cre mice, 250 ig of poly(I)*poly(C) (Sigma) 
was injected intraperitoneally on three alternate days, three weeks before expo- 
sure to hypoxia or isolation of myeloid cells'*. To induce hypoxia in vivo, mice 
were placed in a special chamber in which N> and O) were injected to achieve an 
O, concentration of 8 + 0.1%. This was controlled by the Oxycycler hydraulic 
system (Model A44x0; BioSpherix) and ANA-Win2 software (Version 2.4.17; 
Watlow Anafaze). Control mice were kept in the same room under normal 
atmospheric O, and were exposed to the same level of noise and light during 
each experiment. After 24h of normoxia or hypoxia, mice were killed and their 
livers and brains were rapidly removed and frozen in liquid N, or OCT with a 
solid CO,/2-methylpropan-1-ol bath. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Quantitative RT-PCR. Total RNA was extracted with Trizol (Invitrogen) and 
reverse-transcribed with random hexamers and SuperScript II Kit (Invitrogen). 
Real-time PCR was performed with SYBR Green PCR Master Mix Kit (Applied 
Biosystems). The following primer pairs were used: VEGF, 5’-CCACGTC- 
AGAGAGCAACATCA-3' and 5’-TCATTCTCTCTATGTGCTGGCTTT-3’; 
PGK, 5’-GGAAGCGGGTCGTGATGA-3’ and 5’-GCCTTGATCCTTTGG- 
TTGTTTG-3'; GLUT-1, 5'-CATCCTTATTGCCCAGGTGTTT-3’ and 5’- 
GAAGACGACACTGAGCAGCAGA-3'; iNOS, 5’-GGCAGCCTGTGAGACC- 
TTTG-3' and 5'-CATTGGAAGTGAAGCGTTTCG-3’; COX-2, 5'-GTGGAAA- 
AACCTCGTCCAGA-3’ and 5'- GCTCGGCTTCCAGTATTGAG-3’; HIF-1a, 
5'-ACAAGTCACCACAGGACAG-3’ and. 5'-AGGGAGAAAATCAAGTCG-3’; 
HIF-2a, 5’'-CAACCTGCAGCCTCAGTGTATC-3’ and 5'-CACCACGTCG- 
TTCTTCTCGAT-3'; 18S rRNA, 5'-CGCCGCTAGAGGTGAAATTCT-3" and 
5'- CGAACCTCCGACTTTCGTTCT-3’. 

Immunoblotting. Whole-cell extracts were obtained by lysing cells in 1% SDS, 
10mM Tris-HCl pH 7.4. Cytoplasmic and nuclear extracts were obtained as 
described. Proteins were separated by SDS-PAGE and detected by immuno- 
blotting. Blots were incubated with antibodies against phosphorylated IKK-«/B, 
phosphorylated IkBa, IKK-a, IKK-B, IkBa, RelA and histone H3 (all from Santa 
Cruz Biotechnology), actin (Sigma), HIF-1a, HIF-2~ and HIF-18 (Novus). 
Chromatin immunoprecipitation. Chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP) 
was performed with ChIP-IT Express Kit (Active Motif) in accordance with 
the manufacturer’s instructions. Chromatin was precipitated with RelA antibod- 
ies (Santa Cruz Biotechnology). Samples were analysed by PCR. The murine 
HIF-la and actin promoters were amplified with the primer pairs 5’- 
CACCCCCATCTCCTTTCTCT-3’ and 5’-GGGTTCCTCGAGATCCAATG- 
3’, and 5’-TGCACTGTGCGGCGAAGC-3’ and 5'-TCGAGCCATAAAAGG- 
CAA-3’, respectively. 

Luciferase assay. A murine HIF-la-luciferase reporter, pHIF-1a/Luc, was 
kindly provided by S.W. Ebbinghaus. pHIF-1a/Luc was co-transfected with 
the internal control pRL-TK into either IKKB*’* or IKKB-‘~ MEFs with 
Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen). Luciferase activity was measured with the 
Dual-luciferase reporter assay system (Promega). Results are presented as rela- 
tive reporter activity after normalization to the internal control pRL-TK. 
Statistical analysis. Results are expressed as means and s.e.m. A Stat View II 
(Abacus Concepts) statistical package was used for all analyses: multiple groups 
were compared by one-factor analysis of variance, followed by Fisher’s protected 
least-squares difference to assess specific group differences. 
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Chemically ubiquitylated histone H2B stimulates 
hDot1L-mediated intranucleosomal methylation 


Robert K. McGinty’, Jaehoon Kim*, Champak Chatterjee’, Robert G. Roeder* & Tom W. Muir’ 


Numerous post-translational modifications of histones have been 
described in organisms ranging from yeast to humans’. Growing 
evidence for dynamic regulation of these modifications, position- 
and modification-specific protein interactions, and biochemical 
crosstalk between modifications has strengthened the ‘histone 
code’ hypothesis, in which histone modifications are integral to 
choreographing the expression of the genome’. One such modi- 
fication, ubiquitylation of histone H2B (uH2B) on lysine 120 
(K120) in humans’, and lysine 123 in yeast*, has been correlated 
with enhanced methylation of lysine 79 (K79) of histone H3 
(refs 5-8), by K79-specific methyltransferase Dot] (KMT4)?""". 
However, the specific function of uH2B in this crosstalk pathway 
is not understood. Here we demonstrate, using chemically ubiqui- 
tylated H2B, a direct stimulation of hDot1L-mediated intranu- 
cleosomal methylation of H3 K79. Two traceless orthogonal 
expressed protein ligation (EPL) reactions were used to ubiquity- 
late H2B site-specifically. This strategy, using a photolytic ligation 
auxiliary and a desulphurization reaction, should be generally 
applicable to the chemical ubiquitylation of other proteins. 
Reconstitution of our uH2B into chemically defined nucleosomes, 
followed by biochemical analysis, revealed that uH2B directly acti- 
vates methylation of H3 K79 by hDotIL. This effect is mediated 
through the catalytic domain of hDot1L, most likely through allos- 
teric mechanisms. Furthermore, asymmetric incorporation of 
uH2B into dinucleosomes showed that the enhancement of methy- 
lation was limited to nucleosomes bearing uH2B. This work 
demonstrates a direct biochemical crosstalk between two modifi- 
cations on separate histone proteins within a nucleosome. 

It has been proposed that uH2B may induce H3 K79 methylation 
directly, either by altering chromatin structure and therefore nucleo- 
somal accessibility, or through the recruitment of enzymatic func- 
tion'”'’. However, the possibility that one or more additional factors 
may be required to translate the effect of uH2B into heightened Dot1 
methyltransferase activity is equally likely'*"°. To decipher the role of 
uH2B in H3 K79 methylation, it is necessary to generate or purify 
homogenously ubiquitylated H2B. In vivo, ubiquitin ligases catalyse 
the site-specific condensation of the carboxy-terminal carboxylic 
acid of ubiquitin and the s-NH; of the target lysine in H2B, forming 
an isopeptide bond*®'”'®. In vitro reconstitution of H2B with these 
ubiquitin ligases and associated factors allows the production of 
uH2B in limited quantities’. Because of its natural abundance, 
uH2B can also be purified from endogenous sources’. However, 
heterogeneity due to the presence of additional modifications may 
complicate biochemical analyses. We decided to use EPL technology 
to ubiquitylate H2B regioselectively, thus bypassing the requirement 
for the complex cellular ubiquitylation machinery and ensuring 
chemical homogeneity. EPL allows the formation of an amide bond 
between two polypeptides of recombinant and synthetic origins, one 


containing a C-terminal-c-thioester, and the other, an amino- 
terminal cysteine (Supplementary Fig. 1) (ref. 19). 

In designing a semi-synthesis of site-specifically ubiquitylated 
H2B, we imagined it would be necessary to link three polypeptide 
building blocks together covalently, one of synthetic and two of 
recombinant origins (Fig. la). Owing to the absence of native 
cysteines in both H2B and ubiquitin, such a scheme requires the 
use of two traceless ligation strategies to generate native uH2B 
(Fig. 1b). In the first ligation, we reasoned that a photolytically 
removable, thiol-bearing ligation auxiliary could be used. We have 
previously demonstrated that this auxiliary allows for the site-specific 
ubiquitylation of a lysine side chain in model peptides”. Adapting 
this approach to the production of a ubiquitylated protein requires 
the incorporation of additional functionality to facilitate a second 
regioselective EPL reaction. With this in mind, peptide 1 was synthe- 
sized corresponding to residues 117-125 of H2B bearing both the 
ligation auxiliary, attached to the e-NH, of K120, and an A117C 
mutation. Orthogonal side-chain protection of K120 allowed the 
ligation auxiliary to be coupled to this amino group through a glycyl 
linker (Supplementary Fig. 2). This linker will eventually become 
Gly76 of ubiquitin and, importantly, allows us to exploit the Gly- 
Gly sequence at the C terminus of ubiquitin as an optimal junction 
for auxiliary-mediated ligation (Fig. 1b). Also critical to the synthetic 
design was transient protection of the N-terminal cysteine in 1, 
which precluded unwanted double ligation of ubiquitin. After 
examining several possibilities, we settled on the photoremovable 
S-(o-nitrobenzyl) group for this purpose, as this proved to be com- 
pletely stable during the course of the first ligation reaction and was 
easily removed by photolysis. 

In the first step of the synthesis, peptide 1 was ligated to ubiqui- 
tin(1-75)-a-thioester, 2, produced by thiolysis of a corresponding 
intein fusion protein (Supplementary Fig. 3), to give ubiquitylated 
peptide, 3 (Fig. 2a, panel i, and Supplementary Fig. 4). Subsequent 
ultraviolet irradiation of 3 led to efficient removal of both the ligation 
auxiliary and the cysteine protecting group to give deprotected 
branched protein 4 (Fig. 2a, panel ii, and Supplementary Fig. 4). 
This intermediate product was then ligated to recombinant 
H2B(1-116)-c-thioester, 5 (Supplementary Fig. 3), to give 
uH2B(A117C), 6 (Fig. 2a, panel iii and Supplementary Fig. 4). In 
the final step, Raney-nickel-mediated desulphurization”' was used to 
convert the single cysteine residue in branched protein 6 to the native 
alanine residue present in uH2B (Fig. 2a, panel iv). Under optimized 
conditions, this reduction was found to be highly specific for cysteine 
desulphurization over methionine, thereby affording native ubiqui- 
tylated H2B, 7 (Fig. 2b). The overall yield of the semi-synthesis (that 
is, steps i-iv in Fig. 1b) was excellent (20%). After purification, 
semi-synthetic uH2B was successfully incorporated into core histone 
octamers with wild-type recombinant H2A, H3 and H4 (Fig. 2c; 
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Supplementary Fig. 5). Additional histone octamers were formed 
containing a recombinant H3(K79R) mutant, either alone or in 
combination with uH2B. These octamers were used to reconstitute 
chemically defined mononucleosomes with a 147 base pair (bp) 
region of the 601 nucleosomal targeting sequence (Fig. 2d) (ref. 22). 

With modified nucleosomes in hand, we next turned our attention 
to exploring the effect of uH2B on Dot1 methyltransferase activity. A 
Flag-tagged version of human Dot] (Flag—hDot1L) was isolated from 
an insect cell overexpression system and found to methylate unmodi- 
fied histone octamers (Supplementary Figs 6 and 7). However, no 
activity was observed on H3 alone, (H3/H4), tetramers or on mono- 
nucleosomes and chromatinized plasmids assembled with recombin- 
ant unmodified histones (Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 7). This 
suggests that the presence of nucleosomal DNA represses the activity 
of hDot1L in vitro. This is in stark contrast to yeast methyltransferase, 
Dotl, which exhibits greater activity on recombinant nucleosomes 
than octamers”’. We predicted that ubiquitylation of H2B would 
stimulate hDot1L methyltransferase activity in the context of nucleo- 
somes. To test this hypothesis, a7H-SAM methyltransferase assay was 
performed using Flag—hDot1L and our chemically defined nucleo- 
somes. Robust methyltransferase activity was observed on mononu- 
cleosomes containing uH2B, whereas no radioactivity was detected 
on unmodified mononucleosomes (Fig. 3a). This activity was specific 
for K79 of H3 as hDot1L was incapable of methylating nucleosomes 
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containing both uH2B and H3(K79R). Importantly, the level of 
methylation activity observed on ubiquitylated mononucleosomes 
was far greater than that observed on unmodified histone octamers 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). hDot1L also methylated a chromatinized 
plasmid containing uH2B (Supplementary Fig. 8). These results 
establish a direct biochemical connection between ubiquitylated 
H2B and H3 K79 methylation by hDot1L. 

Although H3 K79 and H2B K120 reside in separate polypeptides, 
their side chains are located in close proximity to one another on the 
face of the nucleosome”, posing a structural basis for a crosstalk 
pathway. Indeed, docking of the structure of the catalytic domain 
of hDot1L onto the mononucleosome structure, positions the cata- 
lytic domain adjacent to the site of H2B ubiquitylation’’. Therefore, 
the catalytic domain of hDot1L, containing residues 1-416, was puri- 
fied from an Escherichia coli expression system to interrogate its role 
in uH2B-dependent H3 methylation (Supplementary Fig. 6). Like 
our observations with full-length hDotIL, a significant enhancement 
in activity of the catalytic domain of hDot1L was measured on mono- 
nucleosomes containing uH2B, compared with unmodified mono- 
nucleosomes (Fig. 3b). However, unlike the full-length enzyme, 
hDot1L(1-416) also exhibited some, albeit minimal, methyltrans- 
ferase activity on unmodified mononucleosomes. 

H2B ubiquitylation has been correlated with increased levels of di- 
and trimethylation of H3 K79 in humans*® and yeast”, respectively. 


2 5 


Figure 1| Semi-synthesis of ubiquitylated H2B. a, Retrosynthetic analysis 
of uH2B synthesis. uH2B was generated by a three-piece ligation with the 
following polypeptides: auxiliary-linked synthetic peptide containing 
residues 117-125 of H2B and bearing an A117C mutation, H2B-C, 1; 
recombinant ubiquitin(1—75)-c-thioester, 2; and recombinant H2B(1-116)- 
a-thioester, 5. Dashed lines indicate junctions formed by EPL reactions. 


b, Synthetic scheme for the ubiquitylation of H2B. i, EPL was used to ligate 
peptide 1 to protein 2, forming branched protein 3. ii, Ligation product 3 was 
irradiated with 365-nm light, yielding protein 4. iii, Ligation of protein 4 to 
protein 5, forming uH2B(A117(), 6. iv, Raney nickel desulphurization of 
protein 6, forming uH2B, 7. R = CH,CH,CH,C(O)NH,CH3; R’ = CH3; 
RU’ = CH,CH>2SO3H. 
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Therefore, we examined the degree of methylation occurring in our 
assays. In-gel trypsin digestion of H3, followed by matrix-assisted 
laser desorption/ionization (MALDI)-mass spectrometry showed 
some monomethylation and no di- and trimethylation of unmodi- 
fied mononucleosomes, in assays performed with either full-length 
hDot1L or the catalytic domain alone (Fig. 3c, d, top panels). 
However, robust mono- and dimethylation of nucleosomes contain- 
ing uH2B was observed in both cases (Fig. 3c, d, bottom panels). No 
evidence of trimethylation was observed is our assays, which is con- 
sistent with mass spectrometry analysis of H3 K79 methylation in 
human cell lines?’. 

We have demonstrated that uH2B is required for effective methy- 
lation of mononucleosomes by hDot1L. However, in vivo levels of H3 
K79 methylation vastly exceed those of H2B ubiquitylation’”’. This 
raises the question: can uH2B enhance hDot1L-mediated methyla- 
tion in an internucleosomal fashion? To address this possibility, a 
strategy for the creation of asymmetric dinucleosomes* was adopted. 
Dinucleosomes with asymmetric incorporation of uH2B and 
H3(K79R) were produced by ligating uniquely assembled 5’ and 3’ 
mononucleosomes with complementary DNA overhangs (Fig. 4a). 
The use of non-palindromic complementary overhangs resulted 
in only the desired heterodinucleosome products being formed 
(Supplementary Fig. 9). Unmodified, wild-type nucleosomes 
ligated to nucleosomes containing uH2B and H3(K79R) showed 
no increased hDotlL-mediated methylation compared with 
unmodified, wild-type nucleosomes ligated to nucleosomes bearing 
H3(K79R) alone (Fig. 4b, lanes 2 and 3). However, hDot1L was 
capable of methylating dinucleosomes, as evidenced by methylation 
of nucleosomes containing uH2B ligated to nucleosomes containing 
uH2B and H3(K79R) (Fig. 4b, lane 4). It could be demonstrated that 
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Figure 2 | Semi-synthesis of uH2B and incorporation into chemically 
defined histone octamers and nucleosomes. a, Superimposed reverse- 
phase high-performance liquid chromatography (RP-HPLC) 
chromatograms of starting materials (top trace) and products (bottom 
trace) of each pair, for reactions i-iv described in Fig. 1b. b, Electrospray 
ionization mass spectrometry (ESI-MS) spectrum of purified uH2B, 

7. Charge states are labelled. (M + H)* observed: 22,366 = 4 Da (s.d.); 
expected: 22,365 Da. c, Reconstituted octamer samples were analysed by 
SDS-polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis (SDS-PAGE) and staining with 
Coomassie blue. d, Ethidium-bromide-stained native gel of reconstituted 
mononucleosomes (MN). Octamers and mononucleosomes contain 
recombinant, unmodified histones except where otherwise noted. 
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no significant histone shuffling was occurring during these assays 
because an unligated mixture of nucleosomes containing both 
uH2B and H3(K79R) and unmodified, wild-type nucleosomes 
showed no methylation above that observed with dinucleosomes 
containing only H3(K79R) (Fig. 4b, lanes 1 and 5). These results 
strongly suggest that efficient methylation of H3 K79 requires the 
presence of uH2B in the same nucleosome. Therefore, we propose 
that most H3 K79 methylated nucleosomes in vivo are likely to have at 
one time carried uH2B, which has since been removed by deubiqui- 
tylating enzymes or histone replacement. 

The simplest explanation that accounts for the intranucleosomal 
stimulatory effect of uH2B on hDot1L-mediated methylation is that 
uH2B recruits hDot1L to nucleosomes. However, the presence of a 
large excess of free ubiquitin had only a modest effect on the extent of 
hDot1L-mediated H3 K79 methylation in uH2B containing nucleo- 
somes (Supplementary Fig. 10). The catalytic domain of hDot1L has 
previously been demonstrated to bind to unmodified nucleosomes in 
electrophoretic mobility shift assays*. We observed no significant 
difference in the recruitment of hDot1L(1—416) to mononucleo- 
somes as a function of ubiquitylation, based on gel-shift analysis, 
and only a modest difference in gel-shift competition assays, over a 
broad range of concentrations (Fig. 4c and Supplementary Fig. 11). 
This establishes that hDot1L(1-416) is able to bind to both ubiqui- 
tylated and unmodified nucleosomes under the conditions of our 
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Figure 3 | Effects of uH2B on intranucleosomal methylation of H3 K79 by 
hDot1L. a, b, hDot1L methyltransferase assay using chemically defined 
nucleosomes. Assays were performed on mononucleosomes with *>H-SAM 
and either full-length Flag—hDot1L, a, or a glutathione S-transferase (GST) 
fusion of the catalytic domain, hDot1L(1-416), b. Assay samples were 
separated on a native gel and stained with ethidium bromide (middle panel) 
before probing for *H-methy] incorporation by fluorography (top panel). 
Quantification of methylation was performed by filter binding followed by 
liquid scintillation counting (bottom panel). Error bars, s.e.m (n = 4-7). 

c, d, Characterization of degree of methylation by mass spectrometry. In-gel 
trypsin digestion of H3 from methyltransferase assays using Flag—hDot1L, 
c, and hDot1L(1-416), d, followed by MALDI-mass spectrometry. Ion 
intensities of methylated peptides (residues 73-83) are scaled relative to an 
internal standard. Assays were performed using unmodified 
mononucleosomes (top panel) and nucleosomes containing uH2B (bottom 
panel). 
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Figure 4 | Methyltransferase assays on dinucleosomes using full-length 
hDot1L. a, 5’ and 3’ mononucleosomes (MN) were reconstituted separately 
using DNA containing complementary overhangs. Assembly of 5’ and 3’ 
nucleosomes with different histones, followed by ligation, resulted in 
asymmetric dinucleosome (DN) formation. b, *H-SAM methyltransferase 
assays performed with Flag—hDot1L and dinucleosomes were separated on a 
native gel and stained with ethidium bromide (middle panel) before 
3H-methyl detection by fluorography (top panel). Filter-binding and liquid 
scintillation counting was used to quantify *H-methyl incorporation 
(bottom panel). Lanes (nucleosomes listed as [5’] — [3’] and [5’]+[3’], for 
ligated and unligated nucleosomes, respectively): 1 = [uH2B/H3(K79R)] + 
{unmodified]; 2 = [uH2B/H3(K79R)] — [unmodified]; 3 = [H3(K79R)] — 
[unmodified]; 4 = [wH2B/H3(K79R)] — [uH2B]; 5 = [uH2B/H3(K79R)] — 
[H3(K79R)]. Error bars, s.e.m. (n = 8). ¢, Electrophoretic-mobility shift 
assay performed with hDot1L(1-416) and indicated nucleosomes. 
Nucleosomes were incubated with increasing amounts of hDot1L(1-416), 
separated by native gel electrophoresis and stained with ethidium 

bromide (bottom panel). A western blot was performed against hDot1L 
using an anti-GST antibody (top panel; eq., molar equivalent). H3(K79R) 
was used in these assays to eliminate potential affinity differences introduced 
by disproportionate methylation. 


assays, even though efficient methyltransferase activity is only 
observed on ubiquitylated nucleosomes. Thus it is likely that 
uH2B, possibly through an allosteric mechanism, allows hDot1L to 
bind nucleosomes in a catalytically competent manner. Additional 
investigations, perhaps involving structural analysis, will be necessary 
to reveal more about this phenomenon. 

In summary, we have reported the chemical synthesis of a site- 
specifically ubiquitylated H2B. This strategy will allow the attach- 
ment of ubiquitin and Gly-Gly containing ubiquitin-like modifiers 
to other histones and non-histone proteins, at native and non-native 
sites. Chemical control around the isopeptide bond presents the 
option of incorporating chemical probes to study context-specific 
ubiquitin attachment and removal. Incorporation of our uH2B into 
chemically defined mono- and dinucleosomes revealed a direct 
stimulation of intranucleosomal methylation of H3 K79 by 
hDot1L. We anticipate that this combination of semi-synthetic pro- 
tein chemistry to create engineered chromatin substrates, and their 
subsequent biochemical analysis, will play an important role in the 
hypothesis-driven dissection of the mechanisms underlying the ‘his- 
tone code’. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Protein semi-synthesis. Peptide 1 was synthesized by 9-fluorenylmethoxycar- 
bonyl (Fmoc)-based solid-phase protocols. Orthogonal 4-methyltrityl (Mtt) 
protection allowed attachment of the glycyl linker and auxiliary to the side 
chain of K120. Recombinant proteins 2 and 5 were expressed in E. coli as the 
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corresponding intein fusions and converted into the reactive o-thioesters by 
thiolysis with 2-mercaptoethane sulphonic acid (MES). All protein ligation reac- 
tions were performed under aqueous conditions at pH 7.8 in the presence of an 
excess of MES. Photolysis of intermediate 3 was performed for 4h with 365 nm 
(4mW cm ”) radiation. 

Nucleosome formation. Semi-synthetic uH2B and recombinant Xenopus 
histones were reconstituted into octamers by dialysis from 6M guanidinium 
chloride into 2M NaCl and purified by size exclusion chromatography. 
Mononucleosomes were formed by combining purified octamers with 147 bp 
dsDNA corresponding to the 601 targeting sequence, followed by stepwise dilu- 
tion into low salt buffer. Dinucleosomes were generated by T4 ligase-mediated 
ligation of pre-formed mononucleosomes bearing complementary 5’ and 3’ 
overhangs. 

Methyltransferase assays. Nucleosomes (4.25 pmol) were combined with puri- 
fied recombinant full-length hDotl or its catalytic domain (0.12-0.18 pmol) and 
incubated with 7#H-SAM (14 pmol) for 1 h. Mixtures were then resolved by native 
gel electrophoresis and visualized by ethidium bromide staining and by fluoro- 
graphy. Quantification of K79 methylation was determined by filter binding 
followed by scintillation counting. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

General methods. Amino-acid derivatives, pre-loaded Wang resin and coupling 
reagents were purchased from Novabiochem. E. coli BL21(DE3) and pLysS cells 
were purchased from Novagen. *H-S-adenosyl methionine, goat anti-GST anti- 
body, Amplify solution, pGex2T vector, Sephacryl S-200 resin, GSTPrep FF 16/ 
10 column and HiTrap SP HP 1 ml column were obtained from GE Healthcare. 
HRP-conjugated rabbit anti-goat antibody was obtained from Dako. Restriction 
enzymes, polynucleotide kinase, T4 ligase, pTXB1 vector and chitin resin were 
obtained from New England Biolabs. Criterion 15% and 18% Tris HCl and 
Criterion 5% TBE gels were purchased from Biorad. Centricons were purchased 
from Sartorius. PCR purification and gel extraction kits were purchased from 
Qiagen. All other chemical reagents were purchased from Sigma-Alrich or 
Fisher Scientific. Analytical and semi-preparative scale RP-HPLC were per- 
formed on a Hewlett-Packard 1100 series instrument using Vydac C18 columns 
(4mm X 150mm; 10 mm X 250mm) at 1 and 4ml min“, respectively. Unless 
otherwise noted, all analytical gradients were 0-73% B over 30 min (A: 0.1% 
trifluoroacetic acid (TFA) in water; B: 90% acetronitrile, 0.1% TFA in water). 
Preparative and process scale RP-HPLC were performed on a Waters DeltaPrep 
4000 system connected to a Waters 486 tunable detector using Vydac C18 
columns (22 X 250 mm; 50 X 250 mm) at 15 and 30ml min |, respectively. 
Size-exclusion and ion-exchange chromatography were performed on an 
AKTA FPLC system from GE Healthcare equipped with a P-920 pump and a 
UPC-900 monitor. ESI-MS was performed on a Sciex API-100 single quadrupole 
mass spectrometer. Primer synthesis and DNA sequencing were performed by 
Integrated DNA Technologies and Genewiz, respectively. 

Peptide synthesis. The sequence corresponding to residues 117-125 of Xenopus 
H2B with an A117C replacement was synthesized on pre-loaded Wang resin 
using manual solid-phase peptide synthesis with an Fmoc N” protection 
strategy and using 2-(1H-benzotriazole-1-yl)-1,1,3,3-tetramethyluronium 
hexafluorophosphate (HBTU) for amino-acid activation. Standard ‘butyl side- 
chain protection was used throughout with the following exceptions: the 
€-amino group of K120 was protected with the Mtt group, and the thiol group 
of C117 was protected with an o-nitrobenzyl group (Supplementary Fig. 2). N*- 
(‘butoxycarbonyl)-S-(o-nitrobenzyl)-L-cysteine (Boc-Cys(ONB)) used in the 
peptide synthesis was prepared as previously described*””’. The glycyl linker 
and ligation auxiliary were installed on the solid phase as follows (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2): (i) the Mtt group on K120 was deprotected by successive incubations 
of the peptidyl-resin with 1% TFA in DCM containing 1% triisopropylsilane 
(TIS) for 10 min intervals, until no yellow colour evolved; (ii) bromoacetic acid 
(222 mg, 1.6 mmol) was triple coupled to the e- NH) of K120 with DIC (1.6 mmol) 
for 3 X 1h to yield peptidyl-resin 9; (iii) the ligation auxiliary (4-[4-(1-amino-2- 
t-butyldisulphanyl-ethyl)-2-methoxy-5-nitro-phenoxy]-N-methylbutyramide)”° 
(32.6 mg, 76 tumol) and DIEA (1.4 mmol) were added to resin 9 (120 mg, 76 jumol) 
suspended in 600 tl DME. The alkylation was allowed to proceed for 72 hat room 
temperature, after which the resin was dried. After cleavage from the resin with 
TFA:TIS:H3O (95:2.5:2.5) for 3h, peptide 10 was purified by RP-HPLC on a 
preparative scale using a 28-38% B gradient over 45 min, yielding 10.8 mg pep- 
tide. Peptide 10 was characterized by ESI-MS ((M + H)* observed: 1,606.8 Da; 
expected: 1,607.9 Da) (Supplementary Fig. 2). 

Preparation of ubiquitin(1-75) and H2B(1-116)-a-thioesters. Ubiquitin 
(1-75)-MES (2) was prepared as previously described*®. A truncated Xenopus 
H2B gene, containing residues 1-116, was amplified by PCR using primers 
H2B-FP (5'-GGAATTCCATATGCCTGAGCCAGCCAAGTCCGCTCCAGCC- 
CCG-3') and H2B116-RP (5’-GGTGGTTGCTCTTCCGCACTTGGTGCCCT- 
CGGACAC-3’) and a Xenopus H2B expression plasmid’' as a template. After 
digestion by Ndel and Sapl, the fragment was ligated into a similarly digested 
pTXB1 vector, and the resulting plasmid, pRMH2B-N, which encodes H2B 
(1-116) fused at its C terminus to the GyrA intein and a chitin-binding domain, 
was verified by DNA sequencing. 

E. coli BL21(DE3) cells transformed with pRMH2B-N were grown in Luria- 
Bertani medium at 37°C until mid-log phase, and protein expression was 
induced by the addition of 0.5 mM IPTG and allowed to continue at 25°C for 
16h. After harvesting the cells by centrifugation at 6.8kg for 15 min, the cell 
pellet was resuspended in lysis buffer (50 mM Tris, 200 mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 
pH 7.5) and frozen at —80°C. Thawed cells were lysed by passage through a 
French press and the insoluble material was removed by centrifugation at 
26,000g for 30 min. The supernatant was filtered and incubated overnight at 
4°C with chitin resin (35 ml) pre-equilibrated in lysis buffer. The resin was 
washed with 200ml of wash buffer 1 (50mM Tris, 200mM NaCl, 1mM 
EDTA, pH 7.2) and 700 ml wash buffer 2 (50mM Tris, 200 mM NaCl, 1mM 
EDTA, pH 7.4). The resin was then incubated with cleavage buffer (50 mM Tris, 
200mM NaCl, 1mM EDTA, 100mM MESNa, pH 7.4) for 70h, resulting in 
thiolysis of the intein fusion, forming H2B(1—116)-MES, 5. The column was 
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eluted and the resin was washed with 2 X 25 ml cleavage buffer. The thiolysis 
reaction was repeated and the combined elution fractions further purified by 
preparative RP-HPLC using a 42-52% B gradient over 45 min, yielding 4-5 mg 
of lyophilized protein per litre of culture. The identity of the purified protein was 
verified as 5 by ESI-MS ((M+ H)* observed: 12,991 +3Da; expected: 
12,991 Da) (Supplementary Fig. 3). Mass spectrometry indicated that the non- 
native N-terminal methionine used for expression of 5 was processed during 
recombinant expression, leaving the native N-terminal sequence. 

Expressed protein ligation reaction 1. The ligation reaction between peptide 1 
and ubiquitin(1—75)-MES, 2, was performed using conditions similar to those 
previously optimized for model reactions*’. In a typical reaction, purified 
peptide 10 (1.1 mg, 0.69 umol) was dissolved in 1801 of buffer containing 
3M guanidinium chloride, 300 mM sodium phosphate pH 7.8, 50 mM tris(2- 
carboxyethyl)phosphine (TCEP), and incubated at room temperature for 
30 min to remove the S-'butyl protection group on the ligation auxiliary. The 
resulting reduced peptide 1 was added to ubiquitin(1—75)-MES, 2 (17.1 mg, 
1.98 mol) and dissolved in ligation buffer (3M guanidinium chloride, 
300 mM sodium phosphate, 100 mM MES, pH 7.8). The reaction volume was 
increased to 950 tl with ligation buffer and the pH was adjusted to 7.8 using 
NaOH. After 120h at 4 °C, the reaction was quenched with 1 ml of 50% HPLC 
buffer B containing 100mM TCEP. Ligation product 3 was purified using 
preparative HPLC with a 32-42% B gradient over 45 min, yielding 4.0 mg of 
lyophilized protein. ESI-MS was used to verify the identity of the ligation pro- 
duct ((M + H)* observed: 10,008 + 1 Da; expected: 10,009 Da) (Supplementary 
Fig. 4). 

Photolysis. In a typical reaction, ligation product 3 (3.5 mg, 0.35 mmol) was 
dissolved in 1.5 ml of photolysis buffer (25% HPLC buffer B containing 10 mM 
semicarbazide, 10 mM DTT, 10mM ascorbic acid and 2 mM cysteine)**. The 
resulting solution was irradiated at 365nm for 4h using a collimated light 
source from Oriel equipped with a 200 W Hg lamp. Irradiance (4mW cm *) 
was measured by using a model 840-c monochromic photometer. Selective 
irradiation at 365nm was achieved by using an analytical line filter (9.4nm 
bandwidth) obtained from Oriel. Irradiation effected removal of the ligation 
auxiliary and the o-nitrobenzyl protecting group, forming branched protein 4. 
Semi-preparative RP-HPLC purification of protein 4 was accomplished using a 
0-73% B gradient over 45 min, yielding 2.5 mg of lyophilized protein 4. Removal 
of the two photolytic groups was verified by ESI-MS ((M+H)* observed: 
9,547 + 2 Da; expected: 9,548 Da) (Supplementary Fig. 4). 

Expressed protein ligation reaction 2. In a typical reaction, photolysis product, 
4 (2.5 mg, 0.25 mol), and H2B(1-116)-MES, 5 (5.0 mg, 0.38 mol), were dis- 
solved in ligation buffer to a final volume of 225 ul. The pH of the resulting 
solution was increased to 7.8 with NaOH and the reaction was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 78h before quenching with 225 pl of 50% HPLC buffer B containing 
100 mM TCEP. The ligation product, 6, was purified using semi-preparative RP- 
HPLC with a 42-52% B gradient over 45 min, yielding 3.0 mg of uH2B(A117C), 
6. The identity of the ligation product was verified by ESI-MS ((M + H)* 
observed: 22,395 + 3 Da; expected: 22,397 Da) (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
Desulphurization. Raney nickel reduction was used to convert C117 of protein 
6 to the native alanine*’’. In a typical reaction, uH2B(A117C), 6, (1.3 mg, 
58 nmol) was dissolved in 3 ml desulphurization buffer (6 M guanidinium chlo- 
ride, 200 mM sodium phosphate, 35 mM TCEP). Raney nickel was prepared by 
adding 200 mg NaBH, to a stirred solution of 1.2 g of nickel acetate in 6 ml of 
water. After 5 min, the Raney nickel was filtered, washed with 200 ml water and 
added to the solution of uH2B(A117C), 6. The reaction progress was followed by 
HPLC and ESI-MS. An identical amount of fresh Raney nickel was added after 
6h and the reaction was found to be complete at 8.5h. (Note: much longer 
reaction times (over 24h) led to a second desulphurization reaction on methio- 
nine.) The Raney nickel was pelleted by centrifugation and washed with 
4X 0.5 ml desulphurization buffer. The reaction supernatant and washes were 
combined, added to an equivalent volume of 50% HPLC buffer B, and purified 
using semi-preparative RP-HPLC with a 42-52% B gradient over 45 min, yield- 
ing 1.1 mg of uH2B, 7. uH2B was characterized by ESI-MS ((M + H)* observed: 
22,366 + 4 Da; expected: 22,365 Da). 

Recombinant histone preparation. Recombinantly expressed Xenopus histones 
H2A, H2B, H3 and H4 were prepared similarly to previously described**. The 
three N-terminal residues of H2B (PEP) were added to the Xenopus H2B expres- 
sion plasmid*'. The DNA encoding residues 1-125 of H2B was amplified by PCR 
using primers H2B-FP described above and H2B-RP (5'-CGGGATCCTTA- 
CTTGGCGCTGGTGTACTTG-3’) and the H2B plasmid described above as a 
template. After digestion with Ndel and BamHI, the H2B gene was ligated into a 
similarly digested pET vector from the Xenopus H2A expression plasmid*'. An 
H3(K79R) point mutation was generated with a QuikChange II XL kit 
(Stratagene) using primers H3K79R-FP (5’-GCTCAGGACTTCAGGACCGA- 
CCTGCGC-3’) and H3K79R-RP ( 5'-GCGCAGGTCGGTCCIGAAGTCCT- 
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GAGC-3’) and the Xenopus H3 expression plasmid”! as a template. The resulting 
histone expression plasmids were verified by DNA sequencing. 

For protein expression, E. coli BL21(DE3)pLysS cells, transformed with the 

appropriate histone expression plasmid, were grown in 612 X TY media at 37 °C 
until mid-log phase, and protein expression was induced by the addition of 
0.5mM IPTG at 37°C for 2-3h. Cells were harvested and lysed as described 
above for proteins 2 and 5. The insoluble fractions of the bacterial lysates were 
washed twice with 20 ml wash buffer (20 mM Tris, 200 mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 
1 mM 2-mercaptoethanol, pH 7.5) and once with 20 ml of Triton wash buffer 
(20 mM Tris, 200 mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 1 mM 2-mercaptoethanol, 1% triton, 
pH 7.5). DMSO (1 mL) was then added to the pellets and after 15 min, 15-50 ml 
of extraction buffer (7M guanidinium chloride, 20mM Tris, 200mM NaCl, 
1mM EDTA, 1 mM 2-mercaptoethanol, pH 7.5) was added and the suspension 
stirred for a further 15-30 min before clearing by centrifugation at 26,000g for 
30min. The supernatants were purified using a Sephacryl S-200 column 
(approximately 1 1 bed volume), eluting with extraction buffer. Purified fractions 
were combined, dialysed into water containing 2mM DTT and lyophilized in 
aliquots suitable for octamer formation. H3(K79R) was further purified using 
process RP-HPLC with a 45-65% B gradient over 60 min. The identity of all 
purified histones was verified by ESI-MS (Supplementary Fig. 5). 
Preparation of DNA for nucleosome and dinucleosome formation. A plasmid 
containing 12 copies of 177 bp of the 601 sequence** was purified using a Qiagen 
Plasmid Giga kit. The 177-bp repeat was digested from the vector using EcoRV 
sites flanking the segment. The desired segment was selectively precipitated by 
incrementally increasing the concentration of PEG-6000 from 4% to 8.5%, 
followed by centrifugation at 26,000g to separate precipitated DNA. Scal diges- 
tion and gel purification using a QIAquick Gel Extraction Kit afforded a 177-bp 
fragment of the 601 sequence, 1_177_601. PCR amplification of the central 147- 
bp region of 1_177_601 was accomplished using primers 147-FP (5'-CTGGAG- 
AATCCCGGTGCCGAGG-3') and 147-RP (5’-ACAGGATGTATATATCTG- 
ACACG-3') and gel-purified 1_177_601 as a template. Purification of the 
PCR product using a QIAquick PCR purification kit yielded 1_147_601. 

5’ and 3’ DNA fragments for dinucleosome formation were generated using 

PCR amplification as described above. The 5’ and 3’ fragments were designed to 
contain 3’ and 5’ Dralll restriction sites, respectively, allowing for the formation 
of complementary overhangs. The DNA segment for 5’ mononucleosome 
formation, 601-5’, was generated using the primers 147-FP and 5’-RP (5'- 
ATTGAGCACCCCGTGGGATCTTACATGCACAGGATG-3’) and 1_177_601 
DNA as the template. The DNA segment for 3’ mononucleosome formation, 
601-3’, was generated using 3’-FP (5'-ATTGAGCACGGGGTGCGGCCGC- 
CCTGGAG-3’) and 147-RP primers. The PCR-amplified fragments (110 1g) 
were digested with DrallI (700 U) using NEB Buffer 3 (1 ml) for 6h at 37°C, 
followed by purification using a QIAquick PCR purification kit. When ligated, 
the resulting 601-5’ and 601-3’ sequences connect two identical 147-bp regions 
of the 601 sequence, separated by a 30-bp linker. 
Nucleosome formation. Histone octamers were formed as previously 
described**. Briefly, individual histones were dissolved in unfolding buffer 
(7 M guanidinium chloride, 20 mM Tris, 10 mM DTT, pH 7.5) at approximately 
4mg ml '. Histones were combined in equimolar amounts (combined protein 
ranged from 0.75 to 12mg), and the solution was diluted to 1 mg ml”! with 
unfolding buffer. The resulting mixture was dialysed into refolding buffer (2M 
NaCl, 10 mM Tris, 1 mM EDTA, 1 mM DTT, pH 7.5) (three changes of 2 | each). 
Crude octamer assemblies were concentrated in Vivaspin 2 and 20 centricons 
(3-10 kDa molecular-weight cutoff (MWCO)) and purified using a Superdex 
200 10/300 column, eluted with refolding buffer. Octamer quality was verified by 
18% SDS-PAGE, followed by staining with Coomassie blue. Octamer samples 
were stored at —20 °C in 50% glycerol. 

Mononucleosomes were formed using a previously described stepwise dilu- 
tion procedure”. Briefly, octamers and DNA (1_147_601, 601-5’ or 601-3’) were 
combined in 10 ul high salt refolding buffer to a final concentration of 3 uM. 
After incubation at 37 °C for 15 min, 3.3 pl of dilution buffer 1 (10 mM HEPES, 
1mM EDTA, 0.5mM PMSF, pH 7.9) was added and the temperature was 
dropped to 30°C. Further dilutions of 6.7, 5, 3.6, 4.7, 6.7, 10, 30 and 20 ul, 
respectively, were then performed every 15 min. A final dilution with 100 ul of 
dilution buffer 2 (10 mM Tris, 1 mM EDTA, 0.1% NP-40, 5mM DTT, 0.5mM 
PMSF, 20% glycerol, pH 7.5) was performed. After an additional 15 min, the 
nucleosomes were concentrated using Vivaspin 500 centricons (3-10kDa 
MWCO) at 4°C. Nucleosome formation was verified by separation on a 
Criterion 5% TBE gel run in 0.5X TBE, followed by staining with ethidium 
bromide. The chromatinized plasmid was assembled using a previously 
described procedure”® and plasmid’’. Micrococcal nuclease assays were used to 
verify equivalent chromatin reconstitution with uH2B and H2B (Supplementary 
Fig. 8). 
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Dinucleosome formation. Dinucleosome ligations were performed as pre- 
viously described”. In a typical ligation reaction, 5’ and 3’ mononucleosomes 
(6.25 pmol) were combined in 200 ul of 1X ligation buffer (New England 
Biolabs) and 3,600 U of T4 ligase were added. After 1h at room temperature, 
the ligated nucleosomes were concentrated using Vivaspin 500 centricons 
(3-10kDa MWCO) and dinucleosome formation was verified using a 5% 
TBE gel as described above. 

Preparation of Flag—hDot1L and hDot1L(1-416). The cDNA for hDot1L was a 
gift from Y. Zhang. After modification to include an N-terminal Flag-epitope, 
the gene was subcloned into the pFASTBACI vector (Invitrogen) and the bacu- 
lovirus was generated according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Sf9 cells 
were infected with the baculovirus and the resulting cell extracts were subjected 
to standard purification procedures as described below. Infected sf9 cells were 
collected, resuspended in lysis buffer (20 mM Tris, 500 mM NaCl, 4mM MgCL, 
0.4mM EDTA, 20% glycerol, 1 mM PMSF, 2mM DTT, pH 7.9), and disrupted 
with a dounce homogenizer. After removal of cell debris by centrifugation, the 
supernatant was adjusted to 0.1% NP-40 and 300 mM NaCl by dilution with 
20 mM Tris containing 10% glycerol. The resulting solution was incubated with 
M2-agarose beads (Sigma). After washing extensively (20mM_ Tris-HCl, 
150mM NaCl, 2mM MgCh, 0.2mM EDTA, 15% glycerol, 0.1% NP-40, 
1mM PMSF, 1mM DTT, pH 7.9), the bound Flag—hDot1L was eluted with 
Flag peptide (Supplementary Fig. 6). 

The catalytic domain of hDot1L encoding residues 1-416 was amplified from 
MSCN-hDotIL (a gift from Y. Zhang) using primers 416-FP (5’-CGGGATCC- 
CATCACCATCATCATCACATGGGGGAGAAGCTGGAGCTG-3’) and 416- 
RP (5'-GGAATTCCTACTTCTTGGGGCGCCCGCGC-3’). The resulting 
sequence was digested with BamHI and EcoRI and ligated into a similarly 
digested pGexTEV vector (pGex2T with the thrombin recognition sequence 
replaced with a TEV sequence). The resulting vector, pGexTEV-hDot1L416, 
was verified by DNA sequencing. E. coli BL21(DE3) cells transformed 
pGexTEV-hDot1L416, were grown in 61 LB media at 37 °C until mid-log phase, 
and protein expression of the hDot1L(1-416) GST fusion protein was induced 
by the addition of 0.5 mM IPTG at 18 °C for 18h (ref. 25). Cells were harvested 
and lysed as described above. Cleared cell lysates were continuously loaded onto 
a GST-Prep FF 16/10 column at 1 ml min”! for 3h. The column was washed with 
200 ml of 20mM Tris, 150mM NaCl, 1mM EDTA, 2mM DTT, pH 7.5 and 
eluted with 200 ml of the same buffer containing 5mM glutathione. Fractions 
deemed pure by SDS-PAGE were stored in 20% glycerol at —80 °C. Impure 
fractions were diluted with an equal volume of start buffer (20mM _ Tris, 
1mM EDTA, 2mM DTT, pH 7.5) and loaded onto a HiTrap SP HP 1-ml 
column. After washing with 10 ml start buffer, hDot1L(1-416) was eluted with 
a 10-ml linear gradient from start buffer to end buffer (20 mM Tris, 1 mM EDTA, 
2mM DTT, 1 M NaCl, pH 7.5). Pure fractions were stored at —80 °C in 20% 
glycerol (Supplementary Fig. 6). 

Methyltransferase assays. Mono- and dinucleosomes (4.25 pmol) were com- 
bined with Flag—hDot1L (0.12 pmol) or hDot1L(1-416) (0.18 pmol) in 25 pl of 
assay buffer (20 mM Tris, 4mM EDTA, 0.5 mM DTT, 1 mM PMSF, pH 7.9). To 
initiate the reaction, H-S-adenosyl methionine (SAM) (1 |1Ci, 14.25 pmol) was 
added and the reaction was allowed to proceed at 30 °C for 1h. After 1h, 20 pl of 
each sample were separated on a 5% TBE gel as described above and stained with 
ethidium bromide. After visualization, the gel was fixed with 25% isopropanol, 
10% acetic acid in water, followed by a 30 min incubation with Amplify solution. 
Dried gels were visualized by fluorography. The remaining 5 ul of reaction mix- 
ture were spotted on Whatman p81 filter paper, washed 3 X 10 min with sodium 
carbonate, pH 9, and dried. Filter papers were added to 5 ml Ready Safe Liquid 
Scintillation Cocktail (Beckman Coulter). The samples were vortexed for 10s 
and counted using a LKB Wallac 1209 RackBeta Primo Liquid scintillation 
counter. 

Mass spectrometric analysis of methyltransferase assays. Methyltransferase 
assays were performed similar to that described above but on twice the scale 
using cold SAM (1 mM). Assays were incubated at 30 °C for 3h before concen- 
tration in a Vivaspin 500 centricon (10 kDa MWCO), separated on a Criterion 
15% Tris HCl gel, and stained with Coomassie blue. The Coomassie-stained H3 
bands were excised from the gel and destained with 200 mM ammonium bicar- 
bonate. Tryptic digestion was initiated with the addition of 25 ng ul’ Sequence 
Grade Modified Trypsin (Promega) in ammonium bicarbonate buffer. The pro- 
tein was digested for at least 16h at 37°C. The digestion products were mixed 
with 0.5 pl of 10 mg ml! «-cyano-4-hydroxysuccinnamic acid in 50% acetoni- 
trile containing 0.1% TFA, and applied to a MALDI plate. MALDI mass spectra 
were recorded with a PerSeptive Voyager-DE STR MALDI time-of-flight mass 
spectrometer operated in the reflectron mode. Ion intensity of the tryptic frag- 
ment of H3 containing residues 40-49 was used to scale the intensities of the 
methylated peptides for comparison of separate samples. 
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Electrophoretic mobility-shift assay. Mononucleosomes (3.0 pmol), hDot1L 
(1-416) (0-4.5 pmol) and cold SAM (10 nmol) were combined in 30 ul of assay 
buffer. After 1 h at 30 °C, samples were separated on a 5% TBE gel as described 
above and visualized with ethidium bromide staining. Proteins were transferred 
to a PVDF membrane and a western blot was performed against GST (goat anti- 
GST used at 1:1,000). 

For radiolabelled gel-shift competition experiments, 1_147_601 was end- 
labelled with **P using 32P-ATP (Perkin Elmer) and polynucleotide kinase. 
Radiolabelled nucleosomes were prepared as described above at 2 uM starting 
concentrations. Radiolabelled nucleosomes (0.64pmol), hDot1L(1-416) 
(3.2 pmol) and cold nucleosomes (0-3.2 pmol) were incubated and separated 
as described above. Dried gels were imaged by phosphorimaging on a Typhoon 
8400 (GE Healthcare). 
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remember a 1980s political-science lecture in which US President Ronald 
Reagan’s concept of a ‘flexible freeze’ to rein in the US budget deficit was 
mocked. The professor rightly labelled the phrase as “weasel words” and an 
example of orwellian doublespeak — it's a paradox both to freeze a budget and 


allow it room to grow flexibly. 
So it was with some trepidation that | read the European Commission's new 


policy on creating more stable science jobs in the European Union (EU) usinga 
concept it calls “flexicurity”. The goals of this curious word sound noble: to create 


greater job security, but allow scientists to change jobs more easily. The policy 
advocates job security by eliminating short-term contracts and flexibility by making 


grants more portable. 


Unlike Reagan's flexible freeze, these two goals aren't mutually exclusive. But 
under Europe's multi-tiered funding system, it might be difficult to achieve on a 
large scale. The EU can mandate its policies only on funds that it distributes, which 


make up only a fraction of research costs for most member states. It cannot tell 
individual state funders, such as the Max Planck Society in Germany or the UK 
Medical Research Council, what strings to attach to their grants. 

Like the term flexible freeze, flexicurity hides the real challenge. In both cases, it’s 
the same thing: a realistic budget to match the goal. The EU wants member states 
to spend 3% of their gross domestic product on research and development (R&D) 
by 2010. With less than two years to go, the average R&D expenditure lingers at 
around 2.5%. Without increased funding, there can be neither broad flexibility nor 


job security for European scientists. The current economic problems in the United 
States, which resemble those of the Reagan era (high budget and trade deficits), 
have kept research budgets relatively flat over the past several years. This might 
offer a boost to the EU's goal of attracting back some of the 100,000 or so EU-born 
scientists now working in the United States. lronically, round two of the flexible 
freeze in the United States may help Europe accomplish the aims of flexicurity. 
Paul Smaglik moderates the Naturejobs Nature Network career-advice forum. 
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BEYOND ROCKET SCIENCE 


Huntsville, Alabama, the original home of NASA. and of military weapons development, 
makes a move into biology. Paul Smaglik reports from Rocket.City. 


n the midst of 14,000 hectares, surrounded 

by chain-link fences topped with razor wire 

and shielded from sight by a veil of trees, sits a 

100-metre-tall corrugated metal tower, scarred 
with rust and clad in scaffolding. This is the Saturn V 
Dynamic Test Stand at NASA’s Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville, Alabama. The tower tested the 
rockets that powered the Apollo mission to the Moon 
and those used for the US space-shuttle programme; 
its last tests were for the shuttle Enterprise in 1978-79. 
It has sat unused since 1979 and was designated a 
National Historic Landmark in 1985. 

The tower — one of the tallest buildings in this mid- 
sized southern city — will soon see service again. It will 
help NASA scientists stress-test the next generation of 
rockets the United States plans to send to the Moon. 
Bringing this site back into service is akin to awakening 
a sleeping giant — perhaps an apt metaphor for 
Huntsville itself. 

The city will see thousands of jobs open up over the 
next five years, and only some are related to space science 
and military technology. Last month, the HudsonAlpha 
Institute for Biotechnology formally opened its doors 
to reveal a facility that holds about 500 researchers. 

The institute, founded by Jim Hudson, who sold his 
Huntsville reagents company Research Genetics to 
Invitrogen of Carlsbad, California, in 2000, will combine 
academic research, education and incubation for applied 
research companies. It has plans for two more buildings 
that would house another 1,000 people. The institute is 
split between academic research and biotech start-ups. 
The academic arm has five principal investigators, with 
plans to add three or four more next year and another 
two or three the year after. As the academic side grows, 
so too, it is hoped, will the biotech. 
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py. 
Jim Hudson (top), founder 
of biotechnology institute 
HudsonAlpha, and John 
Horack of NASA both see 
amore diverse future for 
research in Huntsville. 
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NASA's switch in emphasis from shuttles to Moon 
missions using the ARES rocket will bring a couple of 
thousand more jobs to Huntsville. And the US Army’s 
closure of some bases elsewhere in the country will 
benefit Huntsville by bringing in up to 5,000 jobs 
to the army base there. This is in addition to several 
hundred new jobs with aerospace firm Boeing, long 
established in Huntsville, and wireless-networking 
firm AdTran. Employees of these companies, as well as 
recent returnees to the area, envisage greater interaction 
between the private R&D sector, NASA and the army, 
creating more companies and providing more jobs. 

Huntsville was not always a hub for aerospace 
research. In 1949, it was a sleepy cotton town of 
12,500 people. After the Second World War, the US 
government secretly brought Wernher von Braun, the 
architect of Germany’s V-2 rocket programme, to the 
United States. At Huntsville, von Braun developed the 
American intercontinental ballistic missile, was the 
first director of NASA's Marshall Space Flight Center 
and designed the Saturn V launch vehicle, which took 
the Apollo spacecraft to the Moon. The city grew 
exponentially and attracted scientists and engineers 
from around the world. 

Now Huntsville is poised for another boost, 
motivated by the memory of rocket science but 
propelled by biology, says Ethan Hadley, vice-president 
of Huntsville’s Chamber of Commerce. “Jim Hudson's 
inspiration came out of the space programme,’ 
Hadley says. Hudson, an enthusiastic but self-effacing 
entrepreneur, admits it is “intimidating” competing 
with major biotech hubs such as San Diego, Boston 
and the San Francisco Bay area. “I will get into trouble 
if I said biotech here was non-existent,’ Hudson says. 
But he touts Huntsville’s perks: a high concentration 
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of engineers, mathematicians and computer scientists In addition to course work, graduate students 

who can easily cross over to biological applications. work 20 hours a week at companies based at the 
Hudson started out in the foundry business, working HudsonAlpha Institute and receive a stipend and 

with his father. But intrigued by molecular biology in tuition waivers for their efforts. The university and 

the 1980s, he sold the business, enrolled in a master’s leaders of local biotechs have also created a non-profit 

programme and started a reagents business while entity called Partnership for Biotechnology Research. 

finishing his thesis. After he graduated, Hudson moved Through this, students are encouraged to develop and 

the company from his university lab bench to the back of commercialize their own products. 

a Huntsville beauty supply store. As the Human Genome The University of Alabama at Birmingham (UAB) 

Project grew, he started providing biochemical reagents also hasa research relationship with Huntsville, 

to labs participating in the project. The researchers : strengthened through HudsonAlpha. The university 


is offering joint appointments to HudsonAlpha 
investigators. Birmingham graduate students can do 
their thesis research with investigators at the Huntsville 
institute. And the HudsonAlpha investigators will offer 
courses to Birmingham students. 

UAB’s history in clinical research will also be a boon 
to HudsonAlpha. The university receives about $450 
million a year in grants and contracts, of which about 
$200 million is from the US National Institutes of 
Health (NIH), making it the 20th-ranked institution 
in the country in NIH funding, and the recipient of 
returnee. He grew up in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and the most NIH money in the southeast, says Richard 
served on Research Genetics board. At Stanford } i Marchase, UAB’s vice-president of research. One of 
University, he helped sequence about 11% of the human : : (ill the biggest benefits that UAB offers Huntsville in the 
genome as well as working on the genomes of about 40 Rick Myers has returned clinical field is the halfa million visits a year to its 
other organisms. Myers — who sports stubble, a pink from Stanfordto his native hospital by an ethnically diverse patient population. 
shirt, an earring and nary a trace of his native accent Alabama te head the Closer to home, structural-biology expertise at 
— jokes that his Alabama upbringing prepared him to nldeonmlpbe Wnetute: the University of Alabama in Huntsville will help 


would ‘test drive’ these reagents, tell him which ones 
were useful and help him tweak others. Then he 
marketed them around the world. 

As the Human Genome Project advanced, so 
did Research Genetics. The company grew to 230 
employees with annual revenues of US$23 million 
a year before Hudson sold it. Many of the people he 
hired, collaborated with or networked with are now 
involved at HudsonAlpha or at one of the 20 or so 
start-ups the building holds. 

Rick Myers, director of HudsonAlIpha, is one such 


7 


return to this small military city in the Deep South. “At HudsonAlpha avoid unnecessary costs in pursuing 
least I knew what I was getting into,” he says. three-dimensional protein structure, says Edward 

He sees advantages in having access to Huntsville’s Meehan, director of the university's structural- 
pool of analytical talent. “We're going to need a lot of biology laboratory. “We'll do the NMR and X-ray 
engineers and a lot of computer scientists,” he says. crystallography,’ says Meehan. “So there's no crossover, 
“Those quantitative types can help solve problems and no duplication.” But structural-biology students at 
analyse data better than traditional biologists.” Besides Huntsville can work with researchers both at the 
bringing nine scientists from Stanford along with HudsonAlpha institute and at firms in the incubator. 


Hudson also bridged the gap between academia 
and industry when he hired principal investigator 
Jian Han. Hudson met Han when the China-born 
scientist first started marketing diagnostic tests 
based on the multiplex polymerase chain reaction 
(PCR), which researchers use to test a patient's 
tissue sample against 10 or more pathogens 
simultaneously to determine the cause of infection 
and then to confirm the identity and quantity 
of pathogens in a sample. Hudson 


him, he’s hired one computer scientist from NASA. 

The HudsonAlpha building’s sleek pedestrian 
bridges encourage biotech workers to bump into 
academic researchers. And Myers and Hudson 
have networks beyond the building. 


University links 
The University of Alabama in 
Huntsville is both 
tapping into, and 


feeding, the local approached Han to 
biotech industry. The market an earlier version 
university started of one of Han’s diagnostic 
an interdisciplinary tests for genetic markers 
PhD programme in ina Chinese population. 
2001 that combines “Jim Hudson knocked on 
chemistry, life my door one day and said 
sciences and chemical ‘I want to sell that product,” 
engineering and works Han says. “That didn't take 
with local biotech off, but Jim said “Why don't 
companies and with you come to Huntsville?” At 
NASA and Oak Ridge the time, Hudson provided 
National Laboratory free lab space and reagents. 


Han sold his company, 
Genaco, to life-sciences 
equipment company Qiagen 


in Tennessee. “This is a 
unique programme in 
the southeast, because it’s 


the only programme that in 2006 for $22 million plus 
trains PhDs in biotech? — i | = shares. 

says the programme's Huntsville heritage: Saturn test stand (left), Saturn rocket (centre) and the space - Han and Hudson's success 
director Joseph Ng. shuttle Pathfinder. as biotech entrepreneurs 
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might also rub off on the other tenants of the 
HudsonAlpha building. Troy Moore, who 
worked for Research Genetics for 10 years, 
initially stayed with Invitrogen after the sale. 
Then he and a few others started up Open 
Biosystems in Huntsville in 2002. “We're not 
big company types,’ Moore says. “That’s one 
of the great things about Huntsville. We're 
very entrepreneurial.” Open Biosystems has 
grown to 68 employees and will expand as 
the collection of 12 million genes and hairpin 
RNAi constructs in its ‘freezer farn’ grows. 
The HudsonAlpha Institute should help 
that growth, Moore says. Another boon is that 
the institute is in the Cummings Research 
Park, which, at around 1,500 hectares and 285 
companies, is the country’s second-largest 
science park. Most of the park’s 
tenants have historically supported 
the aerospace and defence 
industries. More recent ones have 
increased the city’s presence in 
IT and telecommunications. But 
investment and interest in biotech 
are growing. 


Sowing the seed 
HudsonAlpha provided initial funding for Expression 
Genetics, a Huntsville-based gene-therapy company 
using non-viral vectors encased in biodegradable 
polymers. Its first drug, a gene construct expressing 
interleukin-12 for the treatment of ovarian cancer, is in 
a phase I clinical trial at the University of Pennsylvania, 
with UAB providing analytical services. Expression 
Genetics expects to double in size to 30 employees in 
a year if the trial proceeds as expected, then to add 
another 15 people as the drug advances further. 

Applied Genomics, with its head office in Huntsville, 
has taken gene- and protein-expression databases 
developed by Pat Brown and David Botstein at 
Stanford University, added antibodies to the mix and is 
developing diagnostics using this information. One of 
the company’s kits helps identify which breast-cancer 
patients are likely to benefit from the chemotherapeutic 
agent tamoxifen and who might be harmed. 

The company’s approach marries biology, computer 
science and engineering. Robert Seitz, Applied 
Genomics president and chief executive, thinks more 
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The lab-on-a-chip portable 
test system for detecting 
and identifying microbes on 
space-station surfaces. 


The Marshall centre links Earth with the International Space Station. 
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such interdisciplinary mixes will come out of 
Huntsville, especially under Hudson’s leadership. 
“Jim has introduced biology to a town that is by 
and large engineering — and is helping to bring 
the two together — which is where the future is,” 
says Seitz. 


Interdisciplinary NASA 

That future has already arrived at NASA. The 
agency is developing a chip that combines 
microfluidics and microarray capabilities. It 
could help search for microorganisms in space 
and also has practical applications on Earth, 
such as detecting toxins in the air or searching 
hydrothermal vents or Arctic ice chunks 

for signs of life, says Lisa Monaco, project 
director of NASA’s Lab-on-a-Chip Application 
Development programme. Scientists from many 
disciplines, universities and companies are 
involved in the project. 

NASA scientists are exploring other 
interdisciplinary niches as well. Tom Sever, for 
example, is the agency's sole archaeologist.On 
images taken from space he has found undiscovered 
Mayan ruins — as well as possible evidence ofa large- 
scale water-management system. And Richard Hoover, 
NASA astrobiologist, will lead an international team to 
Antarctica in search of new low-temperature-dwelling 
microorganisms that might give scientists clues to what 
life might be like on other planets. 

Other projects, aside from the ARES rocket, are 
gearing up at the Marshall Space Flight Center. NASA 
needs thousands of scientists and engineers to prepare 
the James Webb Space Telescope for its 2014 launch. 
This replacement for the Hubble Space Telescope 
has a segmented mirror and detects lower-energy 
rays, allowing it to see deeper into space with greater 
resolution and clarity. Scientists at Marshall are also 
developing a roving science lab “roughly the size ofa 
Mini Cooper” to survey the martian surface, says 
John Horack, manager of science and missions systems 
at the centre. As the next mission to Mars gets nearer, 
Horack anticipates a greater focus on planetary geology 
and the search for water. “In the future, I think you'll 
see more emphasis on Earth sciences,’ he says. 

Steve Smith, scientific director of the US Army 
Aviation and Missile Command at Redstone, sees more 
interactions between disciplines emerging at Redstone. 
“Over the decades, we've looked at applying biological 
systems to weapons, like looking at bumble-bees and 
vibration sensing,’ says Smith, who has been with 
Redstone for 51 years, going back to the days when 
von Braun ran the labs. 

Smith believes potential recruits should not be put 
off by the thought of moving to a southern town with 
a military background. NASA pioneer von Braun, 
ever the visionary, created an orchestra and a ballet 
company, and insisted that the state build a research 
university — now the University of Alabama in 
Huntsville. But the German father of American space 
science might not recognize the place now. With 
Huntsville’s surprising and impressive degree of ethnic 
diversity, a visitor is as likely to stumble upon a German 
Biergarten as that southern staple, the Waffle House. 
Once more, the city seems poised to shoot for the 
Moon — both literally and figuratively. a 
Paul Smaglik is a Milwaukee-based science writer. 
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A granted wish. 


Allan M. Lees 


It’s funny how frequently the public’s idea 
of something is far from its reality. Holly- 
wood thrives on this misperception, of 
course, but so does science. Canvas one 
hundred people at random about their 
notions of science and you'll get a litany 
of descriptions involving white coats, 
rationality and the pursuit of knowledge. 
In theory science is about exploring the 
unknown and pressing back the bounda- 
ries of knowledge, whereas in practice it’s 
all about writing up ever more grant appli- 
cations and pressing back the boundaries 
of plagiarism. 

The dirty little secret of science is that 
most of it is mediocre at best. Science is, by 
and large, something done by those of us 
who dont want to expose ourselves to the 
hustle and bustle of commerce. Of course, 
saying this out loud is heresy, and ifI were 
still a working scientist Id be expelled from 
the lab or institute in which Id managed to 
create some kind of refuge from the cold 
hard world. But I am no longer a working 
scientist; at least, not directly. Now] am 
more of a... well, one might say, prime 
mover. 

Seven years ago my life was that of a 
typical young male scientist: most of my 
spare time was spent trying to impress the 
latest female intern with dates in cheap 
restaurants and much specious waffle 
about how one day Id have a place for her 
in my own lab. But mostly it was all about 
writing grant applications; rewriting grant 
applications; waiting to hear back from the 
study groups that score grant applications; 
and then inevitably writing yet more grant 
applications after the first lot was rejected. 
I quickly learned that study groups were 
comprised of older scientists whose best 
work had been done years ago. They would 
reliably approve grants for barely incre- 
mental mini-steps that were essentially 
near-copies of what had already been done 
before. No really new or radical grant pro- 
posal was ever funded. 

Everyone knows the story of Craig Ven- 
ter, the man who first sequenced the human 
genome: he wrote a grant application for 
funds to sequence part of his own genome 
and had his grant rejected by the highest 
and most eminent scientific authorities on 
the grounds that such a thing was totally 
impossible... and he then carried out the 
first sequencing just three weeks later. The 
big innovations such as the silicon chip, the 
telecommunications revolution, software, 


jet transport... everything important came 
out of industry, not academia, because 
commerce must respond to basic human 
needs. Research science was stagnant, con- 
servative and dead-ended. 

Until me. 

One evening I was sitting in my dirty 
bedroom, perched on a pile of old men’s 
magazines, typing up yet another grant 
application when I decided to do some 
basic research of my own: find out the 
composition of the study group that would 
review my latest grant proposal, discover 
their biases, and skew my 
proposal to pander to their 
prejudices. It’s something 
the more senior lab mem- 
bers had been doing for 
years, of course, but no 
one talked about it openly. 
As I was reading an online 
article by one study-group 
member, I came across the 
phrase that changed my 
life, and by extension the 
entire future of science. 
The eminent professor in 
question was bemoaning 
the sheer volume of grant 
submissions that had to be 
reviewed. She said: “We 
have to read hundreds 
of grant proposals each year in order to 
approve a mere handful. It absorbs far too 
much of our time” 

That banal utterance changed every- 
thing. That night I abandoned my semi- 
finished proposal to study the effects of 
a-lipoic acid on a cloned passive-aggres- 
sive subspecies of Caenorhabditis elegans 
and began to write a software program to 
automate the evaluation of grant proposals. 
It took me three months of hard work, but 
the result was worth it. I sent it out into the 
world anonymously via e-mail lists and free 
download sites. Naturally no one would 
consider using it, no one would admit to 
using it... but within a few months it was 
evident that grant proposals were being 
processed far more speedily than before. 

It would have been criminal negligence 
if I hadn't taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. I made my first fortune with my 
revolutionary grant-proposal-generation 
service, the yin to my first program's yang. 
I accepted online bids and the winners 
received system-generated proposals that 
would get a 100% score when evaluated by 
(my) grant-evaluation software. As word 
spread, bids grew in number and size and 
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within six months I was seriously wealthy. 
And I could have stopped there. Bill Gates 
would have stopped there. I think even 
Sergey Brin and Larry Page would have 
stopped there. But I didn't. If years of read- 
ing lads’ mags had taught me anything, it 
was that more is better. 

From time to time I had updated the algo- 
rithms in my anonymous grant-evaluation 
program to stop other people from writing 
grant-proposal-generation software that 
would score as highly as my own and thus 
undermine my highly profitable monopoly. 


Now I set out to 


modify my program with a higher purpose 
in mind: by altering the scoring algorithms 
I could essentially determine what types of 
research would get funded. I, alone, could 
steer the direction of fundamental science 
across the entire scientific world. For the 
first time, research science could be focused 
on mankind’s most fundamental desire. 
And thus I focused it. 

And that is how the entire scientific 
establishment, some two million research- 
ers around the world, physicists, biologists, 
chemists, astronomers, botanists and even 
neo-classical anthropologists, have come to 
unite as one around the study oflife’s single 
most important problem: how to achieve 
reliable male organ enhancement. a 
Allan M. Lees has been creating stories 
for his children since they were very little 
and he will continue to do so until they are 
old enough to steal a car and escape. 
Allan's very modest literary success to 
date includes several published stories, a 
now-deservedly out-of-print novel, a radio 
play, and many megabytes of wasted 
hard-drive space. 
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